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RA’DIX (ra‘dix) n.1. the root of a plant 2.the base number 
of a system as 10 in the decimal system 3. a root word 


In the questions we raise and the issues we face, we realize that we are called to be a people set apart from the world system 
because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our base for analysis, our measure of truth, our hope for living. 


Notes from the Catacombs/ In therapeutic circles it is generally considered unprofessional to talk about God or 
religious faith. Psychology, like the other sciences, is supposed to be value free—human beings seen only as 
complex physical organisms. As Christians we believe that psychological and spiritual health are related. In this 
issue three Christian counselors talk about therapeutic practices that integrate the soul and the psyche. In Theo- 
logical Insights as Therapeutic Interventions, therapist Margaret Alter writes about how the Biblical view of mental 
health challenges the norms of our culture (p.4). In Practicing the Presence of God with Scripture Narrative, Susan 
Phillips writes about how Biblical stories can lead to insights in spiritual direction (p.8). In The Therapeutic 
Church, John F. Alexander writes about the importance of community for mental health (p.12). Each of these ar- 
ticles helps point the way toward wholeness and integration.—Peace, Sharon 
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Meditation 


Our Journey Toward God 


by Michael Casey 


We have not been left to wander in the desert; 
the Shepherd has come to seek what 1s lost and bring us home. 


In the prologue to John’s Gos- 
pel, the special character of 
the Word’s relationship to the 
Father is signaled by the 
Greek, phrase pros ton Theon. 
This is usually translated 
“The Word was with God.” 

There is, however, another 
element in the expression. 
The phrase means that the 
Word was eternally moving 
toward the Father. Far from 
being a static relationship, the 
Word is constantly pressing 
closer and closer to the Fa- 
ther, eternally penetrating 
more deeply into the heart of 
God (as John says at the end 
of the prologue), and being 
joined to God by the pure 
passion of the Holy Spirit. 

This added nuance is diffi- 
cult to express in orthodox 
theological language and, I 
suppose, that is the main reason why it is so com- 
monly passed over. When the Word became human, 
Jesus Christ lived the same relationship in a human 
mode and it is in this relationship that we are called 
to share. Like the Word, like Jesus in the flesh, we 
are invited to live our life here on earth as a journey 
toward God. 

Throughout the Gospels there are two salient as- 
pects of the identity of Jesus. First, he is from the Fa- 
ther, sent by God to accomplish a task. Second, the 
human journey of Jesus leads back toward God. It is 
this movement that is opened to believers of all gen- 
erations. In following Jesus, we are shown the way 
that leads toward the Father. Our life is not aimless; 
it has a destination. We have not been left to wander 
in the desert; the Shepherd has come to seek what is 
lost and bring us home. 


Jesus has gone before us. 
In the words of John 13:1, he 
has made the crossing from 
this world toward the Father 
and he summons us to come 
after him. 

We need to remember, 
however, that our personal 
response is not manufactured 
at the last moment. It is the 
fruit of countless small 
choices made from childhood 
onward which have given 
shape to our will. If our de- 
cisions have centered on 
feeding self, we will find it 
very hard to change course 
in that awesome hour... 

In Augustine’s words, 
“You have made us for your- 
self [O God] and our hearts 
are restless until they rest in 
you.” This is something we 

The Good Shepherd know about every human be- 
ing. He or she is made for God; there will always be 
incompleteness until a person arrives at God. 

When we talk about prayer or contemplation we are 
really talking about those moments when God enters 
our life. Drawn by the prompting of the Spirit we are 
distracted from ordinary occupations, and we turn to- 
ward God. Something happens then that we are not 
always aware of. We may not be like Moses, who 
came down from his encounter with God on Mount Si- 
nai with a face so radiant it could not be looked upon. 

But each contact with God awakens and quickens 
some spark deep within us that nothing else can 
touch. Opening ourselves to God is what makes us 
come alive. 


Henry O. Tanner 


—Michael Casey in Toward God: The Ancient Wisdom of West- 
ern Prayer, Triumph Books, 1995. 
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ice he nsights 


AS 


Deepens I nterventions 


by 
Margaret G. Alter 


Psychology and faith have not traditionally been 
friends. Their mutual suspicion began early, and 


continues to this day. 


Psychotherapists who expect cli- 
ents to talk openly about intimate 
details of their lives, family, work, 
and sex, sometimes find them- 
selves baffled when individuals be- 
gin to describe the influence that 
faith has had on their lives. 

Christians have told me that see- 
ing a therapist to sort out the strug- 
gles and suffering in their lives is a 
slap in the face of God; rather, they 
should manage their affairs en- 
tirely with prayer. 

I can imagine a story Jesus could 
tell. A psychologist was on his way 
from Jerusalem to Jericho and fell 
among thieves who beat him, 
robbed him, stripped him, and left 
him for dead. A prestigious psychi- 
atrist drove down the road and 
upon seeing a naked man by the 
side of the road, he stepped on the 
gas. But you know the end of the 
story. You know who the hero is: 
an evangelical Christian who had 
recently heard a sermon on the 
Good Samaritan. 

But if Jesus were talking to an 
evangelical group, he wouldn't 
have told the story that way. It 
would be a Christian who was go- 
ing from Jerusalem to Jericho. His 
Bible study leader saw him and 
passed by on the other side of the 
road; then the associate pastor of a 
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significant church did the same. 

The one who looked on him with 
mercy was a psychologist with no 
church affiliation and no interest in 
faith. It was the psychologist who 
bandaged his wounds, got him to 
the doctor, and took care of his 
needs. 

That is the kind of story Jesus re- 
peatedly told. How often he stood 
something on its head. In his con- 
tinual disruptiveness Jesus upset 
the primitive need in the human 
heart to have the right answers so 
that we know who is good and who 
is evil, who is pure and who is im- 
pure. In other words, Jesus was a 
wise psychotherapist. He recog- 
nized the immense danger of the 
lines of right and wrong we draw 
so deeply in the sand. He was more 
interested in offering us abundant 
life and inviting us into compas- 
sionate action. He wanted reconcili- 
ation, not divisions. 

I can imagine someone in a 
crowd today asking Jesus, ” Master, 
which is the correct way to ap- 
proach life: through psychology or 
through faith?” And Jesus, who sel- 
dom gave a straight answer to this 
kind of question, might say, 
“Neither, but I tell you that psy- 
chology will have no future in help- 
ing the human heart without faith, 


and faith will find in psychology a 
hermeneutic to enrich and enliven 
its understanding of the kingdom 
of God.” 

Psychological assumptions, as 
we know, permeate American cul- 
ture. They appear in the stories we 
tell ourselves: news, advertise- 
ments, movies, novels, and televi- 
sion. They influence our under- 
standing of how life should be and 
of how life goes wrong. Upon 
hearing of a terrible crime, we are 
likely to ask about the childhood 
of the criminal. We think about de- 
veloping our potential and meet- 
ing the needs of our children so 
they can develop their potential. 
We try to walk the fine line be- 
tween helpfulness and _ co- 
dependency. The list goes on. 

Psychological assumptions also 
permeate. the church, even 
churches that do not believe in 
counseling. Young people have 
told me earnestly that they want to 
live a psychologically healthy life. 
It is, of course, a reasonable goal, 
one they share with the broader 
culture. They repeat to me a list of 
rules and regulations to govern 
their behavior, a list that promises 
to protect them from such psycho- 
logical dangers as co-dependency. 
Following these rules will guaran- 
tee healthiness. “Being well” has 
gotten tacked onto “being saved” 
with attendant prescribed and pro- 
scribed behavior. 

This approach leaves Christians 


anxious, fearful and dis- 
tinctly unfree, seeking 
hungrily for some guaran- 
teed formula for safety. 
All the while “being well” 
remains a fuzzy target. 
Psychologists themselves 
have failed to find a defi- 
nition upon which they 
can reach consensus. This 
search for safety goes 
awry. But, as ever, Jesus is 
not interested in our 
safety, but rather tells us 
that we who would save 
our lives will lose them. 

Let us think together 
about some ways that psy- 
chology and faith could 
interact and enrich one an- 
other. Perhaps it would be 
helpful to begin by explor- 
ing how psychology be- 
came influential. ° 

The United States 
emerged from World War 
II as the victor with new 
status as a world power. 
Clinical psychology in its 
popular form emerged in 
a flood of post-war opti- 
mism. We who had won 
the war set out to under- 
stand human nature and 
then to raise children who would 
not want war. Practitioners and 
theorists abandoned Freud’s pessi- 
mism about human nature, while 
maintaining his skepticism about 
faith. Hopes were high and chil- 
dren became idealized as noble in- 
nocents. 

Based on this thinking, popular 
psychology produced the human 
potential movement with its under- 
standing that any human child, 
given appropriate support and nur- 
ture, can achieve a practically un- 
limited potential and a happy life. 
The movement reached its full 
flower in the late 1960s, offering us 
some excellent family communica- 
tion skills along with a near guar- 
antee that we could raise perfect 
children. 

The emphasis was highly indi- 
vidual, taking as its rallying cry, 
Fritz Perls’s assertion that we are 
not in this world to meet anyone 
else’s expectations. Popular poster 


art asserted, “Do your own thing” 
and “If is feels good, do it.” It was 
a heady time. Certainly it was a 
time when a sermon on sin would 
have emptied many a church. We 
were beginning to believe in dys- 
functional families and incompe- 
tent parents, but we did not believe 
in sinful people. 

Of course, based as this was on 
wishful thinking rather than on re- 
ality, it was a recipe for disaster. 
The magnificent child became the 
not-so-magnificent adult. The glo- 
rious individual with all that po- 
tential became marooned in self- 
absorption, isolated from commu- 
nity and from a broader context. 
By the mid 1970s it was evident 
that psychology was no longer the 
ultimate hope for human living. 

As early as 1977, theologian Har- 
vey Cox noted, ”. . . Western psy- 
chology itself is now floundering 
badly and many psychologists are 
eagerly turning to Eastern teaching 


Carol Aust 


Faith offers a neglected dimension to psychology. 


It reintroduces suffering as a normal part of human 
living. 


as a possible means of deliver- 
ance.” And, “’Soul’ and ‘psyche’ 
are stubbornly religious words, 
and have been for most of their his- 


tories. But modern psychology tries 
to comprehend the psyche without 
reference to the vaster and more 
encompassing whole to which the 
teachings of all the great religions 
point. All psychologists today are 
in part children of the Enlighten- 
ment and of its condescending atti- 
tude toward superstition and spiri- 
tuality. They are alienated by the 
history of their discipline from 
most of their own Western relig- 
ious tradition.”! 

More recently, clinician and pro- 
fessor Philip Cushman addressed 
the cultural and political founda- 
tion of current psychological prac- 
tice in his 1990 article, “Why the 
Self Is Empty.” He writes, “. . .the 
masterful, bounded self is the 
empty self. By this I mean that our 
terrain has shaped a self that expe- 
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riences significant absence of com- 
munity, tradition, and shared 
meaning.”2 

In 1998 New Testament profes- 
sor Arthur Freeman cites as proble- 
matic the psychotherapeutic em- 
phasis on “being well, . . . often 
identified with being healthy, with- 
out illness.” I have already noted 
the young adults striving to “be 
healthy,” holding to a list of rules, 
somehow to control the process. 
Freeman introduces a more dis- 
tinctly Christian theme: “well- 
being.” “Well-being ... has more to 
do with existing in the midst of suf- 
fering. I believe that Jesus knew 
this and taught this, for his ap- 
proach to the presence and reality 
of God within the present time in 
no way removed the reality of be- 
ing human and suffering.” % 

Professor Archie Smith, Jr., 
places what Freeman calls well- 
being in the context of African 
American experience: “We must go 
further and draw from our suffer- 
ing profound lessons about life. . . 
African American spirituality 
emerged in response to conditions 
of dehumanization with the coun- 
terexperience of the total accep- 
tance of the self by God. This expe- 
rience provides moral challenge 
and spiritual resistance to dehu- 
manizing conditions . .. The idea 
that the same intent operates in his- 
tory and through human agency 
and firmly situated in the midst of 
everyday activity is characteristic 
of African American spirituality.” 4 
Smith asserts that a therapist ignor- 
ing life’s faith dimension is ren- 
dered incompetent or even abusive 
in working with African American 
families. A long tradition of faith 
has sustained and nourished the 
humanity of this people. 

Faith offers a neglected dimen- 
sion to psychology. It reintroduces 
suffering as a normal part of hu- 
man living. Through recognizing 
God’s profound acceptance and 
God’s action in history, faith 
grounds us in a reality beyond our- 
selves and offers a shared meaning. 
Popular psychology with its vigor- 
ous optimism has promised what it 
cannot deliver. With emphasis on 
getting one’s needs met as a road to 
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We never quite recover from finding 
ourselves finite. We reach instead for some 
way to reestablish our feeling of control. 


self-actualization, we become will- 
ing victims of our consumer cul- 
ture, which advances the notion 
that suffering is abnormal, that we 


deserve the best, while blurring the 
distinction between want and need. 

This notion is widely depicted in 
advertisement’s images featuring 
people with power, control, confi- 
dence and popularity. Our story 
forms—movies and television— 
repeat these themes endlessly. The 
good, if troubled, hero, as in Good 
Will Hunting, for’example, ends up 


with the girl and the job or the op- 
portunity his brilliance “deserves.” 

This dominant culture, oppres- 
sive and market driven, thrives on 


the distortion of human need for fi- 
nancial gain. It distorts expecta- 


tion, particularly among the 
young, to a dangerous degree. An 
adolescent separated from family 
or faith tradition by a materialistic, 
youth-worshiping culture is des- 
tined for despair. The culture pan- 
ders to youthful expectations, cit- 
ing confidence, popularity, and 


Carol Aust 


control as normal. The despairing 
youth is far removed from Archie 
Smith, Jr.’s, description of the Afri- 
can American experience, finding 
meaning in suffering. The youth is 
a consumer, who knows that the 
customer is always right and does 
not expect to suffer. 

This dangerous idolatry cries out 
for merciful subversion. Faith, the 
stone that the builders of psychol- 
ogy most certainly rejected, be- 
comes the cornerstone for healthful 
living. The brave dreams of unlim- 
ited individual potential have run 
aground in the midst of commer- 
cialism. Psychology needs faith to 
enable its own healing powers. It is 
the parable of the Good Samaritan 
indeed. The very one we reject is 
the one who has exactly what we 
need. | 

But in the tug of war between 
psychology and faith, Jesus’ para- 
ble would have cut both ways. 
Faith needs psychology. I suggest 
that psychology offers a rich her- 
meneutic for understanding the 
gospel message. Psychology, which 
many people of faith have rejected, 
has exactly what we need to under- 
stand and live abundantly. 

We are told at the beginning of 
the Bible that human beings 
sought God-like power (Genesis 3). 
We sought knowledge of good and 
evil so that we could be “as God,” a 
temptation that human beings 
rarely resist. Those post-war opti- 
mists who were going to raise chil- 
dren who were not attracted to war 
seriously underestimated sibling ri- 
valry and the intense human pas- 
sion to be “righter” and better 
loved than one’s sibling. 

Somehow knowledge of good 
and evil promises safety to our 
psyches. If we know how to be 
good (sinless) before God, God will 
be nice to us. If we have a list of 
rules for good behavior, we will 
know who the bad people (sinners) 
are and we can avoid them to re- 
tain our purity. 

Knowledge of good and evil in 
human hands has given us permis- 
sion to commit atrocities through- 
out history. “Sinners” are easily 
cast as not entirely human: infidels. 
(Continued on page 24) 


Conversing with Jesus: 
An Imaginary Dialogue 


Nancy: Jesus, there is just so much I’m confused 
about. . 

Jesus: What is it? Tell me about it. 

Nancy: Well, first of all, I have all these questions 
about who has the right doctrine. 

Jesus: Oh, you too? Well, let’s see. What have we got 
to choose from? There’s Baptist, Methodist, Presbyter- 
lage: 

Nancy: Excuse me, but I was thinking more along the 
lines of Calvinist vs. Arminian, Pentecostal vs. anti- 
Pentecostal, dispensationalist, amillennialist ... 
Jesus: Oh, I see. What troubles you about them? 
Nancy: (thinking it quite obvious) They all disagree. 
Jesus: They disagree. And that bothers you? 

Nancy: Yes! 

Jesus: (matter of factly) You want to know who’s right. 
Why is that so important? 

Nancy: Solcan be right! So I'll know the right answer! 
Jesus: Is there an exam coming up? 

Nancy: No, of course not. Well, yes. Maybe. I just 
want to know. I want to be right! 

Jesus: Okay. Let’s see, what is it the Calvinists believe 
again? Predestination, right? 

Nancy: (whining) Lo-ord! 

Jesus: And some of them sprinkle babies and they 
may be amillennial, and some definitely do not believe 
in tongues. Anything I left out? Now the Arminians, 
on the other hand... 

Nancy: (crossly) I don’t think you're taking this very - 
seriously. 

Jesus: Was it something I said? 

Nancy: You’re making fun of it! I’m serious. These are 
important issues. 

Jesus: (surprised) They are? 

Nancy: (impatient) Of course! 

Jesus: Why? 

Nancy: I told you. I need to know who's right, who has 
the correct answers, the inside story, the best formula. 
Jesus: Why is that? 

Nancy: (angry) So you'll like me better! 

Jesus: What? 

Nancy: (quieter) So you'll like me better. I'll be a better 
person, and you'll like me better . . .Won’t you? 

Jesus: No. 

Nancy: You won't? 

Jesus: Nancy, I couldn’t possibly love you more than I 
do right now. 

Nancy: You couldn't? 

Jesus: You say you want the best formula, the right 
answer, to attain more of God’s love? Nancy, look at 
the cross. My blood was shed for you. Were you per- 
fect on the day when they nailed me to the cross? 


—Nancy Boerman 


Reprinted by permission from Just As I Am: Journal-Keeping 
for Spiritual Growth (Revell/Baker, 1994).© 
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Practicing the Presence of God 


with Scripture Narrative 


Last May, 70 to 80 million 
people watched a much- 
anticipated media event: 
the final episode of the 
situation comedy Seinfeld. 
The next day reports of 
the event made newspa- 
per headlines. 

What intrigued me was 
that Jesus indirectly made 
an appearance on the 
show. The plot of the epi- 
sode was that the four 
primary Seinfeld charac- 
ters, while visiting Massa- 
chusetts, witnessed a rob- 
bery and carjacking. They 
failed to help the motorist 
in trouble; in fact, they 
watched the crime occur- 
ring, made sarcastic com- 
ments about the “fat” mo- 
torist, and videotaped the incident. 
They were arrested, and a jury con- 
victed them of violating the state’s 
new “Good Samaritan” law (re- 
ported by John Carman in 
“ Seinfeld’—The Final Sentence,” SF 
Chronicle, 5/15/98, p. A4). That's 
where Jesus comes in. 

In the middle of the sassiest, 
most irreverent show on television, 
we find a reference to a story told 
by Jesus. In the middle of law 
books of a nation that scrupulously 
separates state and church, we find 
a law that refers to that story. Nar- 
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Susan S. Phillips 


rative is powerful, and Scripture 
narrative, especially so. 

Much as our culture puts its faith 
in rational argument, it is evident 
that we are bound together as a 
people who remember shared sto- 
ries, and as new stories, like those 
of Seinfeld, are spun and incorpo- 
rated into the common fabric of our 
cultural lives, they rely on earlier 
stories that have been significant in 
making us who we are. As a spiri- 
tual director I find that drawing on 
Scripture stories, or narratives, to 
witness God’s presence with us is a 


Rembrandt 


The Good Samaritan Arriving at the Inn 


helpful practice. These stories 
shape us through helping us know 
the living God. 


An Example of Scripture Narra- 
tive 

I want to look at the story of the 
Good Samaritan and discuss the 
meanings it contains, the influence 
it has, and how it—and other Scrip- 
ture narratives—can help us indi- 
vidually, communally, and thera- 
peutically in practicing the 
presence of God. 

Jesus tells the story of the Good 


Samaritan in the midst of his active 
ministry. He has fed the five thou- 
sand, performed numerous mira- 
cles, and is spending much of his 
time teaching his disciples about 
the kingdom of God and strength- 
ening them in their mission. In the 
middle of Luke 10, we find the dis- 
ciples and other followers exuber- 
ant with their experience of being 
able to perform wonders in Jesus’ 
name. Jesus rejoices with them, yet 
cautions them that it is their rela- 
tionship to God, not their powers, 
that should bring them joy. 

In the midst of this communal 
celebration, a lawyer asks Jesus a 
question. He wants to know what 
he should do to receive eternal life. 
Jesus asks the man what the law 
tells him the answer is. The lawyer 
quotes the Jewish law, the Shema: 
“You shall love the Lord your God 
with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with all your 
strength, and with all your mind; 
and your neighbor as yourself.” Je- 
sus affirms the response, telling the 
lawyer that if he does as he’s said, 
he will live. 

The lawyer presses for clarifica- 
tion, and, the text tells us, for self- 
justification: “And who is my 
neighbor?” (Of course, we all want 
to get the rules just right when 
something so important is at stake. 
The lawyer wants assurance of sal- 
vation, or, at least a clear plan for 
achieving it.) 

Jesus responds with a story, a 
narrative (Luke 10:30-35). 

This story carries the truth of 
God’s kingdom so forcefully that it 
shows up two millennia later in 
law and in our entertainment in- 
dustry’s story-telling. The story of 
the Good Samaritan is a sustaining 
narrative in our culture, one that 
shows us, as it shows the lawyer, 
how to be. 


Narrative as Knowledge 

The word narrative derives from 
the Greek word gnosis, which 
means seeking to know. A narra- 
tive conveys knowledge. In mod- 
ern times we associate knowledge 
with factual information, and we 
contrast fact and fiction. Jesus, 
however, responds to a request for 


a definition of “neighbor,” based 
on clear principles of proximity 
and relationship, with a story that 
communicates far more knowledge 
than a definition would have. 

This is not news to those who 
seek to educate or cure the minds 
and hearts of people. Psychoana- 
lyst Roy Shafer writes of narrative, 
that it “is not an alternative to truth 
or reality; rather, it is the mode in 
which, inevitably, truth and reality 
are presented” (Ketelling a Life: Nar- 
ration and Dialogue in Psychoanaly- 
sis, NY: Basic Books, 1992, xiv). 


We usually fail to 
live like Good 
Samaritans, yet we 
remember what the 
Good Samaritan did. 
Had Jesus answered 
the lawyer with 
principles and rules, 
we would not 
remember those 
sowell... 


———— 


When we live in community 
with one another, and, in particu- 
lar when we try to help one an- 
other in our lives of discipleship, 
we listen to each other’s stories. All 
of the therapies of the soul are 
story-based. A pastor receives a 
call from a parishioner in crisis and 
finds time to meet that person and 
hear the person’s story. A psycho- 
therapist encourages a client to tell 
the story of his or her life, trusting 
that helpful knowledge will 
emerge from the narrative. A spiri- 
tual director listens for the story of 
the other’s encounters with God, 
and knows that in the telling of the 


story it is possible the presence of 
God will be experienced again. 

Jesus elicited the story of the 
woman at the well, enabling her to 
understand herself in the light of 
God’s truth, and then her story be- 
came a blessing to her community. 
In our churches, we regularly tell 
each other our stories, in varying 
degrees of depth and honesty, and 
those stories become knowledge in 
the lives of those hearing them. 

We are constituted by what we 
know, even if that knowledge is 
not easily articulated and pro- 
pounded, but rather exists within 
us, like the knowledge of what yel- 
low looks like and who our friends 
are. Much of what we know about 
ourselves, our families, our com- 
munities, our faith, and our hu- 
manity resides in narratives. Prac- 
tices of care that seek to help 
people in the clarification of their 
meaning, identity, and person- 
hood, rely on the telling of stories. 
Sometimes those who are helping 
will help the other recognize and 
weave stories, and sometimes, less 
often, they will even tell stories that 
strike them as relevant and helpful, 
as Jesus did with the questioning 
lawyer. 


The Reach of Narrative 

Memory. The knowledge that 
comes from narrative is immense 
and multidimensional. Stories hook 
us profoundly, and often elicit 
emotion. Theorists of memory 
claim that memories are imprinted 
by the emotions that accompany 
events. For instance, we remember 
where we were when we heard 
that President Kennedy was assas- 
sinated because the emotional reac- 
tion to that event was so strong. 

People who suffer from recur- 
ring memories of traumatic events 
do so, at least in part, because sen- 
sory elements in the environment, 
say a smell or a noise or a shadow, 
conjure the emotion that accompa- 
nied that sensation during the trau- 
matic episode. Stories linger in us 
as though embedded in our bodies 
by the emotions they have elicited. 

Almost every public speaker can 
tell you that what’s most often re- 
membered from one of their 
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speeches is the story they told. 
Sometimes the story isn’t even cru- 
cial to the point the speaker is mak- 
ing, but the story engages the 
hearer in a deep way, and so is re- 
membered. The story of the Good 
Samaritan is remembered, though 
it contains some of the most chal- 
lenging instructions on how to live 
our lives. 

We usually fail to live like Good 
Samaritans, yet we remember what 
the Good Samaritan did. Had Jesus 
answered the lawyer with princi- 
ples and rules, we would not re- 
member those so well, nor, I sus- 
pect, would they have seeped so 
deeply into our understanding of 
how we ought to act toward one 
another. 

Narratives help us remember. 


Meaning. Narratives also convey 
meaning. Meanings arise out of sto- 
ries without ever having to be 
stated, and complexities that are 
impossible to capture with exposi- 
tion are conveyed in stories. 

Let’s look again at the Good Sa- 
maritan story. Each of us hears it a 
bit differently and, perhaps, a bit 
differently each time we hear it. As 
a story it interacts with our emo- 
tions, which relate to our experi- 
ences and change and accumulate 
over time. When I hear the story 
this time I'm struck by the fact that 
the Good Samaritan is moved by 
compassion, and | know that the 
Greek word there means “moved 
in one’s guts.” I find myself think- 
ing about times I’ve reacted to 
someone because of a “gut reac- 
tion” of sympathy. (And I remem- 
ber times I’ve had that feeling, yet 
also a fear that I thought of as a 
“reason” kept me from acting.) 

That’s not how I’ve always re- 
acted to the story. Sometimes I’ve 
identified with different characters 
in the story and had feelings ac- 
cording to those identifications. 
I’ve felt hopeless and completely 
dependent on the care of strangers, 
when identifying with the victim. 
In dark times I’ve heard the story 
and prayed, “Oh, Jesus, come pick 
me up and take care of me!” I’ve 
imagined the fear and guilt of the 
passers-by. 
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Each imaginative engagement 
with the story brings new mean- 
ings and insights into our own na- 
tures. Narratives are so multi- 
faceted that the light of meaning 
reflects off them as sunshine off an 
elaborately cut gemstone. Each 
meaning we receive from one of Je- 
sus’ stories must be part of what Je- 
sus wants us to learn from the 
story. Narratives can have a her- 
meneutical function, like Hermes 
who carried messages between the 
mortals and the divine. 


Morality. Stories shape us. They 
bear an ethical force. W. H. Auden 
wrote, “You cannot tell people 
what to do, you can only tell them 
parables” (“Art and Psychology,” 
in The Arts Today, ed. Geoffrey 
Grigson, London: John Lane, 1935, 
p. 18). 

Robert Wuthnow in his re- 
search on voluntary helping in the 
United States looked at what moti- 
vated people to become volun- 
teers. A surprising finding was 
that knowing the parable of the 
Good Samaritan correlates highly 
with engaging in voluntary help- 
ing behavior. Wuthnow writes: 

Individuals who knew the story 
[of the Good Samaritan] were 
also more likely than individu- 
als who did not know it to have 
donated time to a voluntary or- 
ganization during the past year, 
cared for someone who was 
sick, given money to a beggar, 
donated money to charity, or 
helped someone they knew per- 
sonally through a crisis. Which 
came first—knowing the story 
or becoming involved in charita- 
ble activities—is of course 1m- 
possible to know. That knowing 
the story came first seems most 
likely in many cases, though, be- 


cause people often mentioned 
learning it as children. . . . [M]Jost 
people—85%—who can tell the 
story have also experienced an 
example of it in their lives. (Rob- 
ert Wuthnow, Acts of Compassion: 
Caring for Others and Helping Our- 
selves, Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1991, pp. 161-2) 


The narrative serves the moral 
function of answering the question, 
“How shall we live?” It does so not 
only for the lawyer who asks the 
original story-eliciting question, 
but for us who have heard the 
story ages later. Narratives shape 
us. Think about the narratives of 
childhood that creep into our moral ° 
thinking as adults: “He’s like the 
boy who cried, ‘Wolf!’” “She’s a 
real Chicken Little.” “Don’t be a 
Scrooge.” 


Healing. Stories can also stimu- 
late healing. We see in Scripture 
how Jesus heals, partly by telling 
stories that lead us closer to God 
and render us whole. He knows the 
story of the woman with the flow 
of blood, accepts her in the shame 
and pain of her story, and restores 
her to health and to community. 
Those in the psychotherapeutic 
professions rely on the healing 
power of story-telling, with various 
sorts of theories about energies re- 
leased, cognitions gained, brain ar- 
eas oxygenated, and mental struc- 
tures strengthened to explain the 
mystery of it. 

For example, one researcher ran 
an experimental study in which he 
worked with female college stu- 
dents who had suffered life- 
traumas such as rape, sexual abuse, 
or the death or divorce of their par- 
ents. One group of these students 
was instructed to write about the 
traumatic events for 20 minutes 
every day for four days. The other 
group was asked to spend the same 
amount of time writing about inci- 
dental topics. 

It was found that the group 
asked to write about the traumatic 
events showed significant improve- 
ments in immune responsiveness, 
physical health, and remission 
from other psychosomatic symp- 
toms, like headaches, for the fol- 


lowing six months, in comparison 
with the other group of students. 
While writing about the traumas, 
those students felt sadder than the 
other students, but they had 
greater long-term benefit (See J. W. 
Pennebaker, Opening Up the Healing 
Power of Confiding in Others, NY: 
William Morrow, 1990). Needless 
to say, psychologists, including the 
researcher, have competing theo- 
ries to explain these findings. The 
point here is that powerful narra- 
tives can be an important part of 
therapies of the soul. 


Practicing the Presence of God 

Christians are people of the 
book. We have the gift of Scripture, 
and, in particular, Scripture stories. 
We have seen that narratives help 
us remember, discover and create 
meaning, learn how to live, and 
heal. All of these invitations to the 
good life are found in the Judeo- 
Christian Scriptures. 

What more can be said about 
Scriptural narratives in particular? 
I believe they can help us practice 
the presence of God. Let me ex- 
plain. 


Brother Lawrence. A classic of 
Christian spirituality is a little book 
called The Practice of The Presence of 
God by Brother Lawrence of the 
Resurrection (NY: Paulist Press, 
[late 1600s] 1978). I first read it 
when I was in graduate school, im- 
mersed in a world of competitive 
critical thinking. I have never for- 
gotten this 17th century lay 
brother’s invitation to “practicing 
the presence of God,” serving God 
in all things. He saw no difference 
between times of action and times 
of prayer, but saw all time as God’s 
time. Just the phrase “practicing 
the presence of God” has been a 
helpful reminder to me, bringing 
my attention back to the reality of 
God with us at all times. Brother 
Lawrence said, 

In the way of God . . . love does 


everything. And it is not neces- 
sary ... to have great things to 
do... turn my little omelette in 
the pan for the love of God; when 
it is finished, if I have nothing to 
do, I prostrate myself on the 
ground and adore my God, who 


gave me the grace to make it, af- 
ter which I arise, more content 
than a king. When I cannot do 
anything else, it is enough for me 
to have lifted a straw from the 
earth for the love of God . . . Peo- 
ple seek for methods of learning 
to love God . . .They hope to ar- 
rive at it by I know not how 
many different practices; they 
take much trouble to remain in 
the presence of God in a quantity 
of ways. Is it not much shorter 
and more direct to do everything 
for the love of God, to make use 
of all the labors of one's state in 
life to show Him that, and to 


The challenge in 
our worldly lives 
is to adopt 

some practices 
that will guide us 
and help us 

love God wholly. 
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maintain His presence within us 
by this communion of our hearts 
with His? There is no finesse 
about it, one has only to do it 
generously and simply (p. 49). 


Therein lies the ideal: To do 
everything for the love of and in 
communion with God. Maintain- 
ing communion with God, how- 
ever, is a challenge. Though I agree 
with Brother Lawrence’s admoni- 
tion against becoming technique- 
dependent, I believe we today 
need practices that enable prayer, 
because our lives, while full, con- 
tain little that nudges us toward 
prayer. 

Brother Lawrence told his friend 
M. L’Abbe Joseph de Beaufort that 
he had no need of a spiritual direc- 
tor, because the rules and duties of 
his religious order pointed him to 
what he ought to do, and the gos- 
pel directed him to love God with 
all his heart. It is from his vantage 


within this highly ordered religious 
life that Brother Lawrence called 
for shedding practices and “meth- 
ods of learning to love God.” For 
most of us, the challenge in our 
worldly lives:is to adopt some prac- 
tices that will guide us and help us 
love God wholly. 

For 16 years I’ve worked as a vol- 
unteer counselor in a church, and, 
following training and certification 
in spiritual direction, and by God’s 
grace, in recent years I’ve culti- 
vated a small practice of spiritual 
direction. My interest increasingly 
has been in helping people experi- 
ence God in their lives. Brother 
Lawrence wrote, 

The most holy, common and 
necessary practice in the spiri- 
tual life is the presence of 
God; that is, habitually to take 
pleasure in His divine com- 
pany, speaking humbly and 
conversing with Him lovingly 
at all seasons, at every min- 
ute, without rule or meas- 
ure—above all, in the time of 
temptations, sorrows, dry- 
ness, distaste, even of infideli- 
ties and sins (p. 83). 


In my own life and through 
knowing people who’ve allowed 
me the privilege of intimacy, I’ve 
come to know that Brother Law- 
rence is right and that all those 
hard states he lists can be pathways 
to God, not obstacles between one- 
self and God. Spiritual direction is 
about helping people along the 
path. Not everyone wants to be ina 
formal spiritual direction relation- 
ship, nor is it necessary. There are 
many ways to nurture our relation- 
ship with God, and Scripture is one 
of the most accessible. 

For Brother Lawrence the gospel 
was directive, and so it is with us. 
The whole of Scripture is necessary 
to our lives of faith, and a regular 
practice of reading Scripture in a 
prayerful, open way transforms 
our lives. 


Sacred Reading. Most religious 
traditions have a practice of sacred 
reading. Jewish mystics tell us that, 
“The road to heaven bears sup- 
(Continued on p. 26) 
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The Therapeutic Church 


By John F. Alexander 


Abel Grimmer 


How do Christians best help people caught in emotional maelstroms like 


depression? Or why we shouldn't expect individualistic therapy to solve 


structural problems. 


ne of God’s greater gifts 
‘OR me has been repeated 
bouts of depression. They haven't 
necessarily been a gift to my wife, 
but half the worthwhile things I 
do with people grow out of my 
depression: it’s hard to lecture 
people righteously about things 
like anxiety and depression when 
you know your own. 

Some of my worst depres- 
sions were as an undergraduate at 
Oxford. I felt terrible and became 
obsessed with questions of per- 
sonal meaning: What’s the pur- 
pose of life? Why am I here? Why 
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get up in the morning? Why should 
I read analytic philosophers and 
behavioristic psychologists when 
African Americans are boycotting 


buses in Montgomery? 

So I spent my time avoiding 
my official curriculum and reading 
Sartre and Dostoevsky, thinkers 
not held in high regard at Oxford 
in the ‘60s. Which no doubt was 
much of their attraction. But those 
writers didn’t exactly ease my 
sense of absurdity. Nor did they 
give me any reason to do more 
than sit and stare into my electric 
fire. 


Schaeffer, Moral Absolutes, and 
Love 
Anyway, my first Christmas at 
Oxford, in the middle of one of the 
worst of those depressions, I went 
to L’Abri. There Francis Schaeffer 
told me I got my meaning from 
God's being infinite and his rules 
absolute and unchanging. That 
made absolutely no sense to me. (It 
makes a little more sense to me 
now, but only a little. People do 
need clear boundaries. But lack of 
boundaries wasn’t my problem.) 
How can unchanging rules 
give life sense? If you feel meaning- 


less and the rules are unchanging, 
won't that just make your life un- 
changingly meaningless? If you’re 
meaningless, wouldn’t God’s infin- 
ity make you infinitely meaning- 
less? 

So I found Schaeffer’s answers 
meaningless. Nonetheless, when he 
looked me in the eye and said these 
things, I felt meaningful. As he 
seemed to forget everything but me 
and my problems, my problems 
grew smaller. 

So one night while I was at 
L’Abri, walking in the Alps by 
moonlight, | made a new, deeper 
commitment to following Jesus. It 
was ironic since L’Abri stood 
against faith being a blind leap, 
and my renewed commitment was 
a blind leap. 

As a lover of paradox, bored by 
the endless logic-chopping of Ox- 
ford, I found this immensely satis- 
fying. Still, | had enough respect 
for logic to try to figure out why I 
had taken such a step. I was pretty 
sure it had something to do with 
being loved, with being under- 
stood and accepted. The folks at 
L’Abri may not have understood 
my objections to their view of 
meaning, but they were asking par- 
allel questions and weren’t shocked 
by iny objections. And they actu- 
ally shared my passion for music 
and painting and literature; I could 
discuss those things with them ina 
way that was new for me, at least 
among Christians. Although they 
didn’t agree with my leftist politics, 
they were the only evangelicals I’d 
met up till then who knew what I 
was talking about and weren't 
shocked with someone’s thinking 
that way. 

I don’t know how soon I fig- 
ured this out, but it also had a lot to 
do with being accepted into a 
group. I was being loved not just 
by individuals, but by a group 
larger than any one of us. These 
were my people: Calvinist intellec- 
tuals with an aesthetic bent, dis- 
placed Americans who weren't 
quite American anymore. I had a 
sense of belonging, to a group I 
could be proud of. 

No doubt, I had cultivated 
the image of being a loner: no one 


understood me, an existentialist in- 
tellectual at home only in cafés on 
the Left Bank where I drank coffee 
and pretended to be Jean Paul Sar- 
tre. But deep down I wanted to be- 
long somewhere (though I did 
what I could to make it impossi- 
ble). 

Now, looking back at the deci- 
sion I made at L’Abri, it does seem 
logical, and deeply Biblical: “By 
this everyone will know that you 
are my disciples, if you have love 
for one another” (John 13:35 
NRSV). “Task... that they may 
all be one. As you, Father, are in 
me and I am in you, may they also 
be in us, so that the world may be- 
lieve that you have sent me” (John 


To help others, we need to re- 
cover the role of the group in the 
New Testament. That is, we need 
to recover the role of the body of 
Christ, the people of God, the lov- 
ing community. Individualized 
therapy in the pastor’s office, even 
at its best, is much less than the 
New Testament presumes, much 
less than our world needs. 


Mitchell and the City of God 
Meanwhile, I returned to Ox- 
ford and discussed all this with my 
philosophy tutor, Basil Mitchell. He 
suggested to me that modern Prot- 
estants (like Schaeffer) tend to see 
ethics as law. He told me that this 
is one good perspective (good post- 


Even the best pastoral counseling and 


psychological therapy are of limited value apart 


from a therapeutic community. 


17:20-21). I was experiencing that 

kind of love at L’Abri. I was being 

loved and included in a united 

group—something like the group 

of disciples who surrounded Jesus. 
So I believed. 


Conclusion 

As you've doubtless figured 
out, what I’m claiming is that the 
way to serve hurting people is to 
include them in a loving group. 
Even the best pastoral counseling 
and psychological therapy are of 
limited value apart from a thera- 
peutic community. 

Put more strongly, the individ- 
ualism of modernity and postmod- 
ernity make psychological and 
spiritual healing almost impossible 
(the Greek word for healing is “sal- 
vation”). Modern and postmodern 
people tend to belong nowhere, 
and so the function of therapy 
tends to be to make us comfortable 
belonging nowhere. It’s like a sur- 
geon treating a cut artery by blood 
transfusion when what the person 
needs is to be sown up, challenged 
to become part of a loving group. 


modernist that he is) but that it 
isn’t very helpful when considering 
love and meaning. 

So he had me read Aristotle’s 
Nicomachean Ethics. Which wasn’t 
much help. At first. 

But articles and commentaries 
on it gradually made it begin to 
make sense to me, more sense than 
anything in ethics had made be- 
fore. One of the authors that Mitch- 
ell gave me was Alasdair MacIn- 
tyre, who later wrote After Virtue, 
which says abstractly much of 
what I’m saying autobiographically 
and in relation to the church. 

Anyway, I learned two things 
while studying Aristotle. The first 
is that ethics needs to be under- 
stood as purposive as well as legal. 
Something is good if it accom- 
plishes its purpose. So when we 
say that a knife is a good knife, we 
mean that it fulfills its purpose 
well, it does well what we use it 
for—it cuts efficiently. This ties eth- 
ics into meaning in a way that a le- 
gal view of ethics can’t. 

What it doesn’t tell us is our 
purpose. And that’s the second 
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thing I learned, although this took 
years. You get your purpose from 
your city, from the group of which 
you're most deeply a part. So good 
people are those who fulfill their 
purpose, who do well what their 
group needs them to do. 

For a white American expatri- 
ate in the ‘60s, this was immensely 
confusing. What group did I be- 
long to? Raised the son of a simple 
Calvinist preacher in rural 
Kansas, I was sent off at 15 to 
a posh prep school outside 
New York City. It was like be- 
ing sent to Mars. I arrived in a 
1945 Plymouth; they arrived 
in chauffeur-driven Cadillacs. 
I couldn’t catch a ball | 
in a boys’ school), and my 
brain was apparently half 
again as large as most of my 
friends there, not to mention 
my friends back in Kansas. 
Then my brain size got me 
sent to England for four years 
where people look down on 
Americans and where even evan- 
gelicals are maybe socialists. In 
what group should I find my role? 
What group did I belong to any- 
way? 

None. Absolutely none. No 
wonder I was lost and depressed. | 
belonged to no group, had no role 
in any group—like most postmod- 
ern people. Hence the explosion of 
depression and anxiety among 
postmodern people. 

So I tried Oxford’s Inter- 
Varsity group, but I could make no 
sense of it. The guys wore suits, 
and the women wore stockings 
with seams in back, and they dis- 
cussed whether men should have 
women in their rooms for tea. 
Meanwhile everyone else I knew 
was wearing jeans and sleeping 
around. I wasn’t practicing the love 
I had learned at L’Abri, but this 
was not a group | wanted to belong 
to. 

Nonetheless, I was beginning 
to grasp some of the theory. Maybe 
in my arrogance and confusion, | 
couldn’t throw my life into being 
an American or into flawed Chris- 
tian groups, but I could throw my- 
self into the city of God, the univer- 
sal church, the kingdom of heaven. 
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There I had a role, something like 
what Aristotle was talking about. I 
could proclaim that God was on 
the side of the poor. I could fight 
for the poor and oppressed in 
churches and in society. 

I had found a purpose in life. 
When I couldn’t remember why to 
get up in the morning, I could talk 
to myself about fighting for justice 
so human beings would suffer less. 


A Local Church 

So I became editor of The Other 
Side, a member of the board of Ev- 
angelicals for Social Action, a 
founder of Evangelicals for McGov- 
ern, an organizer of a national 
group on race and reconciliation. I 
campaigned tirelessly for justice, 
day in and day out, year in and 
year out. I belonged to the city of 
God, to the kingdom of heaven. I 
had a role in a larger scheme; I be- 
longed to a definable group, the 
church universal. I could feel 
meaningful because I was mean- 
ingful. 

But my arrogance and personal 
disorientation kept me from be- 
longing deeply to any actual group. 
Even in groups I founded myself, 
my identity was in being an out- 
sider, above the group looking 
down. I got along with no one. The 
people in Evangelicals for Social 
Action annoyed me, the staff of The 
Other Side blew apart, my wife 
didn’t like me much. 

I loved humanity; it was peo- 
ple I couldn’t stand. 

You have no idea how de- 
pressed I got. So I withdrew. For a 
year, maybe two, I sat and looked 
in the fire. 


The Local Church 

I knew that what I had been 
doing was less than I had experi- 
enced at L’Abri. Something in my 
experience at L’Abri was far be- 
yond my application of Aristotle. I 
was not extending the sort of un- 
derstanding to others that I had ex- 
perienced there. I wasn’t part of 
any specific group of people where 
we loved each other loyally to the 
extent that our roles in life 
were determined by the needs 
of others in our group. 

I knew that I came more 
alive, and was less depressed, 
when my wife Judy and I 
loved and served one another 
and our kids. I was more alive 
when the staff of The Other Side 
functioned as a unity, when I 
had been with good friends at 
Oxford. But loving people 
didn’t come naturally to me. I 
felt much too smart, much too 
superior. Reading and writing 
and campaigning for justice (fulfill- 
ing my role in the church univer- 
sal) left little room for loving any- 
one in particular or belonging 
deeply to any actual group of peo- 

le. 

a In fact, being part of a group 
often interfered with my ego de- 
sires to write and speak and gener- 
ally be important. I gradually un- 
derstood that I was involved in 
what Ernest Becker calls a hero pro- 
ject. Perhaps I loved humanity, but 
not because of my love for actual 
people. 

To understand Aristotle, what I 
needed wasn’t the church univer- 
sal, the kingdom of heaven in ab- 
stract. What I needed was to love 
particular people and to be loved 
by them. The New Testament calls 
this the church, a group of people 
to love, serve, need, be needed by, 
and be committed to. 

One of the most common com- 
plaints of depressed people is that 
they feel useless. Therapists try to 
persuade them that they aren’t. But 
I suggest that often people feel use- 
less because we live in a culture 
where people are useless, where 
people are trained not to love and 
need each other. 

At Oxford, my tutor in social 


psychology was Michael Argyle. 
He’d given me articles on youth 
gangs. It seemed pretty obvious to 
me that these groups could scarcely 
be understood apart from the Nico- 
machean Ethics. Youth gangs were 
joined by kids who needed friends, 
who didn’t have much sense of 
purpose, much sense of personal 
identity, who lacked a clear ethic, 
who often lacked loving parents, 
who had no other group they were 
proud of. They had no roles that 
felt meaningful to them. 

So they joined a gang and im- 
mediately gained a sense of iden- 
tity. Just by being with their home- 
boys and wearing red or black, 
they became somebody. They 
caught values (perhaps for the first 
time) in the intense cohesion of 
their homeboys and, more impor- 
tant, they gained roles in the group, 
roles that gave them value. They 
were not artificial roles, but real 
roles where they were needed. The 
group needed them to put their 
marks on walls, to sell drugs to fi- 
nance the activities of the gang, to 
patrol their boundaries by harass- 
ing and maybe killing people who 
wore the wrong colors. 

Gangs like that fill needs left 
unfilled in modern and postmod- 
ern urban society with its indi- 
vidualism, narcissism, and conse- 
quent anxiety and depression. 

What is the role of modern, 
urban youth? They used to work 
on the farm almost as soon as they 
could walk, and it wasn’t busy 
work. They were needed, to feed 
the family by milking the cows or 
taking the eggs to market. But 
modern youth aren’t needed for 
anything. They aren’t allowed to 
work, nor is there any work for 
them to do, possibly not any work 
even for their parents. Their role, if 
they can be said to have one, is to 
be entertained, to watch television, 
to fulfill themselves. As if anyone 
can fulfill themselves without a de- 
manding role in which they’re ac- 
tually needed. 

So they get bored and make ba- 
bies or kill each other. Be clear: 
those latter options make far more 
sense than watching television. 
They can make them feel needed 


by particular people. They can 
make them belong. It’s their 
church. 

The tragedy is that gangs are a 
counterfeit church. The tragedy is 
that most things are counterfeit 
churches. 

Obviously, I’m not advocating 
youth gangs. What I’m suggesting 
is that we human beings are made 
in such a way that we feel empty, 
depressed, confused, unless we be- 
long in a group in which we’re 
needed. That’s the church, real 


19th-century invention of the nu- 
clear family that they become pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with each 
other and blow their family apart. 
Further, how long does it take for 
kids to be grown and gone, leaving 
you unneeded? 

We need groups larger than 
Mom, Dad, and two kids, but 
smaller than churches in the hun- 
dreds or thousands. We need 
groups whom we know and by 
whom we are known. Without 
them, what can a therapist do? Per- 


Often people feel useless because we live ina 


culture where people are useless, where people 


are trained not to love and need each other. 


church or counterfeit church, that 
frees us from many forms of de- 
pression and anxiety and from the 


need to have hero projects. 


Late Capitalism and Primary 
Groups 

Belonging and being needed 
are structurally lacking for most 
people in late capitalist, mass soci- 
ety. In postmodern societies, peo- 
ple can’t count on being needed by 
others. Our churches and our 
places of work are so huge we’re 
anonymous. Among hundreds, 
maybe thousands, of people, no 
one needs you. If you’re sick, a 
nameless person replaces you. 

This reality is especially severe 
for Poo people. They don’t feel 
needed because their role in society 
is to keep the price of labor down 
and thereby get conservative politi- 
cians elected and re-elected. 
They’re needed only by their fami- 
lies, and the men live in the knowl- 
edge that often their families will 
do better economically if they 
leave. 

Laborers and the middle class 
are genuinely needed at least by 
their families, but in our culture 
this means nuclear families that are 
so small they can’t bear all that 
weight. Husbands and wives are li- 
able to expect so much of the late 


suade people that they aren’t use- 
less when they are? Help them get 
comfortable with being useless? 

Instead of trying to persuade 
postmodern people of their value, 
should we be starting small 
churches, loving groups, the kind 
they had in the New Testament? 
Then would we see healing (salva- 
tion) for the depressed (and the op- 
pressed)? 

Certainly the role of the pasto- 
ral therapist would be changed. 
Their role would to be to work 
with people on getting themselves 
to belong, letting themselves feel 
needed, and not feeling above oth- 
ers. Then the pastoral therapeutic 
question wouldn't be a speculative 
one about your relation to your 
mother or father (though that may 
be the source of some problems). It 
would be a concrete one about here 
and now: Where are you genuinely 
needed in this church? Who needs 
your love? 

Then depression will begin to 
disappear. Or at least stop being 
pandemic. 


John Alexander (M.A., M.Div.) is 
pastor of an inner-city church commu- 
nity in the Mission district of San Fran- 
cisco. He is the author of many books 
and articles and is a former editor of 
The Other Side magazine. 
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Reel Life 
The Truman Show 


All the world’s a stage, 


And all the men and women merely players 


—Shakespeare 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


What if all the world really was a 
stage? And, what if, as infants im- 
agine, the whole world really did 
revolve around you? Truman Bur- 
bank’s world does revolve around 
him—the problem is, it isn’t the 
real world. Truman is unknow- 
ingly living on a giant television 
sound stage. What to Truman has 
been real life has been a 24-hour a 
day, long-running soap opera for 
the viewing public. 

From the first shots of him in 
utero, Truman’s whole life has 
been filmed. With 5,000 cameras 
hidden around his “home town” of 
Seahaven, Truman has never had a 
private moment. 

The director and creator of The 
Truman Show, a man named 
Christof, is a megalomaniac who 
presents his total usurpation of 
Truman’s life as an art form. “This 
show is not fake,” he likes to say. 
But, of course, it is fake. The island 
town of Seahaven is safe and sac- 
charine and sanitized, a corny 
1950s sitcom world. But Truman 
himself is real, and there lies the 
story. 

When the film begins, Truman 
seems happy enough in his ersatz 
life. He has a 9-to-5 job in insurance 
sales, a cute picket-fenced house, 
and a perky blonde wife, Meryl, 
who cajoles and seduces him out of 
his occasional bouts of wanderlust. 
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Besides making sure that Truman 
doesn’t leave the island, Meryl 
does a series of product endorse- 
ments for the camera throughout 
the day. And like everything else 
in Truman’s life, she was chosen 
for him. 

But years ago, as a college stu- 
dent, before Meryl in her little 
cheerleader’s outfit literally fell 
into his lap, Truman did choose 
someone. He pursued a woman 
meant to be an extra on the set, and 
briefly made her his leading lady. 


She was quickly rushed off cam- 
era. But it was a real connection 
and he has never forgotten it. 

During Truman’s childhood the 
actor playing his father was 
“killed” in a boating accident. As 
it was meant to, this “accident” 
gave Truman a permanent fear of 
water, and further chained him to 
his island home. But now, years 
later, his actor/ father has managed 
to break back onto the set and is 
spotted by Truman. The man is 
(continued on page 18) 


Music 


Brian Blade 
Brian Blade Fellowship 
Blue Note Records 


An interview and review 


by Dan Ouellette 


Brian Blade is a drummer for all 
seasons. He’s one of the most in- 
demand jazz beat keepers, and he’s 
equally at home holding down the 
rhythm with such legendary pop 
artists as Bob Dylan and Joni 
Mitchell. How does he manage to 
tailor his playing for the variety of 
artists he performs with? 

The son of a Shreveport, Loui- 
siana, preacher, Blade told me re- 
cently, “It all goes back to my earli- 
est drumming experiences playing 
in church. You surrender to the 
whole. It’s not so much about what 
you're playing as it is serving the 
entire body. Every situation re- 
quires you to submit. Each person 
may be different, but my approach 
never changes. The way I look at it 
is, each time I go out to play I’m 
working with another storyteller.” 

Earlier this year Blade made his 
auspicious debut recording as a 
leader with Brian Blade Fellowship 
on Blue Note. While as a session 
man he often thrills with volcanic 
energy, Blade takes a different tack 
on his own album. Instead of thun- 
der and lightning, Blade unleashes 
a steady shower of rhythms. “The 
music itself dictated how things 
would unfold,” he says. “I’m tell- 
ing a story through the songs. Plus, 
I wanted the spirit and fellowship 
of the group to be documented.” 

Blade earns high marks in doing 
so here. He delivers an improvisa- 


tionally rich collection of tunes. The 
disc is rooted in straightahead jazz, 
but Blade blends in pop, r&b, Afri- 
can and country music sensibilities. 
Rather than arrive at the sessions 
with sketches, Blade composed 
full-fledged pieces with interweav- 
ing melodies and beautiful harmo- 
nies. “I wanted to create an orches- 
tral quality to the songs, not bring 
fragments of melodies to the studio 
and let the guys blow away on 
them.” The most obvious departure 
from jazz territory on Fellowship 
also gives the CD its most compel- 
ling and haunting sound: the pedal 
steel guitar, a country staple played 


to meditative, melancholic perfec- 
tion by Dave Easley. 

“The pedal steel is one of my fa- 
vorite instruments because of its 
range of emotion,” says Blade, who 
also enlisted for the project guitar- 
ist Jeff Parker, alto saxophonist My- 
ron Waldren, tenor and soprano 
saxophonist Melvin Butler, key- 
boardist Jon Cowherd, and bassist 
Christopher Thomas. “But having 
the pedal steel in the mix was all 
about Dave. He’s so great. I would 
have used him if he walked into 
the sessions with a kazoo.” Blade 
notes that one of his favorite 
records lately is Homogenic by pop 
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singer Bjork. “She sings this amaz- 
ing line that says, “You don’t have 
to speak/I feel the emotional land- 
scapes.’ That sums up what I’m af- 
ter on my album: emotional land- 
scapes.” 

The CD opens with the exuber- 
ant number “Red River Revel,” a 
snapshot of the Shreveport festival 
of the same name that exposed 
Blade to a variety of musical styles. 
“T grew up in church,” says Blade, 
whose father still serves as pastor 
of the local Zion Baptist congrega- 
tion. “I always heard gospel and I 
was also listening to the radio. But 
the Revel is what opened my ears. 
You can go from tent to tent and 
hear something different. That’s 
where I learned to think beyond 
boundaries.” 

As a kid, Blade’s parents were 
supportive of his interests. He 
wanted to play tennis; they hired 
an instructor and paid for lessons. 
After a spell of learning how to 
play his first instrument, the violin, 
he was eager to try his hands at 
drumming; his folks found him a 
teacher. 

My parents were in my corner,” 
Blade says. “They never discou- 
raged me. I’m sure if I was on an 
eternally treacherous path, they 
would have stopped me. But as 
long as I was interested in some- 
thing constructive, they stood be- 
hind me.” 

Well-known in jazz circles and 
well-versed in pop, Blade enjoys 
his frequent border crossings. He’s 
a jazz cat, sure, but he’s also wide 
open to all music flavors. “You 
know, we segregate ourselves too 
much,” Blade says. “Life is much 
bigger than that. Music speaks to 
me no matter what box it comes in. 
It’s like this great record store in 
Austin called Waterloo where all 
the CDs are in alphabetical order. 
They’re not categorized by genre. 
So if you want Miles Davis and 
Deep Purple, you go to the D sec- 
tion. I admire that because it recog- 
nizes that the world is blending. 
It’s not homogenous. Hopefully 
artists will reflect that in their mu- 
sic. That’s what I set out to achieve 
with my album.” Hf 
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(Truman continued) 


hauled away and Truman’s friends 
and family tell him he was imagin- 
ing things. But reality has in- 
truded and Truman begins piecing 
together clues to his strange life, 
and as he figures things out, he 
starts rebelling. 

Christof has always claimed that 
Truman is perfectly happy in his 
scripted life, but when it becomes 
clear that he’s miserable and trying 
to escape, Christof won’t allow 
him to. Christof has confused his 
role as director with that of crea- 
tor—he confuses filming Truman 
with owning him. When he calmly 
films Truman as he nearly dies 
during an escape attempt, Christof 
says, “Why not? I filmed his birth.” 

The names in this movie have 
significance. Truman Burbank signi- 
fies the combination of a real man 
and a studio product. The name, 
Christof, is a nod to the avant 
garde artist Christo, who puts 
huge art installations in real set- 
tings instead of galleries. Its other 
meaning is that Christof thinks of 
himself as god-like, as a Christ fig- 
ure but he is, in fact, an anti-Christ 
figure. 

Running his own vast studio 
where he controls not only actors 
but weather conditions and the 
time the sun rises and sets, Christof 
is a pseudo-creator. In one of the 
film’s sly moments, when Tru- 
man’s best friend watches a sunset 
with him and says, “The big guy 
really outdid himself tonight,” the 
actor is not referring to God, but to 
the director. 

In fact, the God who created us 
does not control our every move, 
does not totally script our lives or 
their outcomes. That is both fright- 
ening and thrilling. So as we root 
for Truman to escape from the stu- 
dio, we are urging him to be fully 
human, in the way God intended. 
We may also see his condition as a 
metaphor for ourselves. We now 
see through a veil darkly, but 
someday we will see more clearly. 
Like Truman, we want to move 
from the world of appearance to- 
ward God’s deeper reality. Hi 


Books 


The Book 
That James Wrote 


Earl F. Palmer 
William B. Eerdmans: 1997 
90 pages 


reviewed by Krista Faries 


E arl Palmer’s commentary on the. 
book of James is a meaty expo- 
sition of a difficult book which, as 
Palmer says, is “sure to offend eve- 
ryone in some way” (xiii), and 
which, in fact, was passionately re- 
jected by Martin Luther for many 
years (84). 

Recognizing James as someone 
who doesn’t skirt the issues, 
Palmer recommends reading James 
as an antidote to our politically cor- 
rect, afraid-to-speak-for-fear-of- 
offending culture. With James we 
can start the real discussion— 
unafraid to speak openly, to disa- 
gree, to question, to argue, and to 
be challenged to stand apart from 
the current trend of thinking to get 
a clear head about what's really 
true. 

Contrasting James’s style with 
the style of Paul’s letters, which 
dominate the latter half of the New 
Testament, Palmer describes 
James’s style as “poetic” in the 
style of the Hebrew Proverbs, in 
contrast with Paul’s prose which is 
rooted in the “Greek rhetorical tra- 
dition” (14). In James’s letter, bold 
statements are echoed by images 
and metaphors that illustrate the 
statements. Palmer’s own prose 
seems to take its inspiration from 
James—a blend of the pragmatic 
and the poetic, wrapping clear 
straightforward language with 
vivid pictures, stories, and meta- 
phors. The reader is not over- 
whelmed by dense prose, but is 
challenged with food for the mind, 
the imagination, and the soul. 

Broken down into 30 or so brief 


subsections (two-to-three pages 
each), this book is ideal for daily 
personal study. Because James can 
be heavy stuff, these smaller sec- 
tions are good for taking in and di- 
gesting slowly, meditating on them 
throughout the day. 

Palmer begins by giving the 
reader historical context for the 
Biblical text. In his introduction, he 
makes a case for James’s right to 
give hard-hitting advice. Identify- 
ing James as James the brother of 
Jesus, a leader in the early church 
who suffered persecution and was 
put to death in A.D. 62, Palmer as- 
serts that James is someone who 
knew what he was talking about 
when he described what it means 
to have genuine faith in God. He 
was not glibly spouting opinions 
but spoke with the solid authority 
of someone who had been pro- 
foundly tested in his own faith. 

Palmer goes on to create a pic- 
ture of the larger historical setting, 
the place and time into which 
Christianity made its perilous en- 
trance, and who these early Chris- 
tians were to whom James was 
writing. 

Palmer’s exposition of the text it- 
self focuses on three themes: faith, 
the nature of God, and advice re- 
flecting James’s pastoral concerns 
for guiding the church in its actions 
and daily life in community with 
one another. Palmer’s in-depth 
and insightful discussions of the 
first two themes establishes a foun- 
dation for the discussion of the 
third theme, James’s challenging 
advice to the “scattered tribes.” 

Approaching the first theme, 
Palmer uses a wonderful metaphor 
(I’ll leave it a surprise) to illustrate 
how faith is a word whose mean- 
ing continues to grow as we study 
it. He then shows how James ex- 
plores some part of what this word 
can mean for us. He speaks of 
faith’s “durability” —” faith in God 
is not fragile nor easily destroyed” 
(25)—the testing of faith through 
trials does not weaken it but 
strengthens it (as described in the 
first few verses of James). Palmer 
demystifies faith in some healthy 
ways, even while it remains a mys- 
tery: “Faith is the act of focusing di- 


Ik almer’s own 
prose seems to 
take its inspiration 
from James—a 
blend of the 
pragmatic and 


the poetic. 


rectly on God and asking him for 
help. That is the skill of faith: focus- 
ing on God” (27). While faith is in 
many ways a profound gift of 
God’s grace, it is also something 
we can choose to act on, a skill we 
can choose to sharpen. 

One of James’s most difficult 
passages is the passage that 
reads, “But ask in faith, never 
doubting . . . for the doubter, being 
double-minded and unstable in 
every way, must not expect to re- 
ceive anything from the Lord” 
(James 1:6-8). I found Palmer’s 
discussion of the Greek word 
diakronos-—the word translated 
“doubt”—helpful here, as well as 
the distinctions he makes between 
different kinds of doubt: James 
does not mean that faith never en- 
counters doubt. 

In the next section, Palmer dis- 
cusses several passages that reveal 
aspects of God’s character: God’s 
wholeness, generosity, glorious- 
ness; God as the source of wisdom; 
God as the only one who can judge; 
God as the one whose name is 
powerful. This central section 
draws the reader into deeper explo- 
ration and knowledge of God, the 
end and goal of our faith. Here 


Palmer roots us in the basis for 
James's advice coming up. 

Palmer then takes a sequential 
path through the pastoral advice 
that is the heart of James’s letter. 
Divided into 12 subsections, this 
part of the book covers most of 
James’s text, minus some of the 
passages which were extensively 
covered earlier. Here are found 
some of the most offensive pas- 
sages, like “Come now, you rich 
people, weep and wail for the mis- 
eries that are coming to you” 
(James 5:1). (Read further in James 
for more context!) 

With statements like this, James 
is hardly polite or politic. But his 
words are clarifying, and _ ulti- 
mately freeing. He reminds us in 
bold language what is true and 
what is not, what is important and 
what is not, what stands and what 
falls. James tells us in no uncertain 
terms that we are human and will 
pass away, that riches do not bring 
us glory, that glory belongs to God 
alone, and our time and energy 
should be spent treating each other 
with love and respect, not making 
distinctions that lift one person 
above another. 

In an interesting Epilogue to his 
book, Palmer tells about Martin Lu- 
ther’s struggles with James, and 
John Calvin’s defense of James (84- 
85). This historical discussion re- 
flects for me the dynamic and con- 
tinuous human struggle that exists 
in our attempt to understand some 
part of this God whose ways we 
can hardly begin to grasp—a strug- 
gle that exists whether we are lay- 
people or one of the great theolo- 
gians in history. 

What Palmer writes, throughout 
this study, is both nourishing and 
nurturing, as it reflects James’s 
toughness, but is always written 
with an eye to the truth of God’s 
great love for us. Underlying 
James’s hard words are deep com- 
passion and a love for the Truth 
that frees us. It is this mediating 
understanding that Palmer brings 
to The Book That James Wrote. 


Krista Fartes 1s a technical writer 
and free-lance editor. She has an M.A. 
in English literature. 
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Jubal 


An Interview with Pete Docter 


Buzz Lightyear’s co-creator and alter-ego 


Pete Docter was a 
writer and supervising 
animator for the movie 
Toy Story. He is 
slated to direct 

an upcoming 
animated feature 

by Pixar for Disney. 
Doug Bunnell 

and I interviewed 

Pete ata 

Mexican restaurant 


in Berkeley. 
— Sharon Gallagher 
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Radix: How did you start working 
in animation? 


Docter: I guess it’s something I’ve 
been interested in since I was really 
little. Bringing something to life 
that is really just a bunch of 
squares and wedges is like mimick- 
ing God. Making these images 
move was the first thing that got 
me hooked. 

Then when you get good at it, 
the drawing is not only moving 
but it’s thinking. It looks as though 
it’s alive, a thinking being. And 
that’s what’s kept me hooked— 
that kind of acting, of creating a 
character that does not really exist. 
In hand-drawn animation it’s a 
bunch of drawings. On the com- 
puter it’s a bunch of digital infor- 
mation, but it doesn’t really exist 
anywhere except in the mind of the 
artist who puts it together, so I 
guess it’s a desire to “play God” 
and all that. 


Radix: Did you ever think you'd be 
doing what you’re doing right 
now? 


Docter: I didn’t think about that at 
all. I just knew I liked doing it. Peo- 
ple always look at me and say, 
“You're so lucky. You’ve had this 


talks about his work and his faith. 


goal throughout your life. You al- 
ways knew what you were going to 
do.” But I never really thought 
about it. I got out of high school 
and went to the University of Min- 
nesota and took philosophy classes 
and a couple of art classes. Even 
the next year when I ended up go- 
ing to the California Institute of the 
Arts, I wasn’t thinking long term. It 
was just, “This is cool. I want to 
learn how to do this better.” 

I was lucky that when I got out 
of school the industry was expand- 
ing. People who graduated before 
me, were having to bag groceries. 
There were no jobs available for 
years, except for My Pretty Pony 
and other lame-o stuff, that wasn’t 
creatively satisfying. When I got 
out of school, there were a couple 
of jobs open for me. So it turns out 
I was born at a good time. 


Radix: You've described your jour- 
ney as being in the right place at 
the right time. That’s only one ex- 
perience. Are there other experi- 
ences in which you've seen that? 


Docter: Even hooking up with 
Pixar. I came out of school and had 
a chance to go to several places. | 
don’t know why I chose Pixar, be- 
cause it was kind of the dark horse 


in a way. Hand-drawn animation 


was what | had always been inter- 
ested in and so | thought I would 
probably go into hand-drawing, 
but Pixar caught my eye. When I 
joined it was small. I think I was 
the tenth person in the animation 
group. Now, eight years later, there 
are 400 or 500. I came on before Toy 
Story, so I was a part of that. A 
couple of years later | would have 
missed the boat. But it’s not me 
planning these things. 


Radix: Did you have favorite ani- 
mators when you were growing 
up, or do you now? 


Docter: Oh, both. Animators are 


not usually people that the public 
is generally aware of other than 
Walt Disney, who actually did very 
little animation in terms of the ac- 
tual craft of taking a bunch of 
drawings and making them come 
to life. He was a great story-teller, 
which is, of course, why his films 
do so well—and having a good 
manager. Artists are usually a 
pretty odd bunch, and they often 
times have egos. You want to say, 
“J made that painting. There it is on 
the wall, and it’s mine.” 

But in animation you have to get 
hundreds of people to work to- 


gether, to co-own this thing (we’re 
kind of socialists in that way), 
which is hard for a lot of people. 
There were a lot of animators | 
really loved. Disney, and then 
other guys like Chuck Jones. He 
did a lot of Warner Brothers car- 
toons. It’s kind of hard even at that 
studio to say that anyone was per- 
sonally the creator of a character, 
because they traded directors back 
and forth, but he did a lot of my fa- 
vorite cartoons. And then there are 
other guys. One of them is a man 
named Bach. He lives alone with 
one assistant on a farm in Canada 
somewhere, and he makes these 
really great, very personal films, 
mostly about environmental issues 
that say, “Technology is going to 
take you over and any spirituality 
that we have.” There is another one 
who approaches the subject of 
God, the creation of animals, and 
so on. It’s not overtly religious, but 
you get a sense that spirituality is 
important to him and his work. 


Radix: How much animation do 
you get to do now? 


Docter: Zero. It seems that 
throughout the business, when you 


get good. at something, you don’t 
get to do it any more. You rise up 


Pete Docter 


to a point where you’re managing 
other people, even though you’re 
still getting to do a lot of cool stuff. 


Radix: What is it that you do now? 


Docter: Right now I’m directing a 
film that I can’t really talk about 
yet. It’s coming out probably in the 
year 2000. 


Radix: This will be your third full 
film? 


Docter: It will actually be the 
fourth. Toy Story, then Bug’s Life, 
which will be out in November, 
and then Toy Story II, which comes 
out in ‘99, and then this one. 


Radix: In making Toy Story you 
were one of three writers? 


Docter: Three of us came up with 
the concept, and then eventually 
there were another three writers 
that we brought in, script writers. 
Technically I did some script writ- 
ing, but more story plotting, char- 
acter development, and things like 
that. 


Radix: So having the three of you 
work together—did that work out? 
It clearly worked in terms of what 
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you produced, but what about the 
process? 


Docter: All along the way there 
was a struggle with taking owner- 
ship for material but not feeling 
that you have to get your name on 
it. One of the ideas put out there is 
“It’s no longer yours; it belongs to 
the group or the film.” If you’re 
saying, “That’s my idea,” so that 
you're protecting your idea, it’s not 
going to work. You really have to 
be giving and let things flow. If it 
doesn’t work, it’s not an insult to 
you personally, which it usually 
feels as if it is, at first. 


Radix: You’ve said that each of you 
three writers on Toy Story identi- 
fied with a different character. 
Which character were you? 


Docter: I’m part of Buzz. He was 
the character I identified most with, 
at least in the writing of the film, 
because I get lost in my own world 
a lot of times. I remember once as a 
kid I was playing in the play- 
ground at school, and I looked 
around, and everybody was gone. 
The bell had rung, and everybody 
else went back to class. So I actu- 
ally got in trouble and had to stay 
in the principal’s office. It wasn’t 
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intentional at all; | was completely 
lost in my own world. 


Radix: | think that Buzz’s moment 
of self-knowledge was one of the 
more powerful moments in the 
film, a very painful moment, be- 
cause he was not who he thought 
he was. 


Docter: Yes. The thing I find inter- 
esting about that is he finds out the 
truth about himself from televi- 
sion. I don’t know what that says. 


Radix: Tell us a little about the dif- 
ferent stages you go through, 
starting from ground zero with an 
idea. 


Docter: Well, that’s the difference, 
I'd say, between an artist versus an 
entertainer in some ways. I’d say 
Eastern European films are more 
art pieces. I don’t know if people 
there see animated films as art, but 
I do, and those are really expres- 
sions of a personal vision. Whereas 
what we do is more like vaudeville 
or entertainment. 

There’s some amount of per- 
sonal vision, but we also keep the 
audience in mind at all times. What 
will play, what will they respond 
to? Like a good actor, really—stage 


Woody and Buzz 


actors will change their perfor- 
mance as they go, to reach the audi- 
ence—to make them laugh, to 
make them cry. We’re trying to do 
that. 

If we were trying to do art, we'd 
just sit in our office. We’d do it, 
and it would be done. But the way 
the studio is set up is you do some- 
thing, and present it to another per- 
son. They make changes. You 
change it, and you present it to an- 
other person, and they make 
changes, and you make changes. So 
there’s always a fresh eye coming 
in and mucking with it. 


Radix: That’s very Presbyterian— 
lots of committees. 


Docter: Yes. The executives want 
to make their mark on the film. But 
ultimately, I think, there’s a good 
and a bad side to that. It can be- 
come very bland and mushy if too 
many people say, “Ah, I don’t like 
that. Take that hard edge off” or 
“Smooth this out.” It becomes this 
big blob. But if there is someone 
strong behind it who can stand up 
for the project, then the collabora- 
tion can actually sharpen the pro- 
cess. 


Radix: When you were working on 


Toy Story, were you envisioning 
certain actors in the parts? 


Docter: Yes. It usually helps to 
have someone in mind, as you’re 
writing the dialogue or drawing 
the pictures for the story boards. If 
you have in your head how some- 
one would work or talk or move, it 
helps to nail down the character. 


Radix: I know you've been a fan of 
Disney’s work throughout your 


life. Do you have a favorite Disney 
film? 


Docter: It depends on what I’m 
watching for. I like the nice simplic- 
ity of Dumbo. There are a lot of fan- 
tasy elements of Peter Pan that I 

like. Especially I like One Hundred 
and One Dalmatians until the pup- 
pies get kidnapped. Then it gets 


boring for some reason. 


Radix: How has having a child 
changed who you are as an artist? 


Docter: Work-wise, I definitely see 
things differently. There are things 
I would find kind of quirky or 
weird, that might have a tinge of 
violence to it, but as a single guy, 
or even as a married guy, I’d think, 
“It’s funny.” But then when you 
have a kid, you think, “Oh, he'll be 
watching this. I don’t know how 
I’d feel about that.” As a Christian, 
having my son has made me even 
more amazed by the whole Crea- 
tion, when I watch him grow and 
start to connect things in his brain. 
I say, “That’s amazing.” It leaves 
me speechless. 


Radix: How would you say that be- 
ing a Christian affects how you do 
your work? 


Docter: Years ago when I first 
spoke at church, I was kind of ner- 
vous about talking about Chris- 
tianity and my work. It didn’t 
really connect. But more and more 
it seems to be connecting for me. I 
ask for God’s help, and it’s defi- 
nitely affected what I’m doing. It’s 
helped me to calm down and focus. 
There were times when I got too 
stressed out with what I was doing, 


God of Grammar 


You are the Suffix 


and the Prefix. 
You are my very 


immediate Intensifier. 


No doubt, you are 
the Definite Article. 
O Most Conjunctional Creator, 


I am sentenced 


with your active verbs, 


direct objects, and superlatives, 
God of grammar, 

of spiritual parts of speech, 
Corrector of wrong syntax, 

point out my sentence fragments 
and other errors of composition, 


as I see each of my question marks 


straighten up into exclamation points. 


—Geoff Pope 


and now I just step back and say, 
“God, help me through this.” It 
really helps you keep a perspective 
on things, not only in work, but in 
relationships. 

At first you hire people based 
purely on their talent, but what it 
ends up is that people who really 
go far are good people. They’re 
good people to work with, and I 
think God really helps in those re- 
lationships. 


Radix: I know you do a lot of pray- 
ing, and that’s a big part of the ar- 
tistic part of what you guys do. 


Docter: Yes. You could probably 
work on a live-action movie that 
takes maybe six months hating 
everybody else and you'd still 
have a film. But these animation 
projects take three or four years, 
and it’s really difficult to do with- 
out having a good relationship 
with the people you’re working 
with 


Radix: Do you ever see yourself 


making a more explicitly Christian 
movie? 


Docter: Not at this point. I don’t 
know that that’s really me. I don’t 
feel so comfortable with that. Even 
if you have a moral to a story, if 
you actually come out and say it, it 
loses its power. Not that we’re try- 
ing to be sneaky or anything, but 
you have more ability to affect 
people if you’re not quite so bla- 
tant about it. Does that make 
sense? 


Radix: That seems right in line 
with what Jesus’ parables were 
too. He tended not to come right 
out and explain, “This is what | 
was trying to say.” 


Docter: To me art is about express- 
ing something that can’t be said in 
literal terms. You can say it in 
words, but it’s always just beyond 
the reach of actual words, and 
you're doing whatever you can to 
communicate a sense of something 
that is beyond you. 
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(Theological Insights continued) 

In wars, those who do not believe 
as we do can be murdered or en- 
slaved, and their homes and fami- 
lies destroyed. In a community our 
list of correct rules guides us about 
whom to snub; in a church it tells 
us who the real Christians are and 
whom to avoid. Somehow 
knowing right and wrong implies 
safety and power. If we know the 
rules, we are in control. If we are 
in control, we can feel like God, 
and we do not need to face seri- 
ously that we are finite. | While 
we, as naturally as breathing, 
strive to be as God, God chose in 
Jesus to be finite. We are invited 
into the blessedness of that fini- 
tude. 

I do not need to remind you, of 
course, that sinners (by that 
word’s first century definition) 
were the group Jesus welcomed, 
healed, forgave, and nurtured. It 
was the righteous whom Jesus 
confronted, and when their ver- 
sion of control was interrupted, 
their purity system, it was the 
righteous who planned his death. 
These Biblical events demonstrate 
a natural human process that oc- 
curs in the life of every individual. 
Psychology can help us under- 
stand sin and redemption. 

Margaret Mahler5 and D. W. 
Winnicott® in their work with nor- 
mal child development note that 
infants under the best of circum- 
stances can depend on their 
mother to meet needs they are un- 
able to meet. In this situation, they 
experience themselves as omnipo- 
tent. As they grow in ability, and 
delight in their developing skills, 
they do not like to recognize how 
much there is that they cannot do. 
They hope that Mom will interpret 
what they need and supply it 
without their having to ask. When 
she does not, of course, their dis- 
appointment is boundless, their 
punishment swift, and Mom is left 
calling the pediatrician for assis- 
tance. 

The problem, of course, is the 
child’s developing brain. He or she 
has begun to experience limita- 
tions, finitude, smallness. And 
Mom, rather than being perfectly 
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By God’s abundant love, never from 


Our own merit, we are safe. We are free 


to enter, as God planned, into the 


blessedness of finite living. 


under their control, able to inter- 
pret their every whim, has also be- 
gun to expect some things from 
them. Experience after experience 
gradually teaches a child that she 
or he is not omnipotent, not in per- 
fect control, but rather is small and 
vulnerable. 

The most intense period of this 
traumatic realization we call the 
“terrible twos.” Only ministrations 
from loving parents sustain the 
child through this time. 

Our longing to be “as God” is 
built into the human psyche, and 
“the Fall” is a normal part of hu- 
man development. I think, in fact, 
we never quite recover from find- 
ing ourselves finite. We reach in- 
stead for some way to reestablish 
our feeling of control. 

Our finitude comes to us most 
viscerally through our feelings: 
fear, sadness, hurt, loneliness, help- 
lessness, as well as love and joy. 
Most immediately they remind us 
of what the small child learns, that 
we are vulnerable and sometimes 
helpless in a large, frightening 
world. Psychology, even popular 
psychology, has told us for 30 years 
that we need to feel our feelings. In 
this it is Biblical. The psalms, for 
example, are rich with feelings, 
fully expressed; the prophets ex- 
pound their concerns with vigor. 
We see Jesus moving through his 
life acting spontaneously from a 
variety of feelings. 

When we visit our feelings and 
listen to them with respect, we are 
in touch with our own God-given 
wisdom—but part of the wisdom 
reminds us we are finite. By God’s 
grace, however, we recognize only 
small portions of our finitude. By 
grace we are also wooed into em- 


bracing it. 

The human mind is brilliant in 
its strategies for escaping aware- 
ness of our finitude and thereby ig- 
noring our feelings. We can escape 
through alcohol or drugs. We can 
be distracted by focusing intently 
on other people’s behavior and try- 
ing to control them. We can even 
escape feeling by becoming very re- 
ligious and very active at church. 

As a practicing therapist, theol- 
ogy guides me. Certain questions 
direct my work with a client: 
Where is this person locked into a 
system of control? Where is he try- 
ing to be God, knowing good and 
evil, and crushing himself in the 
process? Where is she exerting her 
energy to escape her finitude? 
What form of popular psychology 
has become an idol, setting up a 
cruel path to frustration and dis- 
couragement while leading away 
from God’s abundant love? What 
purity system, good and evil, do 
these people measure themselves 
and enemies against? 

A student from one of Berkeley’s 
seminaries comes to see me. She is 
a single mom, embroiled in papers 
and exams, negotiating the process 
toward ordination, while she is 
also in the process of launching an 
adolescent into adulthood. She 
works part-time at the school to 
help pay bills. Her burden is im- 
mense, and she feels somewhat 
guilty. She has several explanations 
from popular culture for her feel- 
ings of being overwhelmed. “I am 
not taking enough time for. my- 
self,” she explains from one popu- 
lar theory, which describes suffer- 
ing as our fault. “You know, not 
taking time to smell the roses, or 
get a massage. Things like that.” 


“T also wonder,” she ponders, 
launching into yet another version 
of popular psychology to explain 
her pain as pathology, “if I am co- 
dependent with my daughter. | 
worry that she doesn’t really un- 
derstand that she cuts off her op- 
tions if she doesn’t go to college.” 

She shifts suddenly to a form of 
theology, “Why is God doing this 
to me? Why does he make every- 
thing so hard?” 

“Things right now are certainly 
hard,” I reflect, “and there is no ob- 
vious end in sight. You made a 
painful choice to end your mar- 
riage, you were so happy when 
you were accepted into seminary, 
and now so many responsibilities 
press in on you.” She affirms this. 

“You know, it reminds me of the 
' Israelites when they escaped from 
Egypt. They had to take a great 
risk, but then they had to face the 
day-to-day trek in the wilderness. 
It seems that you are in just such a 
wilderness wandering right now. 
The Israelites hated it, too. They 
complained a lot. No wonder you 
hate it.” 

The story normalizes her suffer- 
ing with its attendant protest, and 
strengthens her for continued jour- 
ney. It anchors her firmly in her fin- 
itude. The story places me by her 
side. I can empathize with her dis- 
tress and help her sort her priori- 
ties. It is a sacred story she can re- 
member and use as a metaphor for 
this portion of her life. While she is 
in the desert, after all, that which is 
still “a slave” within her has time 
to mature and become truly free. 
When she enters her “promised 
land,” the land will not need to be 
perfect to cushion her fragile self. 
Rather she has the chance to recog- 
nize ambiguity as part of life, de- 
velop flexibility and assertiveness 
to address these issues when she 
serves a church. Faith offers psy- 
chotherapy a power of community 
and shared meaning to sustain 
life’s journey. 

How exactly does psychology 
enliven faith? How might it help 
enlighten our understanding of sal- 
vation? We say, “Jesus died for our 
sin.” But what does that mean? 
How could we understand it psy- 


The Last Sacrament 


By most accounts some small black hole will win, 


When you and I will meet our sun and then 


Our sun its galaxy, and galaxies 


Their clusters in an inward rush of skies. 


Lord, have mercy. 
Christ, have mercy. 
Lord, have mercy. 
Christ, have mercy. 


How will our hearts survive exposed to all 


Those billion-stars in such confessional, 
Our world laid bare in the hot point of a pin? 
Will this sun's flame consume our massy sins? 


Almighty God, our Father in heaven, 

before whom live all who die in the Lord: 

Receive us into the courts of your dwelling place. 
Let our hearts and souls now ring out tn joy to you. 


This sun, this center of celestial fires, 


Disposed to consummation, thus conspires 


To marry us and every other thing. 


Brighter worlds will be conceived that night, 


When willing saints and mother earth all sing, 
Embraced by that old flame the father of light. 


— Kevin Hadduck 


chologically? We have already 
noted that human development is a 
stony path. As our brain develops, 
we become increasingly aware that 
we are not in charge, we do not 
control the universe. It is a heart- 
breaking discovery and we swiftly 
punish the messengers, our hapless 
parents, who hearing our rages 
wonder what they have done 
wrong. Somewhere along the line 
we notice that our rage has not de- 
stroyed them, that they have not re- 
taliated even though we imagine 
they will, and that we still do not 
rule the universe. We are still wel- 
come on a lap. This is a picture of 
what happens in our salvation.” 
Billy Graham in his recent East 
Bay appearance offered a familiar 


call to come forward: “Just come. 
You don’t have to do anything.” 
Just come. Whoever you are, you 
are welcome. We are invited to en- 
ter a lifelong journey to compre- 
hend the immense tenderness of 
God. 

People of first century Palestine, 
like people of every age and cul- 
ture, arranged a system of conven- 
tional wisdom that distinguished 
the good people from the bad, 
good behavior from bad, the pure 
from the impure. Commitment to 
correct action, correct belief, and 
correct ritual almost guaranteed 
that God would treat you well and 
that your family would prosper. 
These are our kind of people. They 
would fit well in many congrega- 
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tions today and into most groups 
of popular psychology. They 
would also fit in scholarly schools 
as well, both religious and psycho- 
logical. Those first century people 
surrounding Jesus have been in 
good company throughout human 
history, during which every society 
developed its own  purity/ 
pollution system. 

But Jesus welcomed the unwel- 
come. He confronted the righteous 
so that they too had opportunity to 
repent and realize their finitude. 
The righteous, of course, could 
more readily strive for control. 
Community opinion supported 
their status. The temptation to be- 
come as God, knowing good and 
evil, was most strong in the right- 
eous, and their rage was intense. 
The good citizens rejected God’s 
unmerited love for sinners, who 
were not welcome at their table. 
They wanted a controlled spiritual- 
ity, based on human action, not on 
God's grace. 

Isn’t this like us? Who isn’t wel- 
come at our table? Conservatives? 
Liberals? Rush Limbaugh? Bill 
Clinton? Hillary Rodham Clinton? 
Homosexuals? Granted,’ some of 
these may refuse the invitation out 
of their own decision to be right. 

You know the end of the Biblical 
story. Righteous rage insisted that 
the message had to stop. Jesus had 
to die, and he did die. 

The rage was not God's. It was 
human: our own. It was fear of los- 
ing control over good and evil, fear 
of losing control over our own 
worthiness before God, our terrible 
fear of our finitude. 

There is an amazing miracle that 
reaches to the heart of the suffering 
we observe in psychological devel- 
opment. Even though we nailed 
him to the cross and would do it 
again time after time in our lives 
when our control system fails to 
work, God was not destroyed— 
and God did not retaliate. Jesus 
whom we crucified met us in the 
resurrection. 

The God of the universe sur- 
vived our rage, our passion for con- 
trol, and therefore, at the depths of 
our being, we are safe. By God’s 
abundant love, never from our own 
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merit, we are safe. We are free to 
enter, as God planned, into the 
blessedness of finite living. The ta- 
ble is there even for us; we are wel- 
come. 

“Just come,” said Billy Graham, 
“You don’t have to do anything.” 
Nothing, not even our frustrated 


, 


' rage, can separate us from God. 


We have imagined Jesus’ answer 
to a perplexed postmodern dilem- 
ma, whether to follow psychology 
or faith: “Psychology will have no 
future in helping the human heart 
without faith, and faith will find in 
psychology a hermeneutic to enrich 
and enliven its understanding of 


the kingdom of God.” 


Margaret Alter is professor of psychology 
and Christianity at New College Berkeley. 
She is the author of Resurrection Psy- 
chology: An Understanding of Human 
Personality Based on the Life and 
Teachings of Jesus (Loyola University 
Press, 1994). 
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(Scripture Narrative continued) 

ports based on the Torah. Those 
who study the Torah, therefore, 
will be able to find their way to 
heaven” (Zohar, I, 175b, quoted in 
Jewish Spiritual Guidance: Finding 
Our Way to God by Carol Ochs and 
Kerry M. Olitzky, SF: Jossey-Bass, 
1997, p. 120). In our Christian tradi- 
tion we learn from the monastic 
tradition of lectio divina, the art of 
sacred reading. 

Lectio divina is a regular practice 
of reading sacred texts as a way of 
prayer and a guide to living. It’s 
not reading to gain information, 
but reading to know God. One 
monk writes, “It is a means of de- 
scending to the level of the heart 
and of finding God” (Michael Ca- 
sey, Sacred Reading: The Ancient Art 
of Lectio Divina, Ligouri, Missouri: 
Triumph Books, 1995, p. vi). 

The intention in lectio divina is to 
seek God, hear his voice, do his 
will. It is a school in which we 
learn Christ (Casey, p. 39). The 
stance is that of the pilgrim, not 
that of the scholar. The pilgrim fol- 
lows the path seeking encounter. 
Those engaging in sacred reading 
trust that God may be encountered 
in the reading, and, therefore, the 
posture of the reader is one of 
prayer. 

Regular sacred reading is some- 
thing many of us attempt. I say at- 
tempt, because though we may 
pick up the Bible and read the 
words on the page every day for 
years, we only sometimes actually 
achieve an openness to encounter- 
ing God while we are doing it. Our 
minds wander, we think too much, 
we fear encounter and close our- 
selves to it, we are unwilling to 
obey, and, at times, it just seems to 
us that God is silent. 

Yet, sometimes we are open, and 
we sense God’s presence in the 
reading. It is important to know 
these states in ourselves, if we are 
to help others in their spiritual 
growth. 


Spiritual Guidance With Sacred 
Reading. It is possible and, I will 
say, advisable to use Scripture in 
the context of spiritual guidance, or 
friendship, in which one person 


helps another by offering a sacred 
reading or encouraging the other to 
select a reading and allow it to be- 
come a place of encounter. 

The following is an example of 
this sort of guidance from a person 
within the Jewish tradition: 


Psalm: 
To Christ the Creator 


Praise to you Creator Son With your eyes I see 


for all the creatures all these and more. 


Daniel, a fourth-year rabbinical 
student, had been coming for 
spiritual guidance for several 
months. I suggested that he read 
the Tanakh [the entire Hebrew 
Bible] straight through. Daniel 
thought this was a strange sug- 
gestion, but I reminded him that 
he rarely had a chance to see how 
the parts related to one another. I 
also pointed out that there were 
undoubtedly parts of the Tanakh 
that he had never read. However 
skeptical Daniel may have been, 
he did read the Tanakh and ani- 
matedly pointed out the parts 
that attracted him, those he 
found boring, and those he con- 
sidered far from holy. 

Over the course of the next 
year, Daniel kept returning to is- 
sues arising from this reading. 
He found himself repeatedly 
drawn to Genesis and frequently 
used its narratives to illustrate 
some: of his own conflicts. He 
was also drawn to Exodus. At 
first he found Numbers boring 
but came in one day reporting 
that ‘boring is good’! It made 
sense to him that day-to-day life 
in the desert was full of details he 
found tedious. His challenge was 
to find the holy in the everyday. 

However, he couldn’t suppress 
his dislike for Leviticus. Over the 
next few months, he would bring 
up various prophets and would 
invariably toss in the comment 
that he hated Leviticus. Chal- 
lenged to explain why, he began 
to respond in terms of specific 
laws when he stopped himself 
and then blurted out, “Because I 
hate priests.” 

His words surprised him, and 
me as well. Could he be a rabbi 
with that attitude? Wasn’t he 
about to enter a form of the 
priestly tradition he claimed to 
despise? Or was he moving to a 
new model of the rabbinate—one 
that has less to do with authority 
and ritual and more to do with 
care-giving? I suggested that he 
pray about his vocation and that 
he use the Tanakh itself as a 
source of prayer. Daniel wasn’t 
sure what I meant. He was told, 


of this earth too small 
for any notice but your own. 


With your eyes I see 

the six inch snake, 

green as mint, soft 

as a baby's hand, curled 
about my finger 

and love it with your love. 


With your eyes I see 

the crayfish, hard 

as a toenail, brown 

as the mud beneath 

the water's rippled surface 
and love it with your love. 


With your eyes I see 

the nuthatch descend 
headfirst the maple trunk, 
its blue-gray feathers 

light against the bark 

and love it with your love. 


‘Read the Bible, and let its words 
speak to you.’ What I had in 
mind was that Daniel’s engage- 
ment with the text, although it 
couldn’t cause an encounter with 
God, might make it more likely 
by helping him to be open, alert, 
and welcoming of such an en- 
counter, and by preparing him to 
take any direction from God seri- 
ously. 

I was not surprised when Dan- 
iel returned to say that he had 
found a text that had spoken to 
him. Though a little embarrassed 
by it, Daniel couldn’t deny that it 
had definitely felt as if it were ad- 
dressed to him personally: 

“Before I created you in the 


I see the turtle's 

painted shell, 

the eft's red body 

on the crumbling leaves, 
the green frog's 

leopard spots, 

and the snail's bright 
trail shining 

in the morning sun. 


For these I give you thanks, 
and for your presence 

in their making and unmaking 
I give you praise. 


Each small life is yours! 

In wonder I meet 

the richness of your grace 
and love you with your love. 


—John Leax 


womb, I selected you; 

Before you were born, | 

consecrated you; 

I appointed you a prophet 

concerning the nations... 

Do not say 'I am still a boy,’ 

But go where I send you 

And speak whatever 

I command you. 

Have no fear of them, 

For I am with you to deliver 

you—declares the Lord.” 
—Jeremiah 1:5,7 

(Ochs and Olitzky, pp. 126-7) 


Daniel was open to hear the text. 
He not only turned to the text with 
his questions, but he was willing to 
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be questioned and spoken to by the 
text, by the God who speaks 
through the text. 

Are we willing to encounter God 
in Scripture? Are we willing to be 
asked difficult questions and given 
uncomfortable assignments? Do we 
allow God to be God when we read 
Scripture, or are we careful in our 
selections, so that the God we read 
about is a God we find palatable? 

When one takes up the practice 
of true lectio divina, one invites God 
into one’s life through all the pas- 
sages that comprise the sacred 
reading one has selected. This 
means that the process of reading 
through a book of Scripture can 
take a long time, because God is en- 
countered, heard, sometimes wres- 
tled with and questioned. For 
many of us in the church today, 
sections of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
while affirmed as our Old Testa- 
ment, are ignored or dismissed be- 
cause the God who appears in 
them seems arbitrary and occasion- 
ally brutal in his judgments. 

The practice of lectio divina in- 
vites us into conversation with God 
on the turf of sacred texts, not into 
a cerebral exegesis that catalogs 
and shelves the texts, rendering 
them impotent and subject to hu- 
man control. This practice trusts 
God and trusts his word, even if it 
cannot be explained. 


Practicing the Presence of God 
with Scripture Narrative 

An Illustration. Using Scripture 
narratives to help spiritual growth 
is not the same as taking up the 
practice of lectio divina, though it is 
akin to it. Like lectio divina, it can be 
done individually or communally, 
employing narratives selected by 
oneself or by another, and with 
varying degrees of formality of set- 
ting, timing, regularity, and so on. 
Unlike lectio divina it does not em- 
brace the whole of Scripture, but 
rather excerpts the stories from the 
whole. The stance and intent are 
the same, however: to “make our 
heart an oratory, into which we re- 
tire from time to time to converse 
with [God] gently, humbly and lov- 
ingly” (Brother Lawrence, p. 102). 
I’ve found in my life and in the 
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lives of those people I try to en- 
courage in their walk with God, 
that narratives from the life of Je- 
sus are especially helpful in draw- 
ing us close to God. 

In spiritual direction I will 
sometimes use Scripture narrative 
to help my client practice God’s 
presence in the session. Let me il- 
lustrate this with my recollection 
of an hour spent with a young 
woman who expressly asked for 
this kind of guidance. I had been 
seeing her for a year, and we were 
entering the season of Lent. She 
had heard that at a retreat I had in- 


Lectio divina is 
not reading to 
gain information, 
but reading to 
know God. 
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vited the participants into a medi- 
tation on Jesus’ encounter with Bar- 
timaeus on the road to Jerusalem. 

This woman—I will call her 
“Ruth”’—had been raised in a 
Christian home and was very 
knowledgeable about her faith, as 
well as deeply involved with her 
church. She was in her mid-20s, 
single, and hoped to marry. She 
was disciplined in her work and in 
her moral life. She sought spiritual 
direction because she felt a lack of 
joy and depth in her spiritual life. 
Her relationships with other people 
were also somewhat superficial 
and tepid. She was a woman of 
great personal integrity who held 
herself and others to the highest 
standards. 

When she erred, it was in the di- 
rection of harshness to self and oth- 
ers. | found her a bit cold and judg- 
ing. She scrutinized my spiritual 
direction, and I had a hard time 
finding my emotional and spiritual 
footing with her. It seemed that in 
our sessions together we were both 


somewhat on edge, and I ques- 
tioned myself about how helpful I 
was being to her. 


Bartimaeus. When Ruth asked for 
the Bartimaeus narrative, it seemed 
just right. Before reading the text in 
Mark, I set the stage with some 
background to facilitate our enter- 
ing the scene and also to surface 
symbolic meanings. This is what I 
told her. 

In this story, Jesus and his disci- 
ples are on the dusty road to Jeru- 
salem for the Passover. Jesus is 
thinking about his death, and is 
learning how little his disciples 
have understood about who he is’ 
and what will happen to him. He 
knows he’ll be betrayed, will suf- 
fer, and that his disciples will be 
persecuted for their friendship 
with him. 

This is a narrative we read often 
during Lent, as we in the church re- 
flect on the meaning of Jesus’ love 
in our lives, and our own sinful un- 
worthiness of that love. The word 
Lent comes from cognates meaning 
“slow” and “long.” Lent is a time 
during which our reflections and 
worship make time lengthen and 
stretch. It comes at a season when 
winter is ending and seeds that 
have been dormant are stirring, 
readying to move beyond the time 
of protected waiting. 

Jesus comes to Jericho. He is a 
wanted man, flanked by his disci- 
ples, surrounded by curious 
crowds. It is noisy and tumultuous 
as the crowd moves up the road 
through town. In the midst of the 
clamor, Jesus hears one man’s 
voice, calling out to him despite 
people’s attempts to squelch it. Je- 
sus halts, and the effect of his ac- 
tion ripples through the milling 
crowd. 

Now let’s look at the other char- 
acter in the story, Bartimaeus. 
What do we know about him? He 
is known to all as the “blind beggar 
Bartimaeus.” In contrast, Jesus calls 
him a “man.” In his community 
Bartimaeus’ identity is his. afflic- 
tion. He is relegated to the margins 
of society, sitting on the edge of 
town, begging his livelihood from 
the productivity of others. Yet he 


has a place in the community, a 
role that entails rights, responsibili- 
ties, types of relationships, and op- 
portunities. In crying out to Jesus 
he puts all that in jeopardy. He 
takes the chance of changing. 

Now, the encounter. Jesus stops, 
turns, and listens. He sees a man, 
not “the blind beggar.” He ad- 
dresses the crowd and makes them 
complicit in Bartimaeus’ approach 
to him. And he asks Bartimaeus a 
question he has asked some of 
his disciples before, a question 
that respects Bartimaeus’ knowl- 
edge of himself, that does not 
presume blindness is all of who 
he is, and that encourages Barti- 
maeus to speak the desire of his 
heart. 

After setting the stage in this 
way with my client Ruth, I read the 
short story aloud from Mark 10:46- 
52. As you read this story, know 
that it is a story told for you, just as 
it was for Ruth and me. It is both 
an opportunity for an encounter for 
Jesus and a story about an encoun- 
ter with him. 

Many people warned the blind 
man to be quiet, but he shouted 
even more, “Son of David, have 
mercy on me!” 

Jesus stopped and said, “Tell 
the man to come here.” 

So they called the blind man, 
saying, “Cheer up! Get to your 
feet. Jesus is calling you.” The 
blind man jumped up, left his 
coat there, and went to Jesus. 

Jesus asked him, “What do you 
want me to do for you?” 

The blind man answered, 
“Teacher [Lord], I want to see.” 

Jesus said, “Go, you are healed 
because you believed.” At once 
the man could see, and he fol- 
lowed Jesus on the road. 


When I finished reading the 
story, Ruth and I sat-in silence. 
Then she asked me to read it to her 
again. She cried throughout both 
readings. Then she told me a story. 

When she was a young girl she 
had one day dressed up in what 
she called a “fancy” way. She 
curled her hair on the cores of toilet 
paper rolls, used a petticoat as a 
skirt, and put on her mother’s lip- 
stick. Caught up in the fantasy of 
womanhood, she flounced down- 
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stairs. Her mother punished her se- 
verely, told her she was stupid and 
ugly, and that she was a terrible 
sinner whom God would punish. 
She said that ever since that day 
she had hid herself, her femininity, 
and any softness in her. 

Ruth said that when I read the 
story the first time, she saw Jesus 
coming down the road. She saw 
herself sitting on the side of the 
road, a shameful, ostracized, stu- 
pid girl, dressed as she had 
dressed on that devastating day 
years ago. She wanted to cry out, 
but her fears of being seen and be- 
ing jeered at by those around her 
kept her silent. Jesus and his en- 
tourage passed her by. She said she 
cried so hard during the first read- 
ing because she had lost her oppor- 
tunity to reach out to Jesus. 

The second time I read the story 
she was determined not to be fro- 
zen by her fears. She saw Jesus 
coming, she called out to him, and 
panicked as she felt the words 
strangle in her throat. But Jesus 
stopped. He heard her, turned, and 
looked at her. She’d never felt such 
warmth and understanding from a 
person before. She had no idea 
what he was saying, but, her eyes 
meeting his eyes, she made her 
way to him. He took her hand. He 
said, “Ruth, what do you want me 
to do for you?” She said, “I want to 


love.” He smiled. He told her she 
was healed because of her belief. 

Ruth changed. She was different 
after that, and I felt warmth toward 
her that I hadn’t felt before. She 
was less harsh with herself and 
others. She wore her hair more 
loosely. She laughed more. And 
her primary feelings for God be- 
came feelings of love, instead of 
duty and obedience. 

Scripture narrative, if selected 
appropriately and employed care- 
fully and prayerfully, can bear the 
same force of memory, meaning, 
and moral clarification that other 
narratives bear, and it also can facil- 
itate an encounter with God. For all 
these reasons it is a powerful tool 
and so must be employed with cau- 
tion. 

Michael Casey writes that “Sa- 
cred reading can be considered 
‘successful’ only if it causes me to 
drop my defenses and allow God 
to touch my heart and change my 
life” (Casey, p. 62). So it was with 
Ruth. She opened herself to God’s 
presence, and was transformed. 


Susan S. Phillips, a sociologist, ts executive 
director of New College Berkeley and co- 
editor of The Crisis of Care: Affirming 
and Restoring Caring Practices in the 
Helping Professions. This article ts based 
on a talk given at a New College confer- 
ence. 
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Meditation 


The Incarnation of God 


by C. S. Lewis 


Laurie Lee 


Creation seems to be delegation through and through. [God] will do nothing simply of Him- 
self which can be done by creatures. I suppose this is because He is a giver. And He has noth- 
ing to give but Himself. And to give Himself is to do His deeds—in a sense, and on varying 
levels to be Himself—through the things He has made. 

In pantheism God is all. But the whole point of creation surely is that He was not content to 
be all. He intends to be “all in all.” 

One must be careful not to put this in a way that would blur the distinction between the 
creation of a man and the Incarnation of God. Could one, as a mere model, put it thus? In 
creation God makes—invents—a person and “utters”—injects—him into the realm of Nature. 
In the Incarnation, God the Son takes the body and human soul of Jesus, and, through that, 
the whole environment of Nature, all the creaturely predicament, into His own being. So that 
“He came down from Heaven” can almost be transposed into “Heaven drew earth up into it,” 
and locality, limitation, sleep, sweat, footsore weariness, frustration, pain, doubt, and death, 
are, from before all worlds, known by God from within. The pure light walks the earth; the 
darkness, received into the heart of Deity, is there swallowed up. Where, except in uncreated 


light, can the darkness be drowned? 


—C. S. Lewis in Letters to Malcolm: Chiefly on Prayer 
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I want to consider C. S. Lewis as a 
20th century theologian, because 
that’s really what he was. The mo- 
ment you say “I believe” or en- 
deavor to explain to someone what 
you believe, you’re in the business 
of doing theology. This is a large 
subject because Lewis wrote a great 
number of things, so I’m going to 
narrow the subject in two ways. 
First, I’ll look only at the Chronicles 
of Narnia. Second, I'll concentrate 
on just four of many possible 
themes. Then, perhaps, these four 
themes will act like a case study of 
C.S. Lewis as a theologian. 


Evil 

What is the first and most obvi- 
ous discovery that any reader of 
the children’s stories, the Chronicles 
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by Earl F. Palmer 


of Narnia, makes upon entering 
Narnia? The first theological theme 
confronts us almost immediately 
when Lucy and then Edmund and 
then finally Peter and Susan walk 
on the ground and feel the snow 
on their feet as they walk through 
that wardrobe. This first theme is a 
part of all the writings of Lewis: 
the reality of evil. In every book 
C. S. Lewis takes up the reality and 
meaning of evil. It’s not portrayed 
as a formless, mindless force, or 
simply as human avarice or human 
anger or human wrath. Nor does 
Lewis see it as just natural disaster, 
like earthquakes and fire. Lewis ac- 
cepts the Biblical portrayal of evil 
as a moral, cosmic, personal will 
against the will of God. 

If I were going to do a Biblical 
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study on the devil in the Bible, Old 
and New Testaments, about the 
best definition | could come up 
with for the devil would be “cos- 
mic (that is to say, spiritual), moral 
(not just natural, like earthquakes), 
personal will against the will of 
God.” That’s the devil, that’s evil, 
as presented in the Old and New 
Testaments. C. S. Lewis picks up 
that same awareness when he por- 
trays evil in his novels. 

Now, what are some of the char- 
acteristics of evil as we see them 
portrayed by Lewis? In The Lion, 
the Witch and the Wardrobe and in 
The Magician's Nephew, the first im- 
age of evil is that of coldness. Isn’t 
it interesting that Lewis has an im- 
age of coldness and ice to refer to 
the devil whereas we think of the 


devil with fire? Then a classicist 
friend reminded me, “But even in 
Dante the devil is encased in ice.” 
So perhaps Lewis got that image of 
coldness from Dante. In The Magi- 
cian’s Nephew the deplorable world 
is cold, and in The Lion, the Witch 
and the Wardrobe, when we first 
come into Narnia, we learn that for 
many, many years it has been win- 
ter without Christmas, and every- 
thing is cold. 

Now, we've got to think about 
that coldness because it makes 
things work well. Sleighs work 
very well on the cold snow, and the 
White Witch gets around very 
nicely with her sledge while it’s 
cold. 

A second way in which evil is 
portrayed by Lewis in the novels is 
as a tempter. Evil tempts by decep- 
tion in The Silver Chair, that incredi- 
ble scene when the Emerald Queen 
tries to tempt the children and Pud- 
dleglum, making them think that 
what they saw as the real sun is not 
the sun, that this light bulb she 
holds is the real sun. She tempts 
them by that deception. 

In The Last Battle, of course, we 
have the most blatant temptation— 
where the donkey Puzzle has a 
lion’s skin put over him and we 
have a false Christ, a false Aslan, 
that the people are to bow to and to 
worship. 

Evil tempts with desire. That’s 
the first temptation in The Lion, the 
Witch and the Wardrcbe, when the 
wicked White Queen tempts Ed- 
mund with Turkish Delight. It’s in- 
teresting that he gets a taste of it 
but never gets any more. He gets 
only a bread crust. It’s like, I’ve 
been told, in heroin addiction; 
there’s one great high and from 
then on it’s just to kill pain. We see 
a little of the same dynamics in 
Lewis’s portrayal of the temptation 
with desire. He has a line to that ef- 
fect in The Screwtape Letters: “an 
ever increasing appetite for an ever 
decreasing pleasure.” We see it 
acted out in the relationship of Ja- 
dis, the White Queen, and Ed- 
mund. One taste of Turkish De- 
light, the promise of a box of 
Turkish Delight—but he never gets 
it. 


Lewis dares to 
portray good 

in knowable, 
personal terms, 
yet preserving 
the mystery and 


the wonder. 


Then there’s the temptation to 
virtue. As you know if you’ve read 
Lewis, that’s one of the tempta- 
tions he speaks of most in The 
Screwtape Letters. The temptation to 
virtue is perhaps the most sinister 
of all. You see that in The Magi- 
cian’s Nephew when Digory is 
tempted by, in this case, Jadis: if 
he'll take the apple, it will help his 
mother get well, whereas he is sup- 
posed to take the apple to Aslan. 
But the Witch says, “If you'll take 
the apple, it will cure your 
mother.” That’s virtue. So we see 
these temptations as another part 
of Lewis’s portrayal of evil. 

Evil is also portrayed as the de- 
stroyer. We meet that in The Lion, 
the Witch and the Wardrobe, when 
Lucy comes back to Mr. Tumnus’s 
house and finds that it’s been de- 
stroyed. Of course, in the most ter- 
rifying sense we meet the de- 
stroyer in Tash. By the way, not all 
the evil figures in the Chronicles are 
women. Tash is the figure of evil in 
The Last Battle, and this hideous 
monster also destroys. 

Evil is also portrayed as the one 
with whom we must battle. We see 
this in Perelandra, in the deadly bat- 
tle between Ransom and Weston: 
this incredible good/bad struggle 
down into the nethermost parts of 
the earth— and finally the victory 
of Ransom. We also see it in That 
Hideous Strength, another one of 
Lewis’s adult novels, in the battle 


between the Head, between that 
hideous strength and good. It pre- 
occupies totally The Last Battle, 
which was the last of the Chronicles 
of Narnia. ; 

Finally, evil is portrayed as pow- 
erful, but not ultimately powerful. 
This is important if we are to un- 
derstand the theology of Lewis. 
There’s a cumulative power and 
growth of power in, for instance, 
That Hideous Strength. The power of 
evil gets stronger over Mark, a 
young scientist who gets more and 
more under the control of evil. It’s 
terrifying to see how in little, single 
steps evil gathers momentum. Be- 
lieve me, that novel is frightening. 

Every student who goes to a uni- 
versity, every professor who’s in a 
university complex, or every busi- 
nessman who’s ever worked for a 
great research institute, should 
read That Hideous Strength. The cu- 
mulative buildup of the power of 
evil by small, individual steps— 
that’s portrayed by Lewis. But, ulti- 
mately, evil suffers from its own in- 
ner collapse. That’s what happens 
to evil, and it’s also the Biblical 
analysis of evil. Though evil is 
powerful, Aslan is more powerful. 
And evil is judged. It’s judged in 
The Last Battle. It’s judged all the 
way through the Chronicles of Nar- 
nia. Rabadash is judged, judged re- 
demptively, but judged. Finally, in 
The Last Battle, evil is defeated. 

My wife is working on how to 
read Lewis’s novels aloud, and one 
of the things she’s taking up is why 
we should read fantasy. In connec- 
tion with this she got the book by 
Bruno Bettelheim, Uses of Enchant- 
ment. The subtitle is The Meaning 
and Importance of Fairy Tales. He 
says that children who are de- 
prived of healthy fantasy, like these 
stories I’ve just been referring to, 
then instinctively turn to fantasy 
but have no models from which to 
work, and therefore cannot resolve 
their feelings as well as if they had 
models in good healthy literary 
fantasy. 

Bettelheim is very much in favor 
of literary fantasy like C. S. Lewis’s 
novels. He tells a story of a mother 
who always cut off or, in effect, in- 
terrupted any kind of tragedy that 
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she ran across in novels for fear 
they would upset or hurt her child. 
One day she was reading Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, which 
has a very frightening scene at the 
end. She was reading along and 
she looked ahead. (You know how 
parents do that—when you're read- 
ing, you look ahead and see what's 
happening a little ahead; and then 
you think, How can I anesthetize 
that?) 


So she saw all the terrible things . 


that were going to happen to the 
witch and she cut it off and just 
said, “And Snow White married 
the Prince, and they lived happily 
ever after, and everything was 
fine.” But the daughter said to her, 
“Well, what about the witch? 
Doesn't she ... doesn’t a shoe burn 
her up or doesn’t she fall over a 
cliff?” 

Bettelheim says, You see, that 
mother, by trying to soften that 
sense of tragedy in the end with the 
witch, did no favor to her daugh- 
ter. Then he makes a comment: “Tf 
a child doesn’t see that evil is pun- 
ished, he lives in an unsafe world.” 
If evil is not punished, if there isn’t 
justice, then we live in a very un- 
safe world. So the mother’s attempt 
to make it softer and kinder didn’t 
square with reality. The wicked 
witch has to be judged. When the 
mother took that judgment element 
out, she terrorized her daughter 
more, according to Bettelheim, than 
had she left it in. 

This judgment element must be 
present in great fantasy literature. 
It’s present in Lewis. The devil, 
evil, is powerful but not ultimately 
powerful. 


Good 

Lewis also believes in the exis- 
tence of ultimate good, and that’s 
another major theme in all of his 
writings. The sense of ultimate 
good is present in his “space tril- 
ogy,” Perelandra, Out of the Silent 
Planet, and That Hideous Strength— 
his adult novels. He wrote those 
first. That sense of good is present 
in the space trilogy, but in a pro- 
foundly hidden sense, very much 
the same as in J. R. R. Tolkien’s 
marvelous trilogy, The Lord of the 
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Rings, where the ultimate good is 
also hidden. 

In the Chronicles of Narnia, which 
Lewis wrote after the space trilogy, 
he broke new ground. He decided 
to dare to portray the full circle, to 
show ultimate good as really 
knowable, knowable by mere men 
and women, boys and girls. He still 
preserves the hiddenness and the 
mysterious element of ultimate 
good, but he dares to do what Tol- 
kien did not dare to do: he dares to 
portray good in knowable, per- 
sonal terms, yet preserving the 
mystery and the wonder. Good be- 
comes specific and concrete in the 
great lion, Aslan. 

I love the description of Aslan in 
The Silver Chair. Here’s his descrip- 
tion when Jill first sees Aslan. “It 
lay with its head raised and its two 
forepaws out in front of it, like the 
lions in Trafalgar Square. She knew 
at once that it had seen her, for its 
eyes looked straight into hers for a 
moment and then turned away — 
as if it knew her quite well and 
didn’t think much of her. [The Lion 
speaks to her, as you know, in that 
scene. That’s a great theophany, 
one of several theophanies in the 
Chronicles of Narnia. | 

“Tf T run away it will be after me 
in amoment,’ thought Jill. “And if I 
go on, I'll run right into its mouth.’ 
Anyway, she couldn’t have moved 
if she had tried, and she couldn’t 
take her eyes off it. How long this 
lasted, she could not be sure; it 
seemed like hours. [Jill is terribly 
thirsty.] And the thirst became so 
bad that she almost felt she would 
not mind being eaten by the lion if 
only she could be sure of getting a 


mouthful of water first. 

“Tf you’re thirsty, you may 
drink.’ 

“They were the first words she 
had heard since Scrubb had spoken 
to her on the edge of the cliff. For a 
second she stared here and there, 
wondering who had spoken. Then 
the voice said again, [See how spe- 
cific and direct. The voice spoke 
again.] ‘If you are thirsty, come and 
drink,’ and of course she remem- 
bered what Scrubb had said about 
animals talking in this other world, 
and realized that it was the lion 
speaking. Anyway, she had seen its 
lips move this time, and the voice 
was not like a man’s. It was deeper, 
wilder, and stronger; a sort of 
heavy, golden voice. It did not 
make her any less frightened than 
she had been before, but it made 
her frightened in rather a different 
way.” 

That’s Aslan. That’s ultimate 
good in the Chronicles of Narnia. 
Aslan is the great Jesus Christ fig- 
ure in that novel. He is God. He is 
the “son of the Emperor over the 
Sea”—that’s how he is described. 

I want you to notice how we 
meet ultimate good in the novels of 
Lewis. First, we are unaware that a 
meeting is to take place. Here’s the 
mysterious element always pre- 
served by Lewis. Aslan calls the 
people into Narnia and there’s al- 
ways a sense of surprise and of 
wonder and excitement when they 
meet him. 

Then he is met first through the 
words of others about him. Just like 
we meet Christ, by words about 
him first. The Holy Scriptures are 
words about Christ. Somebody 
tells us about him. Remember in 
The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe, 
Mr. Beaver and Mrs. Beaver tell the 
children about him, and it slips out 
that Aslan’s a lion. Who would 
want to meet a lion? 

“Is he—quite safe?” Susan says. 
Next comes one of the great lines of 
C. S. Lewis, when Mr. Beaver says, 
“Safe? ... Who said anything about 
safe? ‘Course he isn’t safe. But he’s 
good.” Aslan is not a tame lion. 
He’s not safe, but he’s good. So 
they meet him first through what 
others say about him. 


In The Lion, the Witch and the 
Wardrobe they meet him by signs 
that they miss at first. It’s one of the 
subtle touches in the Chronicles of 
Narnia, that there are signs about 
Aslan but the people miss them. 
Everybody misses the first sign, the 
lamp-post, until we read The Magi- 
cian's Nephew. Who in the world 
could figure out the lamp-post, un- 
til five novels later you realize why 
the lamp-post is there. (If you 
haven’t read that far, I won’t spoil 
it for you.) The lamp-post is a sign 
of evil, and also it’s a sign of good. 
Many signs are both. 

The second sign in The Lion, the 
Witch and the Wardrobe is the mys- 
terious thaw. The slush and the 
mud are signs that Aslan is moving 
in the East. When he’s moving, the 
sledge has a terrible time moving, 
because the winter begins to thaw 
into mud and slush and guck. But 
that’s a sign that Aslan’s there. So 
he’s uncomfortable to have around. 
He was then. He was in the New 
Testament. He still is. But that’s a 
sign—the thaw. 

Then, of course, in the most de- 
finitive way—and this is the pro- 
found part theologically—we dis- 
cover who Aslan is by what he 
does. Here C. S. Lewis is like Karl 
Barth. Barth says you cannot divide 
the words of Jesus from the work 
of Jesus. They’re inseparable. Lewis 
says the same thing: the words and 
the work are inseparable. We fi- 
nally meet and know Aslan by 
what he does in creation. That’s in 
The Magician's Nephew. 

I love Lewis’s definition of crea- 
tion: Aslan sings; and while he 
sings, the world came into being. 
That’s C. S. Lewis’s definition of 
“God said, ‘Let there be light.’ ” 
Lewis just changes it a little. Aslan 
walks around and sings. 

Second, we learn who Aslan is 
by what he does in redemption. He 
doesn’t speak the word of redemp- 
tion to Edmund, who is the traitor; 
he takes Edmund’s place. In all the 
Chronicles of Narnia certainly the 
most terrifying scene is that mo- 
ment when Aslan gives himself in 
place of Edmund. A victory seems 
to be won against this hapless lion. 

Notice in Lewis’s novels that the 


A Brief Introduction to 


C. S. Lewis 


G:... Staples Lewis (“Jack”) was born in 
1898 and he died on November 23, 1963, just 
before his 65th birthday. As a boy of 15, Lewis 
decided he was an atheist, although he grew 


up in a Northern Irish Presbyterian home. 


But Jack Lewis could not seem to avoid 
Christians and as a young scholar at Oxford he sought them out as 
friends, he argued with them, and finally he realized that his atheism was 
fading away and he reluctantly decided that he believed in God. He was 
then a theist but the young man could not make sense to his own mind of 
what stood at the center of Christianity. 

What was he to do with the New Testament insistence that God had 
spoken for himself in his only son, Jesus Christ (John 1:1-18)? Lewis on an 
evening in September of 1931 walked with two friends, Hugo Dyson and 
J. R. R. Tolkien, on the Deer Park Addison’s Walk pathway of Magdalen 
College in Oxford. He and his friends talked together until 3 a.m. that 
night. The next day, as Lewis tells it, “I rode with my brother to Whipsa- 
nade Zoo in the side car of his motorcycle. At the beginning of the ride I 
did not believe in the deity of Jesus Christ; at the end of the ride I did. 
Nothing happened during the ride but the long talk with Dyson and Tol- 
kien the night before had much to do with it.” 

C. S. Lewis on that day in 1931 trusted in Jesus Christ. He would go on 
to write books as a literary scholar and also books about Christian faith. 
He wrote novels, poems, and children’s stories. His writings became so 
popular that 80 million copies of books written by C. S. Lewis have been 
published in this century—making this English scholar the most pub- 
lished single writer of the 20th century. 

—Earl F. Palmer 
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act of redemption is never re- 
peated. Aslan dies once; he doesn’t 
die over and over again. From then 
on, everything builds on that great 
redemption. A little later Eustace is 
a dragon and has a terrible need to 
be de-dragoned, and it turns out 
that Aslan de-dragons him. Only 
Aslan can do it. So again, by what 
he does, we learn what redemption 
is. 

There is hardly a more poignant 
and powerful portrayal of redemp- 
tion than that scene where Eustace 
is telling Edmund—Edmund 
should understand: he was a trai- 
tor, too—what it was like. He said, 
“T took all these scales off. Aslan 
said to me, Undress.’ And | tried 
to undress to get into that pool of 
water, and | kept taking off scales 
after scales after scales of dragon. 
And | looked around and there | 
was. | could repent, but I couldn’t 
get all the dragon off. And finally 
Aslan said, ‘Lie down.’ So I lay 
down. And then he took his great 
claw ... and it hurt. I felt like he 
was putting his claw all the way 
through to my heart. And he 
ripped off the dragon. And there I 
was like a peeled onion under- 
neath.” 

That’s the language of Lewis. 
“And he took me, and | was sure 
smarting ... and he took me, a boy 
again, and he threw me in the wa- 
ter.” There isn’t a word spoken. 
Aslan didn’t say, “You're all right 
now.” Instead, he does something. 

That's very Biblical. Jesus Christ 
died for us. What ultimate good 
says and does in the Bible is now 
the same thing in Lewis's theology. 
Redemption by Aslan is not a word 
spoken but an event that occurs. 

Finally, we discover who Aslan 
is by his companionship. Here | 
want to read you a quotation from 
my favorite novel, The Horse and 
His Boy. 

“And being very tired and hav- 
ing nothing inside him, he felt so 
sorry for himself that the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

“What put a stop to all this was a 
sudden fright. Shasta discovered 
that someone or somebody was 
walking beside him. It was pitch 
dark and he could see nothing. 
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Pauline Baynes 


And the Thing (or Person) was go- 
ing so quietly that he could hardly 
hear any footfalls. What he could 
hear was breathing. His invisible 
companion seemed to breathe on a 
very large scale, and Shasta got the 
impression that it was a very large 
creature. And he had come to no- 
tice this breathing so gradually that 
he had really no idea how long it 
had been there. It was a horrible 
shock. 

“It darted into his mind that he 
had heard long ago that there were 
giants in these Northern countries. 
[You know Shasta is superstitious, 
worried about tombs and death 
and giants in Narnia.] He bit his lip 
in terror. But now that he really 
had something to cry about, he 
stopped crying. [Lewis knows a lot 
about human personality. ] 

“The Thing (unless it was a Per- 
son) went on beside him so very 
quietly that Shasta began to hope 
he had only imagined it. But just as 
he was becoming quite sure of it, 
[Lewis throws this in for the intel- 
lectuals who do this all their lives, 
trying to imagine everything away. 
We're going to analyze the terror 
now and take it away from us. Just 
about the time they’ve analyzed 
it—"It’s probably only a little su- 
perstition here . . . Maybe it’s the 
way the wind is blowing I know in 
the mountains sometimes you get 


little warm winds...”] there sud- 
denly came a deep, rich sigh out of 
the darkness beside him. That 
couldn’t be imagination. Anyway, 
he had felt the hot breath of that 
sigh on his chilly left hand. 

“If the horse had been any 
good—or if he had known how to 
get any good out of the horse—he 
would have risked everything on a 
break away and a wild gallop. But 
he knew he couldn’t make the 
horse gallop. So he went on at a 
walking pace and the unseen com- 
panion walked and breathed be- 
side him. At last he could bear it no 
longer. [We see the growing cres- 
cendo of this encounter.] 

““Who are you?’ he said, 
scarcely above a whisper. [What a 
great question! It’s the question, 
isn’t it? It comes out of a little boy, 
just like it can come out of a great 
intellectual—” Who are you?” And 
the answer is profound. ] 

“’One who has waited long for 
you to speak.’ [One thing that is 
marvelous in Lewis is that he never 
has Aslan crowd or push in, or de- 
stroy the freedom of any of his ser- 
vants. As he says in Screwtape Let- 
ters, God wants to have his cake 
and eat it too. He woos, he never 
ravishes, he never cancels out our 
freedom. We see that here.] ‘One 
who has waited long for you to 
speak,’ said the Thing. Its voice 
was not loud, but very large and 
deep. 

“Are you—are you a giant?’ 
asked Shasta. 

“You might call me a giant,’ said 
the Large Voice. “But I am not like 
the creatures you call giants.’ [That 
is profound on Lewis’s part; notice 
how Aslan does not criticize the 
theology of Shasta. It’s good for us 
to learn this. Aslan is willing to ac- 
cept Shasta’s words. He says, “I’m 
a giant; yes, you might call me that, 
but not like you think.” He pre- 
serves his own mystery, too.] 

“T can’t see you at all,’ said 
Shasta, after staring very hard. 
Then (for an even more terrible 
idea had come into his head) he 
said, almost in a scream, “You're 
not—not something dead, are you? 
Oh please—please do go away. 
What harm have I ever done you? 


Oh, I am the unluckiest person in 
the whole world.’ 

“Once more he felt the warm 
breath of the Thing on his hand 
and face. ‘There,’ it said, ‘that is not 
the breath of a ghost. Tell me your 
Sorrows.’ 

“Shasta was a little reassured by 
the breath, so he told how he had 
never known his real father or 
mother and had been brought up 
sternly by the fisherman. He told 
the story of his escape and how 
they were chased by lions and 
forced to swim for their lives; and 
of all their dangers in Tashbaan 
and about his night among the 
Tombs and how the beasts howled 
at him out of the desert. And he 
told about the heat and thirst of 
their desert journey and how they 
were almost at their goal when an- 
other lion chased them and 
wounded Aravis. And also, how 
very long it was since he had had 
anything to eat. [I’m glad Lewis 
doesn’t spiritualize all this. He 
throws that in just like the parable 
of the prodigal son who was hun- 
sry.] 
“Y do not call you unfortunate,’ 
said the Large Voice. 

“Don’t you think it was bad luck 
to meet so many lions?’ said 
Shasta. 

“There was only one lion,’ said 
the Voice. 

“What on earth do you mean? 
I’ve just told you there were at least 
two the first night, and—’ [And 
here Aslan interrupts him.] 

“There was only one: but he was 
swift of foot.’ 

“T was the lion.’ And as Shasta 
gaped with open mouth and said 
nothing, the Voice continued. ‘I 
was the lion who forced you to join 
with Aravis. I was the cat who 
comforted you among the houses 
of the dead. [Notice how Aslan is 
able to get down to our size, down 
to where we are.] I was the lion 
who gave the Horses the new 
strength of fear for the last mile so 
that you should reach King Lune in 
time. And I was the lion you do not 
remember who pushed the boat in 
which you lay, a child near death, 
so that it came to shore where a 
man sat, wakeful at midnight to re- 


Eoil’s power 
is strong but 
not ultimate; 
our mission 

is crucial but 


not ultimate. 


ceive you.’ 

“Then it was you who wounded 
Aravis?’ 

“Tt was I.’ [Aslan always tells 
the truth.]_ 

“But what for?’ [Here comes a 
great line that is repeated several 
times in the Chronicles of Narnia.| 

“Child,” said the Voice, “I am 
telling you your story, not hers. I 
tell no one any story but his own.’ 
[That’s straight out of the New 
Testament. In the last chapter of 
John, Peter when he sees John over 
there says, “What about that disci- 
ple?” And Jesus says, “Peter, you 
follow me. I'll take care of John.” | 

“Who are you?’ asked Shasta. 

“Myself,’ said the Voice, very 
deep and low so that the earth 
shook: and again ‘Myself,’ loud 
and clear and gay; and then the 
third time, ‘Myself,’ whispered so 
softly you could hardly hear it, and 
yet it seemed to come from all 
round you as if the leaves rustled 
with it.” 

That’s Aslan. That’s Aslan, who 
makes himself known. C. S. Lewis 
has broken new ground. He has 
dared to portray ultimate good as 
knowable. 


Faith 

A third major theme in C. S. 
Lewis might be described as the 
“dynamics of discovery” involving 
the faith-and-grace tension in 
Lewis’s novels: the dynamics of 


faith. In Lewis’s novels our free- 
dom and our doubt are never ei- 
ther ridiculed or ignored. In every 
case, faith develops by gradual 
steps. We see this.in Shasta. 

That same sort of dynamic ap- 
pears in all the characters. It’s most 
pointed in Prince Caspian, that they 
gradually begin to see Aslan. It 
takes time. It takes a thousand sin- 
gle steps to become a Christian. 
Lewis knew it from his own life 
and it is portrayed in his novels. 

Also, Lewis points up in every 
case the role that others play in aid- 
ing us. In The Lion, the Witch and the 
Wardrobe, it’s that cranky, funny- 
looking old professor. And when 
we get to The Magician's Nephew, 
we get a surprise when we dis- 
cover who that old professor is. He 
plays a role. 

I have often thought that if I 
were ever to teach a course on 
evangelism, one of the most beauti- 
ful portrayals I know of an evan- 
gelist is the professor and the way 
he relates to those children. He 
knows that Aslan has to prove him- 
self, but he also helps the children. 
But, of course, in all the novels, 
Aslan himself is the one who must 
assure us and must qualify us. In 
The Last Battle, it’s Aslan who fi- 
nally calls them in. Only Aslan can 
de-dragon Eustace and turn him 
back into a boy. 

In the dynamics of belief, the 
thing that’s important to see is that 
it takes time. It’s a gradual, grow- 
ing discovery of who Aslan is. 


Discipleship 

A fourth major theme is what 
I’m going to call the “way of disci- 
pleship” teaching in C. S. Lewis’s 
fiction. You might call this the 
Christian life teaching. Notice what 
we've observed so far: his teaching 
about evil, his teaching about ulti- 
mate good, his teaching about 
faith, and now his teaching about 
the implications of it all. 

What does it mean to follow 
Aslan? In Lewis’s understanding of 
the Christian life, our freedom is 
not swallowed up and blurred and 
overwhelmed, squelched by 
Christ’s authority. We see this 


(Continued on p. 24) 
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Douglas Gresham Interview 


by Luci Shaw 


The son of Joy Davidman and stepson of C. S. Lewis 


talks about his life and memories 


Luct Shaw, prolific writer of poetry and prose (and Radix poetry editor), interviewed 
Douglas Gresham at the Sheldontan Theater, Oxford, England, July 22, 1998, during 
Oxbridge ‘98, a C. S. Lewis Centenary celebration. 


LS: Your name is most often men- 
tioned, I suppose, in connection 
with that of C. S. Lewis, as his step- 
son. 


DG: I think that’s becoming less the 
case than it used to be. Rather I’m 
becoming better known as a radical 
Christian preacher, I hope. 


LS: I’m sure you’re happy to be a 
representative of God in your own 
right? 


DG: People often ask me what it’s 
like to be living in the shadow of 
C. S. Lewis and I have to reply that 
he didn’t leave a shadow, he left a 
glow and I’m happy to bask in it. 


LS: When you first came to live 
with Lewis at the Kilns, was his 
brother Warnie there too? 


DG: Yes, they were both there. 


LS: What were your impressions of 
the two of them? 


DG: Well, my first reaction to Jack 


was somewhat negative. You have 
to remember I was only eight years 
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old. He was wearing rather shabby 
clothes and so on, and it was just a 
touch disappointing. But very 
quickly I came to realize he was a 
really wonderful man, very charm- 
ing and extremely compassionate. 
He and Warnie were similar in 
many ways. Jack was probably the 
more agile of the two minds, cer- 
tainly the more educated. Warnie 


had been a career army officer 
most of his life, though he was also 
widely read and well informed. 
Both of them were great writers. 
Warnie, I think, would have be- 
come known as a great man of let- 
ters had he not dedicated his life to 
being Jack’s secretary. 


LS: So he allowed Jack to over- 


shadow him, in a way, and was 


happy with his role? 


DG: Oh, absolutely. I don’t think ei- 
ther of them saw it as an overshad- 
owing. Warnie was doing what he 
wanted to be doing. He was writ- 
ing books of history about the pe- 
riod of Louis XIV, and very good 
work too. His diaries were posthu- 
mously published in Brothers and 
Friends, edited by Clyde Kilby and 
Marjorie Mead. They illustrate 
what a great writer he had the po- 
tential of being. But he was ex- 
tremely happy just to do every- 
thing he could to support Jack in 
his career. 


LS: Do you view both of them as 
men of humility? 


DG: Oh, very much so. Although 
Jack regarded himself as a proud 
and vain man, his prides and vani- 
ties were minuscule compared to 
those of the rest of us. 


LS: Even an awareness of pride in- 
dicates something about the char- 
acter of an individual. 


DG: Exactly. Warnie was much the 
same. He was an extremely humble 
man and neither of them ever lost 
the common touch. They were 
equally at home conversing with 
builders and laborers as they were 
conversing with the luminaries of 
Oxford and Cambridge universi- 
ties. 


LS: That’s an attribute of greatness. 


DG: Absolutely. That’s true aristoc- 
racy. 


LS: Plainly your growing-up years 
must have been influenced by your 
life at the Kilns, and under Lewis's 
guardianship after your mother’s 
death. Can you picture how differ- 
ent your life would have been had 
she not married Lewis? 


DG: That's beyond the realm of my 
imagination. I’ve never been asked 


that question before. I think I prob- 
ably could imagine my life in dif- 
ferent circumstances, but it would 


take me several hours of deep in- 
trospective thought to give any 
kind of adequate description of 
that. It would certainly have been a 
very different life. One of the ques- 
tions I am most often asked is, 
What was it like growing up with 
C. S. Lewis, and I can’t answer that 
question because I have nothing 
with which to compare it. 


LS: Don’t you believe that a young 
child’s life is imprinted in some in- 
delible way by his family life, even 


the script, studying the result, he 
realized that having two children 
in the film he had to construct two 
sub-plots, two children reacting to 
life in England and their mother’s 
illness, which would tend to dis- 
tract people’s attention from the 
main action, the growing relation- 
ship of Jack with my mother, so 
whereas one sub-plot could easily 
complement the story, two would 
complicate things. Partly for that 
reason he decided to drop one 
character. Also, if you’re going to 


Jack drew aside that dark 


curtain of religion, 


and revealed 


the dazzling face of Christ. 


before the age of eight? So you 
would have developed your own 
view of life... 


DG: Oh, yes. Very much so, in fact. 
How I would have fared, had it not 
been for Jack and my mother get- 
ting together, I’ve absolutely no 
idea. I would have probably re- 
tained my own personality which I 
think was mostly formed, as you 
say, in early years, but it would 
have been directed in very different 
directions, no doubt. 


LS: I was interested that in the film 
Shadowlands you were the child 
who was represented as the son of 
Joy Gresham, and the stepson of 
C. S. Lewis. Why was David, your 
brother, not a part of that story? 


DG: It’s a very simple thing. When 
they did the first version of Shadow- 
lands (which has been through four 
different incarnations now)... 


LS: I’ve seen the one with Joss Ack- 
land and Claire Bloom. 


DG: In that version there were two 
children. But when Bill Nicholson 
was asked by Brian Eastman, the 
London producer, to rewrite the 
thing as a stage play, and studying 


do a stage-play, which was what he 
was writing at the time, to have a 
child actor for a regular perfor- 
mance means that you have to 
have two children, because there 
are limits to how many perfor- 
mances a child is permitted to give. 


LS: Their hours are limited because 
of child labor laws? 


DG: Exactly. It would have meant 
having four child actors to play the 
two children, which would have 
been more difficult to cast, as well 
as more expensive. For all of those 
reasons it was decided to drop one 
child. As I was the one who was 
consultant to Bill Nicholson on the 
script, it was decided to retain my 
name. I was the “public” Gresham. 
My brother is a very private per- 
son. I’ve always been the one in the 
public eye, the extrovert of the fam- 


ily. 


LS: Are you in touch with your 
brother today? 


DG: In a distant sort of way, cer- 
tainly. My brother and I have never 
been close. He is the absolute oppo- 
site of me in every way imaginable. 
It would be very difficult for us to 
be friends because we have nothing 
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in common. He became an ortho- 
dox Jew in his childhood, and has 
stuck to Judaism ever since, while I 
have become a Christian. 


LS: What do you think it was in 
your mother that appealed to C. S. 
Lewis and that eventually sort of— 
magnetized him? 


DG: Initially, certainly, the chief 
thing was the intellect. When you 
have someone like C. S. Lewis, like 
Jack, and someone like my mother, 
for example, the only two peo- 
ple I can think of who would 
fall into this category, they are 
isolated on a pinnacle of their 
own intellectual abilities. For 
people like that to have a con- 
versation with anyone, they 
have to come down several 
notches of intellectual ability. 
They have to slow their minds 
down. They have to put fences 
around the breadth and width 

of their knowledge in order to 

be able to talk to people. 

When Jack first encountered 
my mother, he discovered they 
were kindred spirits, in terms 
of intellectual ability, in terms 
of their both having photo- 
graphic memories, of their 
never forgetting anything they 
read. My mother was the only 
person I ever heard who could 
catch Jack in a minor error in a 
quotation, for example. No one 
else ever could. These two people 
used to play Scrabble, I’m sure 
you're familiar with the game. 


LS: Oh, I play it all the time. I’m a 
fierce competitor myself. 


DG: Great. Well they used to take 
the letters from two sets of Scrab- 
ble, using one board, and they 
would allow all known languages, 
factual or fictional. As long as they 
could prove that a word existed 
somewhere in a book in the house, 
it was allowable. That's a pretty re- 
markable way to play Scrabble. I 
mean, they were so far divorced 
from the rest of humanity in their 
own intellectual ability that it made 
it difficult for them to relate to ordi- 
nary people, particularly on a more 
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intimate level. So when those two 
minds met, I guess it was almost 
inevitable that they would form a 
bond. 


LS: But surely it wasn’t merely an 
intellectual friendship. 


DG: No, it developed from an intel- 
lectual friendship. But then again, I 
would think that that would be the 
basis for most relationships. Agape, 
the Christian love of God flowing 
through one human being to an- 


Keith Criss 


other, should be the basis of all hu- 
man relationships, the first stage of 
them, moving through that into 
phileo, friendship love, which de- 
veloped quickly between these two 
massive intellects. Phileo then de- 
velops into storge the love of the 
familiar, that sort of person-shaped 
hole in one’s heart that is emptied 
when the person leaves. Finally, af- 
ter those three have fallen into 
place, the romantic love of eros ar- 
rives. That’s the pattern by which 
we should develop our relation- 
ships with each other. Of course 
nowadays everybody goes about it 
backwards, starting with the ro- 
mantic love. 


LS: Will Willimon, the chaplain at 
Duke University, talked this morn- 


ing about the habitual dating pat- 
tern in North America, in which a 
couple sleeps together on the first 
date. 


DG: Madness! The inevitable result 
of course is that 45 percent of 
American children go to bed every 
night with only one parent in the 
house, which results in the frag- 
mentation, the destruction of soci- 
ety, as a coherent system. If we 
could get back to the way Jesus 
said to do it, we’d find that our 
whole society would knit to- 
gether again. 


LS: The restrictions required by. 
Jesus result in a kind of freedom 
most of us today know nothing 
about. We’re bound by our own 
appetites, though we think we’re 
free. 


DG: Yes, of course. It’s the typi- 
cal bondage of sin. 


LS: Do you think that Lewis and 
Joy Gresham influenced each 
other’s writing? 


DG: Yes. But you must remem- 
ber that my mother didn’t do a 
great deal of writing after marry- 
ing Lewis. 


LS: She was a poet though. Did 
that stop? 


DG: She was a very good poet, cer- 
tainly, but most of her poetry was 
written before she met Jack. Shortly 
after they met, she became criti- 
cally ill and started to die. Though 
she didn’t do much of her own 
writing, she was working on a 
book in collaboration with Warnie. 
He was helping her as a mentor 
while she began a book about his 
period of French history. It never 
came to anything because she was 
too ill to continue. But her input 
into Till We Have Faces was enor- 
mous. In fact Jack always said she 
had so much to do with it that it 
should have been called a collabo- 
ration, that both of their names 
should have been on the spine. 


LS: That’s very significant to me. 


It’s a unique book, so different 
from the rest of his work. 


DG: It’s separate from anything 
else ever written by anybody, let 
alone by C. S. Lewis. It’s a multi- 
leveled book. Every time you read 
it you discover deeper levels. But 
Jack always planned that she 
should be called the collaborator, 
although she refused this, and said 
that all she’d done was teach Jack 
how to write more like himself, 
and from a feminine perspective. 

It’s a deeply moving book, in 
many ways. If you knew them 
both, as I did, you can hear both of 
them in that book, while you’re 
reading it. She had enormous input 
into it. 


LS: I always wondered how Lewis 
could so skillfully and authenti- 
cally get inside the skin of Orual, 
the female protagonist. 


DG: My mother is the answer to 
that question. I’ll give you a ques- 
tion to ponder, by the way. What 
evidence do we have in Till We 
Have Faces—not just hearsay, but 
evidence—that Orual was ugly? 


LS: She considered herself ugly, but 
that’s not the point. I guess I’ll have 
to re-read the book. 


DG: There’s no such evidence. Bar- 
dia makes remarks that could be 
construed by a sensitive personal- 
ity that way. And her father always 
called her ugly, and in post-child 
abuse trauma, which is the field I 
work in, we find this sort of thing 
happening all the time. But it 
doesn’t make it true. 


LS: Did she compare herself unfa- 
vorably with her sister Psyche? 


DG: Yes. She compared herself 
with Psyche disadvantageously, 
but what she thought is not the is- 
sue. What textual evidence do we 
have to assume that she was ugly? 
The answer is, none. 


LS: And then she veiled herself... 


DG: For 50 years! 


LS: What is your citizenship? 


DG: My citizenship is British and 
Australian, a dual nationality. At 
the time I became an Australian cit- 
izen I did not think I would ever 
want to return to America, and it 
was at that point that I gave up my 
American citizenship. Then I didn’t 
think I would ever leave Australia, 
but the Lord had other ideas. Now 
I doubt I will ever live in Australia 
again, or Tasmania, although it’s a 
lovely country. 


LS: A completely counter-cultural 
thought in the States today, where 
power is everything, and _ the 
achievement of power drives the 
society as a whole. 


DG: But there is no power on this 
earth other than that of Jesus Christ 
and the Holy Spirit of God. The 
rest is illusion. I mean, Bill Clinton 
thinks he’s a powerful man. But 
God can teach him that he’s not, 
with one stroke of lightning or one 
tumor in his brain. 


Real, true love demands the 


complete sacrifice of power. 


LS: Where do your political loyal- 
ties lie? 


DG: I have none. I’m a citizen of 
God’s earth. 


LS: When the time comes to vote, 
do you vote? 


DG: I don’t vote in Ireland, where 
my home is now, because I don’t 
believe I’m qualified to do so yet, 
either by knowledge or experience. 
If there were some kind of elec- 
tion in which I was called upon 
to vote, I would vote for whom- 
ever I believed to be serving Jesus 
Christ. “If I had my druthers,” as 
Americans like to say, I would 
say that Jesus should rule the 
world. The rest of us should simply 
obey him. 


LS: That’s a 
thought. 


truly millennial 


DG: A multi-millennial thought, 
actually. I believe that any one 
who wants to be in power should 
be banned from ever achieving it. 
The person you put in the White 
House should be drawn there 
kicking and screaming with re- 
luctance. 


LS: So we are living in an illusory 
world. But what is our job—to give 
away our power? 


DG: Absolutely. You cannot ex- 
press love and power at the same 
time. Those who exert power have 
given up love, that is what they 
sacrifice. That is partly why you 
have such problems with a presi- 
dent who screws around, if you'll 
forgive the expression. He has put 
aside love in the pursuit of power. 
Real, true love demands the com- 
plete sacrifice of power. Jesus gave 
up all his prerogatives of God- 
hood, his God-head, to love hu- 
mankind and to die for us human 
beings. 


LS: You know, in our flawed hu- 
man condition do you think it’s 
possible to be wholly loving? We 
all want to reflect the glory of God 
and the love of Christ. Is it possible 
to do that in any really redemptive 
way in our imperfect and mortal 
state? 


DG: In a limited sense, yes. I think 
C. S. Lewis did. And there have 
been others. One was Austin Far- 
rar. If you attain sufficient experi- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Owen Barfield: 


The First and Last Inkling 


By Laurel Gasque 


Owen Barfield (1898 - 1997) was a 
lawyer, author, and philosopher of 
language. He was also a lifelong 
friend of C. S. Lewis. Barfield’s for- 
mative influence on Lewis, as he 
was finding his way to Christian 
faith, and his role as the last surviv- 
ing member of the famous group of 
intellectuals and writers known as 
The Inklings (who met in Lewis’s 
rooms at Oxford in the ’30s and 
40s), has led UCLA English profes- 
sor George Tennyson to dub him 
“the First and Last Inkling.” 

Phenomenal interest in C. S. 
Lewis, especially in North Amer- 
ica, has grown steadily since his 
death in 1963. That enthusiastic 
admiration of Lewis has soared in 
1998, the centennial of his birth. In 
contrast, the work and thought of 
Owen Barfield, who was in his 
hundredth year when he died, has 
been neglected by the general pub- 
lic. It does not distract from the 
honor given to Lewis, and indeed 
adds to it, to remember the man 
whom Lewis called “the wisest and 
best of my unofficial teachers” and 
of whom he § said, “Barfield 
changed me more than I changed 
him.” 

The relationship of Barfield and 
Lewis was one of the great literary 
and personal friendships of our 
century. Here was a matched pair 
of minds who sharpened each 
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other and left us with a rich legacy 
of literary work that ranges from 
fantasy and fiction to compelling 
theology and heady philosophy. 
Yet Lewis’s visibility has obscured 
for a wider audience the subtler 
visibility of Barfield. Nonetheless, 
Barfield has won singular recogni- 
tion and respect from famous and 
influential writers, including T. S. 
Eliot, J. R. R. Tolkien, Saul Bellow, 
and Canada’s Marshall McLuhan. 
Barfield’s book, Saving the Ap- 
pearances (1957), has had _far- 
reaching impact. Lewis himself 
called it a “stunner” and he has 
certainly not been the last to feel 
that way about it. Barfield’s bril- 
liant study of the idolatries of our 
age has been one of the important 
works challenging the hegemony 
of modernity. Thinkers across the 
disciplines who perceive the im- 
poverishment and reductionism of 
contemporary Western intellectual 
assumptions have honed _ their 
skills on the clarity of his thought. 
Arthur Owen Barfield was born 
on 9 November 1898. His mother 
was a suffragette and a fine musi- 
cian. His father was a lawyer. The 
atmosphere he grew up in was be- 
nignly agnostic. Barfield always 
remained grateful for the spirit of 
free inquiry and questioning skep- 
ticism of his parental home. This 
legacy led him to tenacious inde- 


pendence of thought and a deep 
desire for truth and the meaning of 
true freedom. 

From his undergraduate days at 
Oxford, when he first started seri- 
ous conversations with Lewis in 
the 1920s, until Lewis’s death, these 
two disputants never argued for 
victory, but for truth, no matter 
how intellectually or personally un- 
comfortable they found it. 

Profoundly linked to the pursuit 
of truth for Barfield was the power 
of words, not just sentences, but in- 
dividual words and combinations 
of words. Even as a schoolboy he 
was captivated by words, and that 
fascination lasted until the day he 
died. This spirit informs his books 
on language and meaning: History 
in English Words (1926), Poetic Dic- 
tion (1928), Speaker’s Meaning 
(1967), and Rediscovery of Meaning 
(1977). Above all, his work illumi- 
nates how words are related to the 
Word, with a Johannine under- 
standing of the Logos being central 
to his thought. For Barfield, the 
pivotal point of human history is 
the Incarnation of Christ. 

Although he published History in 
English Words and Poetic Diction 
early, long before Lewis published 
his major works, Barfield became 
discouraged about his prospects of 
becoming a full-time writer who 
could support a wife and family 


when he failed to find a publisher 
for his first work of fiction. (He had 
married Maud Douie, a dancer sev- 
eral years his senior in 1925). Thus, 
in the mid-1930s he joined his fa- 
ther’s family law firm, Barfield & 
Barfield, where he remained until 
his retirement in 1959. In that posi- 
tion he also served as Lewis’s per- 
sonal solicitor and was in a special 
position to know Lewis’s business 
affairs intimately. Lewis’s com- 
plete trust in Barfield was demon- 
strated in his appointing him as his 
literary executor. A similar confi- 
' dence in Barfield’s skill as a literary 
executor was placed in him by Wal- 
ter de la Mare. 

Tensions between the demands 
of legal practice and his aspirations 
as a writer often caused Barfield 
acute anguish. He resented being 
an attorney instead of a successful 
author, and at one point he wrote: 


How I hate this bloody business, 
peddling property and strife 

while the pulse of Europe falters— 
how I hate this bloody life! 


Out of desperation, to preserve 
his sanity, he also ironically wrote 
one of his most humorous and 
most nearly autobiographical 
books. This Ever Diverse Pair chroni- 
cles the often hilariously besieged 
activities of the law firm of Burden 
& Burgeon. The literary man with 
philanthropic impulses, who is to- 
tally confused about the intricacies 
of the British income-tax system, is 
obviously based on Lewis, whose 
trustee Barfield also was in the de- 
partment of charitable giving. It is 
well worth any lawyer’s read. 
Lewis himself called the reflections 
Barfield expressed in this book, be- 
tween the practical necessity of his 
call to the bar and the attraction of 
the life of the mind and arts, “high 
and sharp philosophical comedy.” 

After Barfield retired from law 
practice, his writing career went 
back into action. During this time 
he wrote most of his books. Re- 
markably, this retired solicitor was 
also sought after as a visiting pro- 
fessor at many universities in the 
United States and Canada. 


Lewis called 
Barfield “The 


wisest and best 


of my unofficial 


teachers.” 


The ideas of Owen Barfield and 
C. S. Lewis are sometimes con- 
fused in academic circles; and in 
conservative Christian circles, too 
much is made of the differences be- 
tween Barfield and Lewis. Evan- 
gelical Christians often relegate 
Barfield to the margins of The Ink- 
lings and assume (sometimes even 
assert) that he was not a Christian. 
Barfield was a baptized believer, 
who affirmed the historic doctrines 
of the church and also served as 
church warden in his local Angli- 
can church. 

Lewis and Barfield had consider- 
able differences, temperamentally 
and intellectually. Lewis never 
had a taste for Barfield’s anthro- 
posophy, though he made it clear 
that it did Barfield no harm that he 
could see and may well even have 
improved him. Lewis was baffled 
by Barfield’s exposition of the evo- 
lution of consciousness, yet he al- 
lowed Barfield early on to rehabili- 
tate his notion of medieval as 
something pejorative to something 
different and of value. Only 
“chronological snobbery,” a phrase 
coined by Barfield, made the 
thought and ideas of the past 
somehow less valuable and true 
than contemporary ideas. 

Lewis and Barfield also dif- 
fered on the religious value of 
knowledge as opposed to belief, 
with the latter contending that hu- 
manity will not really survive as 
Christian humanity unless what in 
former ages was a matter of faith 
becomes a matter of common 
knowledge. 


In just as many ways or more, 
Barfield and Lewis complement 
each other and agree. Both agreed 
that the virtual disappearance from 
general consciousness of the idea of 
sin was perhaps the most threaten- 
ing of the signs of the times. Both 
were intensely aware of the trivial- 
ity of the average person’s intellec- 
tual life and the confused assump- 
tions it was based on. Both had a 
great sense of humor and were 
committed to the permanency of 
relationships. Both lived deeply in 
the life of reason and imagination. 
Both loved the romantic spirit, 
though with slightly different col- 
orations (see Barfield’s Romanticism 
Comes of Age , 1944). 

Both shared Christian belief, 
though their theologies have 
strongly contrasting emphases. 
Both Barfield and Lewis delighted 
in children and the world of chil- 
dren. When a friend brought his 
one-year-old baby with him to visit 
Barfield just days before he died, 
his face lit up with the warmth of 
recognition and he fondly em- 
braced the child. While the wide 
world knows about the Narnia 
Chronicles, relatively few have read 
Barfield’s charming fairy tales, The 
Silver Trumpet (out of print) or The 
Child and the Giant. These stories 
pre-date Lewis’s writing for chil- 
dren by almost two decades. It is 
not surprising that Lewis dedicated 
The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe 
to Barfield’s daughter, Lucy. 

November 1998 marks the cen- 
tenary of the births of both Owen 
Barfield and C. S. Lewis. Barfield 
was born in London just over two 
weeks before Lewis was born in 
Belfast. Once Lewis playfully 
scolded Barfield for always being a 
step ahead of him in everything, to 
which Barfield retorted, “Yes, even 
in being born!” @ 


Laurel Gasque is a cultural historian 
who writes frequently on the arts. She 
is National Coordinator, Faculty and 
Graduate Student Relations, IVCF- 
Canada. While living in England, she 
formed a friendship with Owen Bar- 
field. 
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Jubal 


Timothy Botts 


Calligrapher, Book Designer, Communicator 


by Mary Ann Wight 


“I listen to God through my eyes, and I speak to him through what 


comes out of my hands.” 
Timothy Botts uses this simple statement to describe his prayer life, creative pro- 


cess, and mission statement. He reads his Bible and prays with sketchbook at hand, 


believing that his prayer is more focused when he records the words. 
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Watching him plunge into a 
thicket of phrases in a quotation or 
paragraph, seeking out the essen- 
tial meaning to portray, we may 
wonder what he sometimes finds 
staring out at him from that close 
inspection of the Word of God. 

He admits that the act of exposi- 
tion is often more powerful for him 
than even the beautiful record left 
in his sketchbook—or on a finished 
piece of calligraphy after he has 
written expressively, chosen the 
emphasis, thought through each 
phrase. When the work is pub- 
lished, readers are also able to par- 
ticipate in this dialogue and re- 
sponse to God. 

Doorposts, the first published col- 
lection of his work, was created 
from three sketchbooks of more 
than 400 passages, collected in two 
years’ reflection on the Bible from 
Genesis to Revelation. Then came 
Windsongs, renderings of the 
hymns and songs of the church. 
Those books have been followed by 
Messiah, based on Handel’s work, 
Proverbs, and finally Psalms. His 
enduring commitment to legibility 
and readability attests to his sense 
of calling as a communicator as 
well as artist. 

Since its renaissance in the past 
50 years, calligraphy has been 
struggling toward acceptance as a 
true art. In the process, many of 
the most technically advanced cal- 
ligraphers have begun to portray 
the words and letters as texture as 
much as text. There has been an es- 
cape from the tradition of book 
scribes with the lines between 
background and words becoming 
more blurred. “Form” is sometimes 
favored over legibility. 

For Botts, the calling to portray 
Scripture has meant two things. It 
has given him the clear choice to 
make beautiful, expressive letter- 
forms. Where there is an image, a 
painting or form, it plays a sup- 
porting role. It has also helped him 
to resolve the conflict that nags the 
creative conscience of many artists: 
the sense of selling oneself and 
one’s art at the whims and de- 


mands of the marketplace. 

Watching him “perform,” calli- 
graphically, illustrates his interac- 
tion with text. He seems to be 
twirling through a giant rolodex, 
choosing images, developing an 
idea, acting it out, giggling at the 
next visual flash, and then, at the 
point of making the mark that will 
reveal his vision to the audience, he 
may say, “Oh! I changed my 
mind.” 

Being playful, taking the time to 
see, and exploring new techniques 
with other artists enables him to re- 
fill the reservoir in his artist’s soul. 
The creative fount that has so far 


, 


produced five books of his own 
work, a commitment to teaching 
that seems to demand every last 
drop of ink, and collaborations 
with other writers requires deep 
wells. 

Timothy Botts interweaves the 
quality of his relationship and ac- 
countability to God with the joys 
and responsibilities of using the ar- 
tistic gift. He sees that his work is 
best and clearest when it is con- 
veyed out of a pure heart. 


Mary Ann Wight works in the president's 
office at Mills College in Oakland and ts an 
accomplished calligrapher. 
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from The Book of Psalms, Tyndale House 


What Dreams May Come 


reviewed by 


Sharon Gallagher 


The idea that people can control 
their lives by projecting good or 
bad karma is a common new-age 
tenet. That the right attitude can 
create wealth and prosperity is 
even preached in some Christian 
circles. (The inference would be 
that the poor are poor because they 
have a bad attitude.) 

In the movie What Dreams May 
Come the lead character Chris Niel- 
sen (Robin Williams) is a pediatri- 
cian and devoted family man who 
is killed ina car accident. He goes 
to heaven and finds that while he 
had little control over events on 
earth, heaven is exactly what he 
wants it to be—it is created by his 
thoughts and will be no less (or 
more) than what he can imagine. 

Chris’s heaven is created from 
paintings he’s seen. The back- 
ground is based on the romantic 
landscapes that his artist wife 
painted. The foreground resembles 
those not-so-great impressionist 
imitations that are sold in resort 
towns. The brush strokes are still 
wet and can be moved around at 
will. 

But Chris isn’t happy in his _pri- 
vate paradise because he is separ- 
ated from his wife and perfect soul- 
mate, Annie (Annabella Sciorra). 
When he hears that she has killed 
herself and gone to hell, he goes 
down to rescue her. 
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In one 
scene, based on a Dore print, Chris 
has to make his way though an 
endless sea of moaning heads 
trapped in mud. When Chris finds 
his wife, she is living in a wrecked 
version of their house on earth set 
on the vaulted dome of a Gothic 
church turned upside-down. These 
scenes are chilling in a way that the 
scenes in heaven are never joyful. 

There is, in fact, something hellish 
about this movie’s heaven—to be 
trapped in our dreams is a kind of 
madness. 

In the private universes created 
in this movie, there is no need for 
God’s justice or mercy. People end 
up in hell because they can’t for- 
give themselves. There is no sin, 
no bad people—only good people 
who are deluded. 

If people are especially good, 
like Chris, they can rescue other 
people from hell. (Any intended 
parallel between what this charac- 
ter “Christy” does and what Christ 
actually did is widely off the 
mark.) 

The Biblical idea that “love is 
stronger than death” is very ap- 
pealing and was tapped success- 
fully by the supernatural romance 
Ghost. This movie mines the same 
vein, but the story is not as compel- 
ling. With 80% of’the movie taking 
place in heaven or hell the movie is 


In hell the art is better. 


interesting as a pop culture vision 
of the afterlife. 

The most disturbing aspect of 
this film’s exploration of the super- 
natural is the absence of God. 
When Chris asks his heavenly 
guide, “Where’s God in all this?” 
He’s told, “Oh, He’s somewhere up 
there.” But he never makes an ap- 
pearance. In this movie, God is 
not present on earth, in hell, or 
even in heaven. So the movie's 
heaven is the antithesis of the 
Christian heaven. 

As C. S. Lewis writes in Surprised 


by Joy: 


Union with [God’s] Nature is bliss 
and separation from it horror. Thus 
Heaven and Hell come in. But it 
may well be that to think much of 
either except in this context of 
thought, to hypostatize them as if 
they had a substantial meaning 
apart from the presence or absence 
of God, corrupts the doctrine of 
both and corrupts us while we so 
think of them. 


While none of us knows what 
heaven or hell will be like, we can 
be sure that this movie gives us a 
corrupted version. Although the 
film borrows visual power from 
artists like Dore, Bosch, and Van 
Eyck, it lacks any understanding of 
the Christian faith that informed 
them. @ 


Music 


A Letter to Mozart 


Whenever I listen to you, I am transported to the threshold of a world which in sun- 
light and storm, by day and by night, is a good and ordered world. Then, as a human 
being of the twentieth century, I always find myself blessed with courage (not arro- 
gance), with tempo (not an exaggerated tempo), with purity (not a wearisome purity), 
with peace (not a slothful peace). With an ear open to your musical dialectic, one can 
be young and become old, can work and rest, be content and sad: in short, one can live. 

Of course, you now know better than I that for this more than even the best music is 
needed. Still, there is music which as a supplement, and quite incidentally, helps us to- 
ward that life, and other music which helps us less. Your music helps. Because it is 
part of my life experience—in 1956 I shall be seventy, whereas you would now be 
walking among us as a 200-year-old patriarch! —and because I believe that in its grow- 
ing darkness our age needs your help—for these reasons I am grateful that you walked 
among us, that in the few short decades of your life you wanted only to make pure mu- 
sic and that in your music you are still vitally with us. Please believe me: many many 
ears and hearts, both learned and as simple as mine, still love to listen to you again and 
again—and not only in your anniversary year! 

What the state of music is where you are now I can only faintly surmise. Once upon 
a time I formulated my notion in this way: it may be that when the angels go about 
their task of praising God, they play only Bach. I am sure, however, that when they are 
together en famille, they play Mozart and that then too our dear Lord listens with spe- 
cial pleasure. Well, the contrast may be wrong, and of course you know more about 
this than I. I mention it only as a figure of speech to suggest what I mean. 

And so, truly yours, 

K. Barth 


From the Round Robin in the weekly supplement of the Luzerner Neuesten Nachrichten 
January 21, 1956, republished by Eerdmans. 


Music critic Dan Ouellette is covering a jazz festival in Istanbul. His column will return in the next issue. 
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The Lewis Legacy 


Newsletter of the C. S. Lewis Foundation 


for Truth in Publishing 


Lindentree Press, 1344 Mayfair Ave., one CA 92867 


Kathryn Lindskoog, editor 


reviewed by Walter R. Hearn 


The Lewis Legacy is unlike most 
publications that fit into the “news- 
letter” category. Although it is full 
of news, appears on a more-or-less 
quarterly schedule, and is privately 
printed, each issue is a substantial 
literary document of usually 20 
pages, with 77 issues now in print. 
Each issue is also fun to read. 

Legacy is a wonderful place to 
learn more about C. S. Lewis while 
sampling the keen mind of its edi- 
tor. The newsletter seems aptly ti- 
tled, since Lewis’s legacy resides 
not only in the content of his writ- 
ings and their spiritual and intellec- 
tual influence on millions, but also 
in the inspiration they have pro- 
vided to newer generations of 
Christian writers. 

Kathryn (“Kay”) Lindskoog is 
one of the most competent but also 
one of the least celebrated Ameri- 
can scholars of Lewis’s literary 
work. In the 1950s, as a young 
English major at a California uni- 
versity, she discovered Lewis’s 
Screwtape Letters and chose his 
works as the subject of her senior 
thesis (graduating magna cum 
laude). A scholarship to attend a 
summer session at the University 
of London enabled her to meet 
C. S. Lewis in person. When she 
later sent him a copy of her thesis, 
he replied: 


Your thesis arrived yesterday and | 
read it at once. You are at the center 
of the target everywhere. For one 
thing, you know my work better 
than anyone else I’ve met; certainly 
better than I do myself. . . . But sec- 
ondly you (alone of the critics I’ve 
met) realize the connection or even 
the unity of all the books— 
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Readers of The 
Lewis Legacy 

keep the story going 
by contributing 
personal recollections, 
insights, and new 
sources of information 


and quotations. 


scholarly, fantastic, theological— 
and make me appear as a single au- 
thor, not a man who impersonates 
half a dozen authors which is what I 
seem to most. This wins very high 
marks indeed. .. . If you understand 
me so well you will understand 
other authors also. I hope we shall 
have some really useful critical 
works from your hand. 


Lewis’s hope was justified. Be- 
sides producing a dozen books of 
her own, Lindskoog has edited 
classic works ranging from Robin- 
son Crusoe (as part of a Young 
Reader’s Library) to her recently 
completed annotated prose version 
of Dante’s Divine Comedy (three 
volumes, from Mercer University 
Press: Inferno, 1997; Purgatory, 1997; 
Paradise, 1998). Her prose and 
poetry have appeared in many 
places, including Radix (e.g., “C. S. 
Lewis’s Search for Joy,” May-June 
1979). , 

Each issue of The Lewis Legacy re- 


veals the editor’s meticulous schol- 
arship in ferreting out details of 
Lewis’s life and work, but there is 
nothing pedantic or stuffy in the 
way she presents her findings. As 
in detective work, one clue leads to 
another. Readers of The Lewis Leg- 
acy now keep the story going by 
contributing personal recollections, 
insights, and new sources of infor- 
mation and quotations. 

For any new readers who find 
dipping into a single issue like 
starting a mystery novel in the 
middle, most back issues are still 
available from Lindentree Press. 
This reviewer, still unwired, has 
heard that much of the content of a 
dozen or so past issues of Legacy 
can be read by logging on to a 
Website maintained by John West 
for the Discovery Institute of Seat- 
tle: www.discovery.org/lewis/ 
lewislegacyonline.html. 

Lindskoog, who has a master’s 
degree, publishes The Lewis Legacy 
with the help of her husband John. 
They began the newsletter to bring 
questions about “the Lewis canon” 
to public attention after those ques- 
tions were  side-stepped when 
raised by Kay in a 1978 paper in the 
scholarly journal Christianity and 
Literature. Despite her many books, 
conference papers, and lectures at 
universities and study centers (in- 
cluding New College Berkeley), her 
lack of a Ph.D. or academic tenure 
has often kept her work from the 
recognition it deserves. 

To those who know of its editor’s 
severe multiple sclerosis, the fact 
that The Lewis Legacy gets pub- 
lished at all is amazing. As the dis- 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Thrones, Dominations 


Dorothy L. Sayers 
and Jill Paton Walsh 
St. Martin’s Press, 1998 


reviewed by Krista Faries 


As any Dorothy Sayers fan will tell 
you, Sayers’s mystery novels are 
not just great detective stories. 
They are witty, intellectually chal- 
lenging, emotionally appealing, 
and psychologically and spiritually 
profound glimpses into the strug- 
gles of the human soul. 

Sayers, like C. S. Lewis, may be 
best known for her popular fiction 
but is also acclaimed in academic 
circles for her scholarly achieve- 
ment, in particular her translation 
of Dante’s Divine Comedy, as well as 
works of Christian apologetics. A 
thoughtful scholarly mind informs 
her detective fiction, broadening it 
well beyond the scope of simple 
story-making. 

So it was to my delight— 
mingled with skepticism—that I 
discovered that a “new” Dorothy 
Sayers novel had been recently 
published. Said to have been set 
aside by Sayers sometime in the 
1930s, and still unfinished at her 
death in 1957, the novel was com- 
pleted by Jill Paton Walsh from an 
outline left by Sayers. 

The novel features Sayers’s two 
most well-known characters, Lord 
Peter Wimsey and Harriet Vane. 
Just returned from their extended 
honeymoon (as chronicled in Bus- 
man’s Honeymoon), Peter and Har- 
riet are settling into married life in 
their London residence on the eve 
of World War II, when they are 
confronted with the apparent mur- 
der of a young woman of their ac- 
quaintance. 

Like most of Sayers’s work, this 
novel is about more than just solv- 
ing a mystery. The question of 
what makes a good marriage is the 


Like most of 
Sayers’s work, 
this novel is 
about more than 
just solving a 


mystery. 


theme that overlies the plot of the 
story. Peter and Harriet’s marriage 
is studied from several angles, with 
both humor and solemnity (and 
sometimes humorous solemnity). 

The Wimseys’ marriage is set in 
direct contrast to another marriage: 
that of a romantic young couple 
who relate in the passionate but 
manipulative way that is often por- 
trayed as true love. 

As portrayals of romance after 
the wedding are rare in popular fic- 
tion and media, this glimpse into 
the Wimseys’ domestic life is a 
lovely and satisfying treat, as well 
as an inspiring model. Of course 
what we see here is not exactly 
achievable; after all, Peter and Har- 
riet have someone to write their 
clever lines and their properly felt 
emotions. But as an example of mu- 
tual respect and mutual submis- 
sion, directness and honesty, and a 
refreshing absence of clinginess or 
selfishness, the Wimseys’ marriage 
is a pleasure to observe. Through it 
all, of course, they continue to be 
lively and interesting characters. 

For devoted Peter Wimsey- 


Harriet Vane fans, this novel is a 
welcome chance to revisit old 
friends and tie up loose ends. The 
book is a kind of curtain call, where 
key players from past novels make 
their appearances, and exhibit their 
most endearing characteristics. The 
Dowager Duchess, Peter’s nephew 
Jerry, Chief Inspector Parker, Pe- 
ter’s sister Mary, and Harriet’s old 
friends Eiluned and Sylvia all take 
their final bows in the course of the 
story. 

Like an encore after the curtain 
call, Thrones, Dominations does not 
have all the richness of a showcase 
piece, like Sayers’s classic Gaudy 
Night, but rather offers a lively con- 
clusion to the relished performance 
of Sayers’s works. 

No indication is given of how 
much of the novel is Sayers’s origi- 
nal, and how much is Walsh’s, but 
the voice is not thoroughly Sayers. 
Walsh manages to retain some of 
the playfulness of Sayers’s novels, 
though perhaps without the same 
ease throughout. Harriet and Peter 
don’t seem quite the same Harriet 
and Peter, especially as the novel 
draws to a close. But Walsh clev- 
erly leads us to believe that subtle 
differences in voice and style are 
the effects of marriage, indicative 
of the new levels Peter and Harriet 
are attaining in their relationship. 

The mystery plot itself, while en- 
tertaining, has something of a per- 
functory jigsaw quality about it— 
more stylized, less psychologically 
complex, more predictable—and 
feels less tightly woven to the emo- 
tional and psychological content 
than Sayers’s other novels. Further, 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Christian Mythmakers 


Rolland Hein 
with Foreword by Clyde S. Kilby 
Cornerstone Press, Chicago, 1998 


reviewed by Eric Rauscher 


As the title implies, this book is a 
study of specifically Christian au- 
thors who incorporate myth in 
their writings. The authors in- 
cluded are John Bunyan, George 
MacDonald, G. K. Chesterton, 
Charles Williams, J. R. R. Tolkien, 
C. S. Lewis, Madeleine L’Engle, 
Walter Wangerin, Robert Siegel, 
and Hannah Hurnard. The last 
four authors are grouped together 
in one section. 

Rolland Hein, a professor emeri- 
tus of English at Wheaton College, 
opens the book by using a short es- 
say by Clyde Kilby originally pub- 
lished in 1973. In the Foreword 
Kilby argues, “Myth is necessary 
because reality is so much larger 
than rationality.” He ends with the 
statement, “”. . . in true myth words 
are somehow enlivened with the 
aspects of the true Word, the Lo- 
gos.” Hein continues the introduc- 
tion in the same vein, stating, 
“Myths are, first of all, stories: sto- 
ries which confront us with some- 
thing transcendent and eternal.” 
He then argues that “myth is the 
vehicle of Truth,” but to be able “to 
experience the power of myth,” 
you must be able to (as C. S. Lewis 
said) “move into the book” and 
leave some rationality behind. 

Hein’s book follows a similar for- 
mat for each author studied. First 
he gives a brief biography, fol- 
lowed by a book summary inter- 
spersed with commentary and allu- 
sions to influences from and upon 
other works of literature. The au- 
thors appear in chronological or- 
der, starting with John Bunyan. 

Bunyan’s only work discussed 
here is an allegory, Pilgrim’s 
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“Myth is necessary 
because reality is 
so much larger 


than rationality.” 


Progress. Hein gives a good idea of 
the flavor of the book while point- 
ing out how Bunyan’s Puritanism 
ultimately shaped it, in that Bun- 
yan used the Bible as his main 
source book but relied upon myth 
as the vehicle for his ideas. Hein 
elucidates the religious symbolism 
of the people and places on Chris- 
tian’s journey, from the City of De- 
struction to the Celestial City. 

The rest of the authors have at 
least two books examined, and 
some aS many as six. Hein shows 
how George MacDonald moved 
beyond the allegorical framework 
of Bunyan to incorporate Romanti- 
cism into his works while still 
holding to Christianity as his 
source. Hein argues that MacDon- 
ald used “sacramental symbolism” 
rather than allegory in his self- 
described fairy stories to deal with 
the mythic in a freer way. Bunyan 
and MacDonald deal in very differ- 
ent ways with journeys through 
life. 

With G. K. Chesterton we meet a 
style of writing that combines 
“shrewd common sense and unfail- 
ing good humor” while still exhib- 
iting mythic qualities. Hein dis- 
cusses Manalive and The Man Who 


Was Thursday, pointing out the sur- 
real fashion in which Chesterton 
blends the mythic realm with the 
everyday world of turn-of-the- 
century London. While “he caught 
the mythic vision from George 
MacDonald,” Chesterton added 
“inimitable wit and command of 
irony.” 

Hein moves on to Charles Wil- 
liams, “the most unconventional.” 
He mentions Williams’s connection 
to the Inklings in Oxford and gives 
a very brief summary of some of 
the themes peculiar to Williams, 
showing how they tie into main- 
stream Christianity. Hein states, 
“Williams’s convictions shape his 
fantasies,” and he points out “that 
they create a comprehensive vision 
of spiritual reality within the physi- 
cal world.” He then uses six of Wil- 
liams’s novels to show how, for 
Williams, myth moves through our 
reality, and how Williams devel- 
oped “a convincing mythical vision 
of the unseen world.” 

If Williams used the mythic to in- 
troduce us to the unseen, J. R. R. 
Tolkien, according to Hein, ex- 
plored how “Myth enables us to 
see the world with fresh attention, 
prompting us to cease taking 
things for granted and discover 
their full integrity.” He argues that 
with Tolkien’s subcreation of Mid- 
dle-Earth, “within the genre of the 
fairy tale, he paradoxically achieves 
an intensified realism.” It is this in- 
tensified realism that leads us to 
the mythic vision that once again 
presents us with “something tran- 
scendent and eternal.” 

Hein’s chapter on C. S. Lewis 
emphasizes Lewis’s idea of Sehn- 


sucht, a yearning for joy. He notes 
that Lewis was heavily influenced 
by George MacDonald, and that 
Lewis’s first published work after 
his conversion was Pilgrim’s Re- 
gress, based on Bunyan. Hein 
draws mainly upon the Space Tril- 
ogy and Till We Have Faces (oddly 
enough making only passing refer- 
ence to the Narnia books) to illus- 
trate how “Lewis’s apologetic writ- 
ings tend to be built upon this 
desire [Sehnsucht], and his imagina- 
tive works depict many incidents 
OLit. 

He ends by saying, “Only the 
supernatural can explain the inter- 
nal longing Lewis identifies as 
Sehnsucht, the longing to be united 
with the beauty we see and to put 
on the splendor of the sun.” 

The final section, entitled “Myth 
Today,” discusses selected books 
by L’Engle, Wangerin, Siegel, and 
Hurnard. Regrettably, the treat- 
ment for each is so brief as to 
barely give a taste of their work, 
and I found it somewhat of a disap- 
pointment. 

This section is followed by a 
glossary of terms from the readily 
recognized (“magic”) to the more 
obscure (“dyscatastrophe”) and fi- 
nally a select bibliography of books 
both by and about the listed au- 
thors, as well as related works of 
literature and criticism. 

One weakness of this book is that 
Hein studies only select works by 
some authors, ignoring or even 
omitting others that are equally im- 
portant. For example, the bibliogra- 
phy lists only two of the many 
books by Chesterton, and C. S. 
Lewis’s Chronicles of Narnia and 
Charles Williams’s poetry are not 
discussed at all. 

A strong point, however, is 
Hein’s exploration of the relation- 
ships and influences among the 
writers, as well as his discussion of 
the chronological development of 
mythic fiction and how it reflected 
contemporary culture. 

All in all, this is a well-crafted in- 
troduction to the realm of Christian 
mythopoeia, and should send those 
not familiar with the works or au- 
thors discussed off to find out how 
myth can give us, as Tolkien de- 


scribed, “a fleeting glimpse of Joy, 
Joy beyond the Walls of the world, 
poignant as grief.” 


Eric Rauscher has a Master of Fine Arts 
degree and works as a general contractor. 
For 27 years he has been a member of the 
Mythopoeic Society which is devoted to the 
study of the Inklings and related Christian 
fantasists. 
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our usually astute detective hero- 
carelessly overlooks clues left lying 
about for the reader to snatch up. 
Usually, it is the other way around, 
as the reader can expend considera- 
ble energy trying to fathom the in- 
scrutable mind of Peter Wimsey as 
he pieces together seemingly unre- 
lated pieces of evidence. 

Walsh seems to be most inter- 
ested, as she works out Sayers’s 
text, in the problem of what hap- 
pens to Peter, Harriet, and friends: 
in the theme of marriage, and in 
the historical moment, as a pre- 
World War II Europe teeters in the 
balance. These things she does 
well. 

Throughout, the book celebrates 
Sayers’s legacy of detective fiction. 
Stated in Peter’s words: “Detective 
stories keep alive a view of the 
world which ought to be true. Of 
course people read them for fun, 
for diversion . . . But underneath 
they feed a hunger for justice, and 
heaven help us if ordinary people 
cease to feel that.” 

Thrones, Dominations is enjoyable 
for what it is. Although not thor- 
oughly Dorothy Sayers, it is a good 
novel, and a fitting final celebration 
of her work. To enjoy Dorothy Say- 
ers at her most potent, read Gaudy 
Night. But if you’ve read every- 
thing else, and want to find out 
what happens next, read Thrones, 
Dominations. And enjoy the last cur- 
tain call. @ 


Krista Faries is a technical writer for a soft- 
ware company. She has an M. A. in Eng- 
lish Literature. 
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ease worsens, she can no longer 
hold a book and can press com- 
puter keys only with one hand. Yet 
she has published more outstand- 
ing work than many able-bodied 
and well-positioned scholars. 

Her books on C. S. Lewis in- 
clude The Lion of Judah in Never- 
Never Land (based on that senior 
thesis; updated and expanded in 
1997 as Journey into Narnia by Hope 
Publishing, 696 S. Madison, Pasa- 
dena, CA 91106); Around the Year 
with C. S. Lewis and His Friends (a 
book of days); C. S. Lewis, Mere 
Christian (1973, still one of the best 
books about Lewis and his writ- 
ings; updated in 1997 by Corner- 
stone Press, 939 W. Wilson Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60640); The C. S. Lewis 
Hoax (1998, an intriguing literary 
“detective story”); Light in the Shad- 
owlands (1994, an updating of Hoax, 
now available from Hope Publish- 
ing); and Finding the Landlord (1995, 
Cornerstone Press, a guidebook to 
Lewis’s Pilgrim’s Regress). Appre- 
ciative comments quoted in the 
front of Shadowlands indicate that 
Lindskoog’s painstaking  scholar- 
ship is gaining professional recog- 
nition. 

Lewis has also played a role in 
some of Kay’s other books. Among 
the best books for children she rec- 
ommended in How to Grow a Young 
Reader were his Chronicles of Narnia. 
For the final chapter of Creative 
Writing for People Who Can’t Not 
Write, she culled “C. S. Lewis’s Free 
Advice to Hopeful Writers” from 
many of his letters in print, in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, or in 
the Marion E. Wade Center at 
Wheaton College in Illinois. 

Responses to her doubts about 
the authenticity of certain purport- 
edly Lewis works led her to write 
Fakes, Frauds and Other Malarkey. 
Her tracing of both infamous and 
little-known, as well as contempo- 
rary, literary frauds through The 
Lewis Legacy adds ongoing excite- 
ment to this always fascinating 
“newsletter.” 


Walt Hearn, a biochemist and poet, is the 
author of Being a Christian in Science 
(InterVarsity, 1997). 
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theme all through The Screwtape 
Letters. The enemy writes of God: 
“He will not ravish. He will not 
cancel out this creature. He wants 
their free decision, their free 
choice.” Christian faith is a “may,” 
it is not a “must” in Lewis. 

We see this in the novels, too. It 
means that our decisions are vital. 
Lewis is no universalist. For him, 
it’s important that we each make 
decisions, that we have a journey 
and make a discovery of who 
Aslan is. And notice, it’s uniquely 
our discovery. When _ Shasta 
wanted to know about Aravis’s 
scratches, Aslan said, “I tell no one 
any story but his own.” That’s frus- 
trating, isn’t it? We’re all snoopy, 
and we want to know everybody 
else’s story. Well, we won't find it 
out from Aslan. We won’t find it 
out from Christ. “You follow me,” 
he says. That’s just another way of 
saying that our freedom and 
uniqueness and dignity are pre- 
served for us. It means that our de- 
cisions are important. 

In The Magician's Nephew, for in- 
stance, Digory is given a mission 
by Aslan, but Aslan does not com- 
mand him to do the mission unless 
Digory agrees to go, and he does 
agree to go. In The Silver Chair, just 
after Jill has her great encounter 
with Aslan, she also is given a mis- 
sion: she’s given four things to re- 
member, but she accepts the mis- 
sion. Now, this brings us to another 
point: the result of faith is obliga- 
tion, responsibility. As soon as Jill 
experiences her relationship with 
Aslan she is given a responsibility. 

Further, the Christian life is a dy- 
namic experience made up of a 
mixture of ups and downs. In other 
words, for Lewis, the Christian 
church moves through history in 
obedience and in disobedience. In 
understanding and in misunder- 
standing of what’s been said to it. 
That’s actually a quotation from 
Karl Barth, but C. S. Lewis could 
have said it too. 

I want to make an important 
point here about Lewis and his 
characters. There are no superher- 
oes in Lewis’s fiction. Every hero is 
flawed. Now, if you’ve read only 
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The Lion, the Witch and the Wardrobe 
and Prince Caspian, you’re going to 
say, “Ah, but what about Lucy?” 
Lucy is about the closest thing to a 
superhero there is in the Chronicles 
of Narnia, but by the time we get to 
The Voyage of the Dawn Treader, she 
falls, too. She falls by being snoopy. 
Remember? Also she falls by falling 
victim to power. She wants power. 
It seems to be the thing that hurts 
more Christians’ piety than any- 
thing else, the desire for power. It 
hits Lucy, and she hears the growl 
of Aslan. 

There’s an ambiguity, a complex- 
ity, about every single character. I 
love this realism that we see in 
Lewis. His view of the Christian 
life, of Christian sanctification, is a 
growth in Christ. But Lewis is in 
100 percent agreement with Paul in 
his autobiographical statement of 
Romans 7. Every single character 
disappoints us in the Chronicles of 
Narnia. 

If you’ve read The Screwtape Let- 
ters, you know that Lewis feels that 
way about the church. He has the 
“patient” come to church right after 
becoming a Christian. He walks in 
the church, looks around, and sees 
just that collection of neighbors that 
he’s been avoiding all week. Marve- 
lous! We’re here because Christ 
calls us here, not because we have 
so much in common with each 
other, and we like each other and 
we're all so nice and perfect. No, 
we're all in trouble in a sense; we’re 
all with ups and downs on our 
journey. And all the characters in 
Lewis’s novels are flawed. 

Now another insight: the Chris- 
tian life is lived alongside and in 
fellowship with other Christians. 


There are no Lone Rangers. Take, 
for instance, Jill and Eustace in The 
Silver Chair with their enthusiasm 
and excitement. They don’t pay 
much attention to detail; they can’t 
even keep track of those four signs; 
that’s all they had to remember— 
just to read the Bible every day— 
and they forgot that. Then they 
meet a character named Puddle- 
glum. Puddleglum, negative, pessi- 
mistic, cantankerous, beloved Pud- 
dleglum. Someone said that Lewis 
modeled him after his gardener. 
He’s so pessimistic. But, you know, 
they need each other. 

Jill and Eustace are so optimistic 
and enthusiastic—they hear from a 
beautiful lady that there’s going to 
be a marvelous autumn fair and 
spring feed: “Come to the feast. 
You are special guests.” What they 
don’t know is that they’re to be the 
feast. And Puddleglum (he’s the 
Marsh-wiggle) is basically pessi- 
mistic; he didn’t want to go to that 
feast in the first place. They say, 
“Ah, you're so cranky all the time, 
you put a wet blanket on every- 
thing. Come on and enjoy your- 
self.” Then they get in the kitchen 
and discover from a talkative cook 
that they’re on the menu—and for- 
tunately, they get out of that situa- 
tion. 

But, they need Puddleglum; Jill 
and Eustace need Puddleglum be- 
cause of his realism and, as you 
know, in that great temptation with 
the wicked Emerald Queen, if it 
weren't for Puddleglum they 
would have all been lost. He put 
his foot in the fire, and the terrible 
smell of burnt Marsh-wiggle 
cleared everybody’s head. 

But Puddleglum needed them, 
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too. That young prince has been 
lost for many years. Everyone 
knows he’s lost; he’s trapped some- 
where. Puddleglum’s been sitting 
by his fireplace; he’s never gone af- 
ter him. He’s so pessimistic and 
gloomy, he’d never leave his fire- 
place to go to look for Prince Rilian. 
It took Jill and Eustace to come 
along, buoyant and _ optimistic 
enough to go look for Prince Rilian. 

They don’t know the dangers 
and they’re blundering into all of 
them. When they first meet the 
evil queen, they think she’s beauti- 
ful. It took Puddleglum with his re- 
alism and his crankiness to keep Jill 
and Eustace balanced. That’s the 
Christian church. 

It’s like Lewis needed his 
brother, W. H. Lewis. And in a 
strange sort of way he needed his 
dad, too. He never got along much 
with his dad: his dad was a disap- 
pointment to him, but the most 
beautiful letters in the Letters of 
C. S. Lewis are letters he wrote to 
his brother after the death of his fa- 
ther—when he realized that even 
though his father had been such a 
disappointment to them, yet his fa- 
ther also made a great mark in his 
life. Lewis needed people. The 
Christian needs people: the Chris- 
tian church. That’s a great theme in 
the Chronicles. 

Our role is the mission given to 
us by Aslan, and in the Chronicles of 
Narnia our mission is crucial, but it 
is not ultimate. That is an impor- 
tant theological concept to get hold 
of. In other words, evil’s power is 
strong but not ultimate; our mis- 
sion is crucial but not ultimate. Our 
sins don’t do ultimate mischief. 
When they lose track of the signs, it 
doesn’t destroy the mission. Aslan 
is still able to cope with them. 

Digory and Polly are the biggest 
examples of failure of the disciples, 
of the children in the Chronicles of 
Narnia. That’s in the deplorable 
world when, horror of horrors, 
they ring the bell and start every- 
thing off. They ring the bell and 
everything falls. That’s the begin- 
ning of evil, and then they bring Ja- 
dis into the nice world of Narnia. 
That’s sort of the Adam and Eve. 
But even that sin, ringing that terri- 


ble bell—which they should never 
have done—even that is not the 
last word. 

Our failures when they occur 
(and they do occur) are not the last 
word. The last word belongs to 
Aslan. Lewis saw that clearly. If 
you and I could get hold of this, it 
would set us free in our Christian 
discipleship. We have important 
things to do in the world, and we 
should not fail our task. But when 
we fail, it’s not the end of the 
world. 

Now, a final insight about the 
Christian life is that throughout the 
Chronicles of Narnia Aslan always 
keeps his own authority. He keeps 
his authority even when we wish it 
were different. He keeps his au- 
thority even when it upsets us, as 
when Shasta wants to know why 
Aravis got scratched. 

I don’t blame Aslan for wanting 
to know: he’s kind of mad. As a 
matter of fact, he stood up and 
chased that lion away. Shasta’s a 
pretty tough kid when you get 
right down to it. So he wanted to 
know why Aslan scratched his girl- 
friend, whom he’s going to marry 
later. But Aslan will not tell him. 
He wants to know it, but he 
doesn’t need to know it. 

We have this distinction drawn. 
Aslan doesn’t always give us what 
we want, but he gives us what we 
need—so that the authority of 
Aslan is preserved. And second, 
even when we can’t understand 
what’s happening, his authority 
stands. 

The most moving example of 
this is in the last of the novels, The 
Last Battle. That’s the one novel 
where everybody loses the war. All 


_ the way through the novel we’re 


wondering: “When is Aslan going 
to come?” It gets sadder and sad- 
der in The Last Battle because Aslan 
does not come. The battle gets 
harder. The terror gets worse. The 
deception gets more terrifying. 
And finally, death. And then we 
meet him, by surprise. He’s there. 
We have that marvelous scene as 
Aslan surprises everyone through 
that little door, and he calls in peo- 
ple we didn’t expect to see. He sur- 
prises us all by calling in the stars. 
He’s Lord of it all. He keeps his au- 
thority to the end. 

When I meet anybody who 
hasn’t read the Chronicles of Narnia, 
I always feel’ jealous. My close 
friend, Frank Andersen, told me 
that when they read the last Chroni- 
cle of Narnia, “the whole family 
wept.” For two reasons: they wept 
because of the story, and they wept 
because there were no more Chront- 
cles of Narnia. 

I have one last quotation. It’s 
from C. S. Lewis, written just a year 
before he died, to a person who 
asked him why he wrote children’s 
stories. He said, “I turned to fairy 
tales, because that seemed to be the 
form that certain ideas and images 
in my mind seemed to demand, as 
a man might turn to fugues be- 
cause the musical phrases in his 
head seemed to him to be good fu- 
gal subjects. When I wrote Lion I 
had no notion of writing the others. 
Writing children’s stories certainly 
modified my habits of composition. 
Thus (1) it imposed strict limits on 
my vocabulary; (2) it excluded 
erotic love; (3) it cut down reflec- 
tive and analytical passages; (4) it 
led me to produce chapters of 
nearly equal length for convenience 
in reading aloud. [See, he knew 
they were to be read aloud.] All 
these restrictions did me _ great 
good.” 

And they’ve done us a lot of 
good, too. 


Earl F. Palmer is senior pastor of Univer- 
sity Presbyterian Church in Seattle. He is 
the author of many books including The 
Book That James Wrote (reviewed in Ra- 
dix 26:1). This article was originally pub- 
lished in an earlier issue of Radix. 
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ence, and maturity in the faith, you 
may get to the stage where every- 
one else’s welfare, their happiness 
and joy, are more important to you 
than your own. The only way to do 
that is to get closer and closer to Je- 
sus Christ, to spend more time in 
prayer, more time in reading the 
Scriptures, more time in practicing 
Christianity rather than merely 
talking about it. No pretense. 

I’ve preached in a lot of churches 
in the United States and I look out 
over the congregation and some- 
times I ask the question, “What do 
you come to church for every Sun- 
day?” And someone will always 
answer, “To worship God.” So I 
say fine, what are you doing the 
rest of the week? Your whole life 
should be worshiping God. 

If you can get to the stage where 
your entire life is an expression of 
the worship of Christ, you will find 
that you will begin to make other 
people’s happiness, other people’s 
welfare, other people’s help, more 
important to you than your own. 
That is when you begin to express 
the glory of Jesus Christ. 


LS: Do you think this has to be an 
intentional decision, or is this 
something that happens gradually, 
so subtly that you are hardly aware 
of it? 


DG: I think the intent has to be to 
live closer to Jesus—to emulate him 
and obey as closely as possible 
everything he wants us to do. 
Slowly from that I think you then 
realize the need to do the rest as 
well. It’s never automatic. Nothing 
in Christianity is automatic. We 
have free will. And every second of 
the day there are decisions to be 
made. God could quite easily have 
his will done on earth simply by re- 
moving our free will. But isn’t that 
what all tyrants try to do? God is 
not a tyrant. We’ve been making 
wrong choices ever since Eden. 


LS: Why, if we are made in God’s 
own image, did we make the 
wrong choice, the destructive 
choice, rather than choosing the 
way of obedience and life? 
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DG: Because if we are given true 
free will, it cannot be truly exer- 
cised unless some of us are free to 
follow the wrong path. But if we 
are given free will without the abil- 
ity, the facility to choose evil, it is 
not free will at all. For free will to 
be genuine, we have to have that 
option of taking the evil path. 

Satan himself is very, very clever. 
He will never tempt us with the ob- 
viously ugly. In all of our tradi- 
tional horror stories and demon sto- 
ries and ghost stories, our images 
of Satan present evil as something 
ugly, and that is a lie, a lie probably 
started by Satan himself. 

Satan’s temptations are always 
very attractive and very shrewd. 
For instance, he doesn’t tempt a 
man with a high libido with an 
ugly woman (not that there are any, 
in actual fact). He will never tempt 
you with something that is obvi- 
ously abhorrent to you, but rather 
with the things you love and are at- 
tracted to. 

Before I was a Christian I used to 
have the problem that I would fall 
in love with every beautiful woman 
I met. Since I became a Christian 
it’s become worse, because I realize 
that every woman is beautiful. It’s 
ugliness that’s in the eye of the be- 
holder, not beauty. I once met a 
young lady who had been terribly 
scarred in a vehicle fire. One’s ini- 
tial reaction is to shrink away from 
such deformity. But getting to 
know her I began to like her, and 
the scars began to fade, and when I 
loved her, which I did eventually, I 
forgot about the scars—I didn’t 
even see them. She had become 
beautiful. 


LS: Getting back to Eden, and the 
course of failure that human beings 
have taken, do you ever consider 
Creation an experiment that failed? 


DG: Not at all. Because if you con- 
sider Creation as an experiment 
that has failed, you must consider 
Creation to have come to an end, 
but we’re still here. The Lord hasn’t 
come back yet. The experiment is 
on-going. Even in the physical 
sense we know that the space be- 
tween the stars and other celestial 


bodies is growing. The universe is 
getting bigger. God is still out there 
creating more space. 

Everyone seems to assume that 
in Creation God created the earth 
in six days and rested on the sev- 
enth, and that seventh day is nearly 
over. We know from the Scriptures 
that God is outside our time- 
scheme: “a day is as a thousand 
years,” and so on. I think probably 
the word thousand was used only 
because that’s the largest number 
they could conceive of. Today we 
might write “a gazillion years” or 
whatever. 

Everyone assumes we’re living 
in about Friday evening (in terms 
of the span of Creation time). In 
fact, I think it’s probably closer to 
half-past Wednesday. We talk 
about living in the last days, and 
there are lots of people who pro- 
mote this “the end is nigh” philoso- 
phy, and I think they are right, 
from one viewpoint. 

But at the same time “the last 
days” began, according to the 
Scriptures, with the birth of Jesus 
Christ, and that’s been 2,000 years 
so far. Yet the Lord hasn’t returned. 
We don’t know when he’s going to 
come back and we’re not supposed 
to know. We just have to be ready 
for it, whenever it happens. 

In essence the Scriptures tell me 
that the instant we die we arrive at 
the judgment seat, all of us—the 
whole population of the world, all 
of humanity from the dawn of time 
to the end of the world—will arrive 
simultaneously, in our time sense. 


LS: Do you think our destiny is ab- 
solutely decided at that point, or is 
there still a place for redemption in 
the future? 


DG: You’re asking me, do I believe 
in Purgatory, and I do not. Walter 
Hooper’s address the other day 
was perhaps the worst or the poor- 
est interpretation of Jack’s position 
on Purgatory that I have ever 
heard. Walter has become a Roman 
Catholic, and he’s a dear man and a 
real friend of mine, but he has to- 
tally misunderstood what Jack was 
trying to say. The whole idea, the 
doctrine of Purgatory, is for me yet 


another example of the incredible 
arrogance of mankind. 

When you come before your 
Lord, before your Creator God, 
clothed in the brilliant robes of 
righteousness, in the blinding clar- 
ity of Jesus Christ’s righteousness 
apportioned to you when he died 
for you on the cross, how can you 
say “I need more; I don’t feel that 
your death on the cross was suffi- 
cient for me; my sins are too big for 
you, God”? Forget it. If you go to 
the wedding feast clothed in the 
raiment of Jesus Christ, and say, “I 
need more; what you’ve provided 
isn’t enough,” I’m sure he will tell 
you to go elsewhere. Either you say 
to God, “All right, Lord, your will 
be done,” or he will say to you, 
“Your will be done.” If you say, “I 
don’t want to enter into heaven be- 
cause I don’t feel clean enough, 
even though you’ve died on the 
cross to cleanse me from my sins 
and forgive me,” that’s an incredi- 
bly arrogant attitude. The whole 
doctrine of Purgatory is an exam- 
ple of human conceit and arro- 
gance. It’s desperately sad and mis- 
taken. 


LS: Moving on. As we enter a new 
millennium... 


DG: Are you sure about that? 


LS: All right, let me re-phrase that: 
As the time approaches, and as we 
contemplate moving from our old, 
tired century into a new century, 
what are the pivotal issues that 
should concern us as Christians? 


DG: They are the same as they al- 
ways have been. They haven’t 
changed. There is nothing new un- 
der the sun. The pivotal issues con- 
fronting Christians are justice, 
mercy, charity, and love. That’s 
putting it in its simplest terms. If 
you apply that in every facet of so- 
ciety in which you live-—let’s take 
the abortion question as an exam- 
ple. 

If you want to criticize an abor- 
tionist, or people who have abor- 
tions, or those who seem to make 
abortions a necessity, or even an 
option, you must not do it if you 


Advent 


Through the needle’s eye 
the rich man came 
squeezing through stars 


of razor light 


that pared his body down to thread. 


Gravity crushed his heart’s chime 


and his breath that breathed out worlds 


now flattened as fire between walls. 


The impossible slit stripped him, 


admitting him 


to stitch the human breach. 


—Suzanne Underwood Clark 


have not welcomed into your home 
the pregnant woman, saying, 
“Come live with us. We have the 
room. We have the finances. We 
will help you raise your child, if 
necessary. We will teach you how 
to be a mother, and we will teach 
you how to get back into society 
when you've had your baby. If nec- 
essary we will raise and school 
your baby, and if need be that 
baby’s baby.” If you’re not pre- 
pared to do that, then don’t criti- 
cize abortion. 

It’s the Christian churches who 
have created the abortion problem, 
not the liberals. Not the atheists. To 
an atheist a pregnancy out of wed- 
lock is of no concern. But to the 
Christian churches who have, over 
the centuries, held up to ridicule 
young women who have gotten 
pregnant out of wedlock—this 
was the beginning of it all, the 
young girl who was seduced by the 
lord of the manor and was then 
held up in front of the chapel and 
reviled by the elders of the 
church—that is a criminal offense 


against a child who has merely 
been careless in her demonstrations 
of affection. Those elders are far 
more culpable than that young 
women. The Christian churches 
created the abortion problem and it 
is up to them to solve it. 

I do a lot of work in post- 
abortion counseling. We also do a 
lot of work in counseling abortion- 
ists after they have withdrawn 
from that criminal activity. Of 
course their psychological health 
has been destroyed by their own 
burden of guilt. I know a little 
about abortion and what it does to 
people. 

A friend of mine, from New 
York, has proved beyond a doubt 
that for a woman to have an abor- 
tion increases her risk of breast can- 
cer by 50 percent. People have tried 
to suppress that statistic, some 
radical feminists, for example. 
There’ is a huge amount of 
money to be made in abortions. 
There has always been money to be 
made in genocide, or war, and 
death. (more) 
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LS: Back to C. S. Lewis. We have 
benefited from him in so many 
ways, it’s hard to choose among 
them, but what do you consider the 
most significant elements in the 
legacy that he left us? 


DG: I think the greatest significance 
of Jack’s work is the clarity, the 
way he was able to take the blind- 
ing face of God, across which 
churches have drawn the dark cur- 
tain of religion, and draw back 
those dark curtains and once again 
reveal the truth of God in its purity 
and simplicity. One of the things I 
have against most organized 
churches is that they complicate all 
the issues, all the statements of the 
Gospels, all the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. 


LS: Is that a result of over- 
sophistication, a cerebral approach 
to the faith? 


DG: Exactly. It’s a result of human 
pride and exclusivity. We want to 
preach this because it makes us dif- 
ferent from those people over there 
who preach that. It’s the whole hu- 
man pride thing. As a priesthood— 
looking back to the early days of 
the Old Testament—as a priest- 
hood we want to be apart, and 
therefore we want to be different 
and want to pretend we have 
something that nobody else under- 
stands. So you mustn’t read the 
Bible; that’s for the priesthood to 
read and explain. The priests will 


tell you what it says. Nonsense. 
Jack drew aside that dark curtain of 
religion, and revealed the dazzling 
face of Christ. That is his real legacy 
to the world. 


LS: What about the concept of joy? 
Today there’s such a longing for 
the unspeakable, something holy 
and transcendent. 


DG: I think too much is made of 
that. 


LS: It’s a huge part of my life. 


DG: Perhaps. But I think too much 
is made of Jack’s writing about it. I 
think it is there in our lives, and 
we'd recognize it whether Jack 
wrote about it or not. If you had 
never read Surprised by Joy or any of 
his other works, you would still 
have that sense of almost unbeara- 
ble glory waiting. 


LS: He articulated that for many of 
us who’d not known how to articu- 
late it. 


DG: Sure, but that’s only one small 
part of what he did. It’s a part of his 
drawing aside the dark curtain of 
religion. The simplicity and clarity 
with which he wrote about what Je- 
sus taught is the main thing. The 
descriptions of joy are valuable to 
us, certainly, and it’s one of the 
things you discover in therapy. One 
of the most wonderful releases for 
our patients is to discover they’re 


Let me tell you a story about Jack. On one occasion in Ox- 
ford, walking down towards “The Bird and Baby” with a 


friend, he was accosted by a pan-handler on the street who 


asked, “Have you got any spare change, Guv’nor?” And Jack 


immediately put his hand in his pocket and came out with 


every spare coin he had and gave it to the man. As they con- 


tinued their walk the friend said to him, “What did you give 


that man all that money for? He’ll only spend it on drink.” 
Jack looked at him and said, “Well, if I had kept it, I would 


have spent it on drink.” —Douglas Gresham 
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not alone in what they feel. A girl 
who had an abortion 20 years ago, 
and has been bedeviled with guilt 
and fear and horror and shame 
ever since, suddenly finds that if 


she’s in a room with 12 other peo- 


ple who are going through exactly 
the same range of emotions, she’s 
not alone. The loneliness evapo- 
rates. 

For us to experience this sense of 
joy that we’ve always thought was 
just a little secret of our own, this 
thing that makes us shudder all 
over, that is not something we 
alone have but is shared by other 
human beings—there is a profound 
release in that, a sense of belonging 
and fellowship. It’s certainly im- 
portant, but it’s not the main thrust 
of Jack’s work. 


LS: What would you like to be re- 
membered for? 


DG: Serving Jesus Christ, in any 
way that I’m capable of. I’m not 
sure I want to be remembered at 
all. I don’t think it’s important. 
When you stand by the side of a 
still pool in a wood, and you pick 
up a rock, and hurl it into the mid- 
dle of the pool, you send ripples 
out to the edges. If the pool is big 
enough, you never know where 
those ripples finish up. You never 
know if a frog is dislodged from 
his lily-pad, or what might happen 
as a result of throwing that stone. 

In evangelism, in teaching Chris- 
tianity, the seeds you plant are not 
your concern, after you’ve planted 
them. They’re a pastor’s concern, 
perhaps, but they’re not the evan- 
gelist’s concern. He is rarely fortu- 
nate enough to see the seeds grow 
and burst into flower much later. 
Sometimes it happens, and it’s a 
beautiful experience. I’d far rather 
that people remembered and 
thought about and talked about Je- 
sus because of me than remem- 
bered me at all. 

I think Jack would feel the same 
way. We don’t need to remember 
C. S. Lewis if we remember every- 
thing he taught. 


LS: But his particular, distinctive 
way of expressing truth lodges in 


our minds because he employed 
such vivid imagery and _ illustra- 
tion. His logic was so convincing. 


DG: Yes. He had an extraordinary 
facility with language and logic. He 
was probably the greatest master of 
the English language in the 20th 
century. 


LS: How do you feel about Lewis’s 
poetry, particularly the collected 
Poems? 


DG: I’m the wrong person to ask. 
I’m not a great enthusiast of poetry, 
' although some poetry moves me to 
tears. In fact if you read Jack’s “The 
Late Passenger” in public, before 
an audience, and don’t tear up, 
there’s something wrong with you. 


LS: What about the one he wrote 
on the death of Charles Williams, 
addressed to Williams? 


DG: It’s true. Jack wrote some 
beautiful poetry. But basically he 
was not a great poet. He admitted 
it himself. His greatest work is in 
prose, and his prose itself is poetic. 
It’s foolish, in a sense, to divide his 
poetry from his prose because the 
whole body of his prose is so 
poetic. Also, as someone who’s not 
enthusiastic about poetry, (and this 
sounds like a very conceited thing 
to say), I lack enthusiasm because I 
always feel I could do better. On 
the rare occasions that I’ve written 
poetry, it makes more sense to me 
than the other poetry I read. 


LS: Many poets feel the same. 


DG: The poetry written by those 
who want to sound like poets, the 
writer who wants to sound like a 
writer, that stuff just slides off me 
like water off a duck. It is just so 
much pretension. Jack’s prose 
made words work. 


LS: But, you know, all of Lewis’s 
poetry encapsulates the themes of 
his prose. He does it cogently and 
effectively, with all the music and 
magic of poetry added. 


DG: But his prose sings louder than 


The Overshadow 


“... the power of the Most High will 
overshadow you...“ Luke 1:35 


When we think of God, and 


angels, and the Angel, 


we suppose ineffable light. 


So there is surprise in the air 


when we see him bring to Mary, 


in her lit room, a gift of darkness. 


What is happening under that 


huge wing of shade? In that mystery 


what in-breaking wildness fills her? 


She is astonished and afraid; even in 


that private twilight she bends her head, 


hiding her face behind the curtain 


of her hair, knowing, somehow, 


that the rest of her life will mirror 
this blaze, this sudden midnight. 


—Luci Shaw 


his poetry. For Jack’s poetry to 
make an impact on me, I need to 
hear his voice, and in many of his 
poems I don’t hear it, as I do in his 
prose. A very subjective analysis 
indeed, I admit. 


LS: If he were alive today, how 
would Lewis have felt about be- 
coming a popular celebrity, a kind 
of patron saint for Christians? This 
conference is a vivid example of 
the prominence he has achieved 
in many people’s pantheon of 
heroes. 


DG: I believe Jack would not be at 
all worried about people worship- 
ing and following Christ, led by 


C. S. Lewis. He would be horrified 
at people worshiping C. S. Lewis, 
and neglecting Jesus Christ. This 
conference and many of the confer- 
ences I attend all over the world do 
no harm as long as we allow 
Lewis’s works to lead us to Jesus, to 
seeing him with more clarity. In fact 
I think what is happening right 
here, at this Sheldonian Theater, is 
that people are being led closer and 
closer to the cross of Jesus Christ. 


LS: So you think that’s what he’d 
like to be remembered for, as one 
who opens a door, or a window, to 
the reality of God in Christ? 


DG: Yes. It lets in the light. Mf 
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Reflections on C. S. Lewis 


by James Houston 


Dr. James Houston, author, and pro- 
fessor at Regent College, Vancouver, 
Canada, was formerly a lecturer at 
Oxford University where he became 
acquainted with Clive Staples Lewis, 
whom he recalls in this Radix inter- 
view. (Reprinted from an earlier issue 
of Radix.) 


Radix: What was your first impres- 
sion of Lewis? 


Houston: He looked like a jolly 
farmer, with a weather-beaten face, 
full of jollity—and wearing an old 
jacket and baggy trousers. How- 
ever, aS soon as he started to talk, 
the vision of a country yokel 
quickly disappeared. His wit, his 
brilliant, logical, and clear mind, 
and his repartee and _ banter 
showed a brilliant mind. 


Radix: Where did you meet him? 


Houston: I shared an apartment for 
three years with an Eastern Ortho- 
dox professor, Dr. Nicholas Zernor, 
who was a Close friend of Lewis. 
We would have Dr. Lewis over for 
evening discussion groups in our 
apartment in the early 1950s. 


Radix: Who else was in the group? 


Houston: Others in the group were 
university staff members such as 
Professor L. E. Mascall then a 
Canon of Christ Church, Professor 
Basil Mitchell—a philosopher, Miss 
Marjorie Reeves—a historian, and a 
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few in the English faculty. Most of 
these were high church Anglicans, 
though one or two were Roman 
Catholic. I was the only evangeli- 
cal, as there were very few in the 
university at that time and the cul- 
tural and aesthetic interests of the 
high churchmen were more attrac- 
tive to him. Lewis was rarely in- 
vited to speak to evangelical 
groups and he had little or no con- 
tact with their leaders. So it was en- 
tirely because of his own personal 
convictions and independence of 
mind and spirit that he represented 
the mainstream of Christian 
thought and faith. 


Radix: When you think back, what 
incident with Lewis stands out in 
your mind most? 


Houston: My most intimate inci- 
dent with Lewis was telling him 
one evening about the conversion 
of a young American student and 
his wife to the Christian faith 
through reading his books and pri- 
vate correspondence. 

Lewis had an amazing range of 
correspondence with enquiries. His 
reaction to my news that the young 
couple had become Christian was 
typical of the man. Tenderness and 
joy were expressed, followed 
quickly by a switch to another topic 
of conversation; he would take no 
credit for any service performed. 
He was too modest, too over- 
whelmed by the great mystery of 
God’s work, to accept an assumed 
partnership with God in his ser- 
vice. 


Lewis was a shy man, modest, 
too often hurt by the jibes of his 
non-Christian colleagues, and with 
too much wisdom, to expose his 
own soul. So the hearty laugh, the 
nimble wit, the turn of phrase 
would cover up again quickly the 
inner Lewis that few friends really 
knew. 


Radix: Why do you think Lewis 
was such an impressive Christian? 


Houston: I believe it was because 
he sought to be a good craftsman, 
skilled at his profession of teach- 
ing, thorough as a scholar, and 
honest in his search for truth wher- 
ever it was to be found. Christian- 
ity was much more than a culture 
for Lewis, it was the discovery of 
wisdom for life, and the motive be- 
hind the quest for truth and right- 
eousness. 


Radix: What was Lewis’s major 
work? 


Houston: I once asked Dr. Lewis 
which of his works he considered 
was his best. Without hesitation he 
replied, The Abolition of Man. To 
him, at any rate, this was his more 
reflective work. 
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Meditation 


The Community of Hope 


by Lesslie Newbigin 


The only possible hermeneutic of the gospel is a congregation that believes it. 


O ne of the most striking features of contem- 
porary Western culture is the virtual dis- 
appearance of hope. The 19th-century belief in 
progress no longer sustains us. 

There is widespread pessimism about the future 
of “Western” civilization. Many Christian writers 
speak of our culture in accents of embarrassment, 
guilt, and shame. In his study of contemporary 
Western society, the Chinese Christian writer 
Carver T. Yu finds as it two key elements “techno- 
logical optimism and literary pessimism” (Being and 
Relation: A Theological Critique of Western Dualism and 
Individualism, p. 1). 

Technology continues to forge ahead with more 
and more brilliant achievements; but the novels, the 
drama, and the general literature of the West are 
full of nihilism and despair. It is not surprising that 
many Western people are drawn toward Eastern 
types of spirituality in which the struggle to achieve 
the purpose of a personal creator is replaced by the 
timeless peace of pantheistic mysticism. .. . 

The gospel offers an understanding of the human 
situation that makes it possible to be filled with a 
hope both eager and patient even in the most hope- 
less situations. Only as we are truly “indwelling” 
the gospel story, only as we are deeply involved in 
the life of the community so shaped by this story 
that it becomes our real “plausibility structure,” are 
we able steadily and confidently to live in this atti- 
tude of eager hope. 

Almost everything in the “plausibility structure” 


that is the habitation of our society seems to contradict 
this Christian hope. Everything suggests that is is ab- 
surd to believe that the true authority over all things is 
represented in a crucified man. No amount of brilliant 
argument can make it sound reasonable to the inhabi- 
tants of the reigning plausibility structure. That is why 
I am suggesting that the only possible hermeneutic of 
the gospel is a congregation that believes it. 

If the gospel is to challenge the public life of our so- 
ciety, if Christians are to occupy the “high ground” 
which they vacated in the noon-time of “modernity,” 
it will not be by forming a Christian political party, or 
by aggressive propaganda campaigns. 

Once again it has to be said that there can be no go- 
ing back to the “Constantinian” era. It will be only by 
movements that begin with the local congregation in 
which the reality of the new creation is present, 
known, and experienced. Then, from that congrega- 
tion, men and women will go into every sector of pub- 
lic life to claim it for Christ, to unmask the illusions 
that have remained hidden, and to expose all areas of 
public life to the illumination of the gospel. 

That will happen when local congregations re- 
nounce an introverted concern for their own life, 
recognizing that they exist for the sake of those who 
are not members. With that recognition, they then be- 
come a sign, instrument, and foretaste of God’s re- 
deeming grace for the life of society.@ 


—From The Gospel in a Pluralist Society by Lesslie Newbigin 
(Wm. B. Eerdmans) 


What Good Is Truth? 


Postmodern Apologetics in a World Community 


Christian apologetics, the discipline 
that responds to objections arising 
from the proclamation of the gos- 
pel, is currently faced with a fasci- 
nating dilemma. 

On the one hand, defending the 
truth of anything religious has fal- 
len on hard times. It is not thought 
politically correct to argue that any 
particular religious position should 
apply to everyone. Imposition of 
what have come to be called “meta- 
narratives” on people is felt to be 
oppressive and insensitive. Asser- 
tion of the truth of Christianity to- 
day is apt to be met with the re- 
sponse, “Who do you think you 
arete 

On the other hand, we find our- 
selves daily bombarded with a be- 
wildering range of “apologetics.” 
Groups from almost every imagin- 
able perspective are taking to the 
airwaves, or to the Internet, to 
argue that their way of seeing the 
world, or their product, is superior 
to others. We are treated to free- 
market apologetics, political apolo- 
getics, pro-life, pro-choice, pro- 
family, pro-new-forms of family 
apologetics, and so on. 

Even that brief range of options 
displays an interesting consistency: 
They are more apt to reflect a par- 
ticular moral stance than a relig- 
ious framework. It is still cool to 
take up a moral stance, but decid- 
edly not cool to make a firm relig- 
ious commitment. This observation 
is consistent with the findings a 
few years ago of Dean Hoge and 
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by William Dyrness 


Whereas modern apologetics focused largely 


on epistemological issues, postmodern 


apologetics will place more emphasis on 


moral issues. 


his colleagues, who studied adher- 
ents (and dropouts) of Presbyterian 
churches over a period of 50 years 
(see The Lapsed and the Loyal, 1994). 
The largest single group, compris- 
ing of those nominally still church 
members and those no_ longer 
members but still nominally Chris- 
tian, shared a common moral code: 
honesty, fairness, not hurting oth- 
ers, leading a “good moral life.” 
They also shared what the authors 
called a “lay liberalism.” That is, 
they could not articulate the defini- 
tive Christian truth they believed, 
but rather tended to express their 
social tolerance in vague theologi- 
cal language. 

Most interesting was the finding 
that this group overwhelmingly 
approved of their children’s ex- 
ploring and discovering their own 
religious commitments, but they 
adamantly opposed their  chil- 
dren’s building their own morality. 
Like the apologists listed above, 
they were religious pluralists, but 
moral dogmatists. 

These fascinating developments 


fit with one other bit of evidence. 
While American missionary pres- 
ence abroad has in some ways 
slackened—their efforts often being 
replaced by national or indigenous 
missions—American moral advo- 
cacy abroad may be at an all-time 
high. 

Recent visits in Africa and Latin 
America have impressed our fam- 
ily with the proliferation of non- 
religious non-governmental organi- 
zations (NGOs). Today a new 
brand of “missionaries” and “apol- 
ogists” are going into all the world 
to preach their gospel. In every 
city one encounters NGOs with 
names like the World Wildlife Fed- 
eration, Center for Law Enforce- 
ment Education, Doctors without 
Borders, Amnesty International, 
Coalition on Penal Reform, and so 
on. All these groups now compete 
with older “missions” for western 
resources and _ visibility, even 
among many Christians. Each rep- 
resents a kind of secular mission 
that seeks to remake contemporary 
cultures after their image of hu- 


manism, ecojustice, or democracy. 
Now, one would certainly not 
want to argue that these agencies 
are not doing a great deal of good. 
But they do represent a new reality 


in non-western countries, which 
have traditionally been objects of 
western missions. I will argue here 
that this changing situation calls 
for a new kind of Christian apolo- 
getics. For lack of a better term I 
will call it postmodern apologetics. 

At the risk of oversimplification I 
might say that whereas modern 
apologetics focused largely on epis- 
temological issues, postmodern 
apologetics will place more empha- 
sis on moral issues. As Robert 
Schreiter has written, while the 


speaker today is concerned with 
the integrity of the message, the 
hearers are invariably more inter- 
ested in their own identity; they 
want to know about things for 
which they will literally live and 
die (see The New Catholicity, 1997, 
Chr 2); 

This article will seek to explore 
this shift in a preliminary way. But 
first let me develop some assump- 
tions that Iam making. 


From Modernism to Postmodern- 
ism 

The situation just described re- 
flects a dramatic shift taking place 
around us, the shift from a modern 
to a postmodern world view; we 


begin with this first assumption. 
This transformation seems to re- 
flect a deep and incurable disillu- 
sionment with Enlightenment ra- 
tionality, with understandings 
based on a single and universal 
version of truth and history. Fur- 
ther, it reflects the recognition of a 
wide variety of perspectives on re- 
ality that are competing for atten- 
tion—there exists what we might 
call a radical pluralism. A single 
example may help to make this 
change in perspective clear. 

Before 1989 the world under- 
stood itself politically in terms of a 
single story. That is, since World 
War II, countries of the world di- 
vided themselves between what 
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Paul Turnbaugh 


was Called the first world (western 
countries) and the second world 
(countries within the Soviet bloc). 
These blocs struggled to extend 
their interests and influence in vari- 
ous areas of the world. 

Those that did not want to take 
sides in this way tended to refer to 
themselves as the “Third World” 
(those nations that opted for a kind 
of third way beyond the first and 
second worlds). In general this 
comprised an over-arching story or 
struggle in which global political 
realities were defined and _ under- 
stood. 

In 1989 this changed. We have 
come to symbolize that change by 
the fall of the Berlin Wall, which 
was literally and figuratively the 
destruction of the barrier between 
the first and second worlds. After 
the wall fell, there could be no sin- 
gle account of political realities to 
help us understand what is going 
on. One need only mention Bosnia 
or Congo or Rwanda to illustrate 
the complexity of the current politi- 
cal situation. All of these areas rep- 
resent a complicated mix of ethnic, 
religious, political, and economic 
realities. However they are to be 
understood, their reality is inaltera- 
bly pluralist. 

A second assumption is that we 
must start our apologetic project 
with the situation we find our- 
selves in and with the questions 
people are actually asking—not the 
questions we think they ought to 
be asking—and that we do our the- 
ological reflection in the light of 
these questions. Christ, after all, 
came into an imperfect world to 
bring redemption; he did not first 
make it perfect so that he could 
come into it. 

Our two-sided assumption is 
based on the recognition that apol- 
ogetics is not a free-standing disci- 
pline, but rather is part of our mis- 
sions and evangelism. It is related 
to the church’s activity in introduc- 
ing the world to the person and 
claims of Jesus Christ, which, with 
worship and service, lies at the cen- 
ter of the church’s life. This activ- 
ity, grounded in the life and work 
of Christ and the Spirit sent from 
the Father, is theological. But apol- 
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ogetics is the part of the theological 
task that interacts with the ques- 
tions and dilemmas of people we 
seek to reach. Apologetics is 
formed out of the interaction of 
those questions and the truth of 
God’s word in Scripture. 

Here I will argue that this inter- 
action is taking an entirely new 
form today, which I will seek to ex- 
plain and illustrate. Christians fre- 
quently complain that this new 
world view, which I am calling 
postmodern, is in some way anti- 
thetical to the gospel and therefore 
must be resisted. Such complaints 
likely conclude their discussion 


with a statement like “It is hard to 
see how the gospel can be con- 
veyed within the tunnel vision of 
postmodernity.” (Examples of 
such argument are to be found in 
Philip Sampson et al., eds., Faith 
and Modernity, 1994, and in David 
Wells’s recent writings). 

I am sympathetic to those writ- 
ers’ misgivings, but I have two 
problems with any wholesale dis- 
missal of this new world view. 
First, when I hear someone say 
that this point of view does not 
“accommodate” the gospel, I ask 
myself, “When has there ever been 
a world view that accommodated 
the gospel?” Paul says clearly that 
people by wisdom alone can not 
know God (1 Corinthians 1). To- 
day we are told that since people 


no longer believe that a metanarra- 
tive exists, they cannot believe the 
gospel. But what is new about that? 
People have never been able to ac- 
commodate the gospel within any 


constricted world view. They have 


always tended to confuse their little 
bit of the story with the whole 
thing. Since the tower of Babel they 
have seen only glimpses of the 
whole. 

In fact, one might argue that the 
idea of a metanarrative came from 
the gospel in the first place. Christ 
kept telling his disciples, “Other 
sheep have I,” you are not the 
whole story. You are to go to those 
other sheep and announce my uni- 
versal lordship. Today we might 
say, now that people have given up 
their idolatrous metanarratives, we 
are back to where the gospel has al- 
ways been, one story among many 
that must stand out by its power 
and reality. 

The testimony of a friend illus- 
trates this point (and makes a point 
I will come back to later). A few 
years ago, while in college, she 
wrestled with accepting Christ as 
Savior. The question that gave her 
pause was, How can this be true 
for everyone? Such a claim did not 
make sense to her, given her secu- 
lar education. She could not under- 
stand how something like this 
could possibly apply to everyone. 
What finally allowed her to believe 
in Christ was the realization that 
she did not have to answer that 
question, she had only to believe 
that Christ could be lord of her life. 

My friend was transformed by 
understanding that Christ’s claims 
reach beyond her culture, and in 
fact she has become very active in 
missions in her church. The ques- 
tion that came to matter for her 
was this: Could this story be true 
for me, would it make a difference? 
That is where we have to start; in 
some ways it is where we have al- 
ways had to start. 

My second problem with com- 
plaints about the spirit of our age is 
strategic. We cannot dispense with 
this way of looking at things for the 
simple reason that it is all we have 
to work with. As a small boy, 
whenever I got frustrated while 


working on a particular task, my 
father would say, “Don’t quarrel 
with your tools!” Whining about 
our reigning world view is some- 
thing like quarreling with our 
tools. We have no choice but to ex- 
plain the gospel in language that is 
current. We cannot start some- 
where else, however tempting it is 
to do so. 

Missionaries have always recog- 
nized this as they have studied the 
language and thought patterns of 
people they seek to reach. To do 
anything else is to risk making our 
message incomprehensible. 

Quarreling with the way people 
think about things seems like ar- 
guing that the plane we are flying 
in is not airworthy. Airworthy or 
not, it is all we have, and if we 
reach our destination at all, it will 
be in this plane. 

We start where we have always 
started, with the bits and pieces of 
insight lying around, even if our 
neighbors are using the same bits 
to construct their particular tower 
of Babel. But we work with them 
just the same, and pray that the 
Holy Spirit will use our inadequate 
words to point people in the right 
direction. Then we will be able to 
watch this Spirit transform not only 
their hearts but eventually their 
minds as well. 

So we must start where we are, 
with religious pluralism and moral 
dogmatism. What sort of apologet- 
ics is appropriate? To address this 
question I will briefly discuss three 
issues that matter deeply to people 
today and seek to address the theo- 
logical questions they raise. In this 
way we might catch glimpses of a 
new apologetic (and evangelistic) 
approach. 


Moral Sensitivity 

Many western people exhibit a 
deep, if sometimes confused, moral 
sensitivity. In recent surveys of my 
students in apologetics classes, the 
issue of “hypocrisy” consistently 
emerges as a major perceived ob- 
jection to Christianity. Ask any five 
people on the street what is wrong 
with Christianity, and four will tell 
you that the church is filled with 
hypocrites, starting with our coun- 


try’s “First Family.” Note that this 
expresses not so much a dismissal 
of religion as a disillusionment 
with religion that is so privatized, 
so personal, that it makes no visible 
difference in people’s lives. 
Disappointment with privatized 
Christianity may be one reason 
people have argued that Christian- 
ity is partly to blame for the envi- 
ronmental crisis or even the consu- 
merism that pervades our culture. 
But positively this concern with 
visible goodness reflects, I argue, a 


some time each day reflecting on 
their own value, so the theory goes, 
they will be motivated to learn 
math and history. 

Recently some educators now be- 
lieve that this approach to learning 
has proven to be counterproduc- 
tive. Many now argue the reverse 
proposition: Children will not feel 
good about themselves until they 
begin to perform well. (Some psy- 
chologists have even argued that 
the self-esteem movement may 
have something to do with the ran- 


Apologetics is the part of the theological 


task that interacts with the questions 


and dilemmas of people we seek to reach. 


longing for a faith that does make a 
difference in our hurting world, a 
longing that may become a valua- 
ble asset to apologetics. 

How could people have come to 
believe these negative stereotypes 
about Christianity? One place to 
look for an answer is in the forms 
of evangelism that have been cur- 
rent in recent history. According to 
a typical and popular presentation 
of the gospel, God loves each per- 
son and has a wonderful plan for 
his or her life. That is true, we are 
told, in spite of anything they 
might have done, and they are in- 
vited simply to accept the forgive- 
ness that is held out for them in 
Christ. 

There is clearly something won- 
derful about news like this: God 
does love everyone down to the 
depths of the messes they have 
made. But it is not the whole story. 
If that two-fold affirmation is all 
they hear, we should not be sur- 
prised to hear them say, “So what? 
What good will it do me?” 

Such a response calls to mind the 
recent self-esteem movement that 
has had such a questionable influ- 
ence on our schools. According to 
this view, children cannot perform 
well until they begin to feel good 
about themselves. After spending 


dom school shootings that have oc- 
curred in recent years.) Attempts 
to boost people’s “ego strength” by 
telling them they are wonderful, 
no matter what they do, may lead 
them to draw the logical conclu- 
sion: Then it doesn’t really matter 
what I do. Is this sometimes the 
hidden message of our gospel 
presentations as well? 

Our theological traditions inevi- 
tably bear the marks of the cul- 
tures in which they were formed 
and may in fact contribute to prob- 
lems people have with believing 
the gospel. As Flannery O’Connor 
observed: “The beam in my eye is 
the 20th Century.” 

At the Reformation, Martin Lu- 
ther along with other reformers 
was violently opposed to the peni- 
tential system of the Middle Ages 
which implied that one could 
curry favor with God by perform- 
ing certain ritual acts. In response 
to that mistaken teaching, Luther 
taught that, although appropriated 
by faith, justification was not to be 
considered a good work. 

Becoming righteous, or what is 
called sanctification, is a different 
matter and must be carefully dis- 
tinguished from justification. Do- 
ing good, Luther believed, would 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Sharing the Faith 
Why Fishing is Better Than Hunting 


vangelism can be a 
E joyful experience. Yet 

most of us are uncom- 
fortable invading the privacy 
of another person, imposing a 
religious conversation on 
someone who does not want 
it. If this direct approach is the 
only one we know, we will 
not often tell others about 
God. 

Our sensitivity is com- 
mendable. Asking people 
about their relationship with 
God is as personal as asking 
about their sex life—and is 
considered none of our busi- 
ness. 

But we can convince our- 
selves that the gospel is so 
glorious, so life-changing, that 
it justifies our intrusion into 
people’s lives. And it does: We 
have the cure for death. Every- 
one is already spiritually 
dead, but in Jesus Christ they 
can be made alive again—to 
live forever. As Jesus said, “If 
you just knew what I have to 
give you, you would be beg- 
ging me for it!” (John 4). 

Invading people’s privacy is 
counterproductive if it turns them 
off so they never hear our message. 
The apostle Paul viewed non- 
believers as Satan’s captives, de- 
ceived by him, who must be res- 
cued by kind and gracious persua- 
sion (2 Timothy 2:24-26). Sociology 
professor Tony Campolo cautions 
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us, a bit more bluntly, not to em- 
barrass God with our evangelism. 
There is a better, non-intrusive way 
to share our faith that is ideal for 
our present restrictive spiritual en- 
vironment. 


Our Cultural Milieu 
Evangelism is always facilitated 
or complicated’ by the prevailing 


. WN ic 


“plausibility structure” of a 
culture, what a society consid- 
ers reasonable. For centuries, a 
Christian consensus predomi- 
nated in Western countries. 
Then it was challenged by 
modernism, which claimed 
that only reason could pro- 
duce proven facts. Everything 
else was relegated to faith, 
which could only produce be- 
liefs. The West has long been 
dominated by this two-storied 
approach to knowledge. 

That relative objectivity 
proved practical for science, 
but was highly inadequate as a 
world view. Increasingly, the 
realm of faith has been dimin- 
ished and deemed irrelevant. 
The church was intimidated 
into accepting this modernist 
approach to knowledge. We 
sought to validate Christian 
doctrine and crucial historical 
events to make them intellec- 
tually respectable according to 
modernist standards. 

Now, modernism is under 
assault from post-modernism. 
Ultimately, all science is based on 
faith assumptions. Reason and 
faith are not two parallel paths to 
knowledge, but are used in both 
science and religion. The main 
component of post-modernity is 
pluralism—not just the recognition 
of the multiplicity of beliefs, but 
pluralism as an ideology. It insists 
that no absolute truth exists. Every- 


thing is relative. Post-modern indi- 
viduals must seek what is true for 
them, since all beliefs are private, 
are equally valid, and are not to be 
questioned. 

Pluralism is as arrogant as athe- 
ism and agnosticism, because all 
three imply that their claimants 
know everything. Nevertheless, 
their adherents constantly butt 
their heads against reality, because 
they live in a world that God de- 
signed and made, and only God’s 
revelation makes sense of. 

Pluralists demand that religion 
be privatized. If you refer to your 
beliefs you are considered offen- 
sive and judgmental. Tolerance is 
seen as the highest virtue, although 
it is often enforced with an almost 
neo-fascist intolerance by the politi- 
cally correct movement. 

Christians must not be intimi- 
dated. Only Jesus Christ can fill the 
deepest longings of our hearts. 

So, how can we share our good 
news without offending? There is a 
joyous, liberating approach that is 
ideal for a modern or post-modern 
milieu, or for a spiritually hostile 
Muslim culture, or for an aggres- 
sive Hindu or Buddhist one. Al- 
though it is taught in Scripture, it is 
different from what most Chris- 
tians do. It is the difference be- 
tween fishing and hunting. 


Approaching Non-believers 

The first big hurdle is to recog- 
nize whom to approach and how to 
do it, a crucial matter. Let me de- 
scribe a hunting approach and how 
it differs from fishing. 


1. Hunting evangelism. I know 
about hunting, because I was a 
hunter. viewed evangelism as an 
activity or project, so I would make 
infrequent forays from the safety of 
my Christian enclave into the out- 
side world. I would choose a tar- 
get, and then plan my approach, 
my little sermon, and my pleas for 
a decision. By then I would be 
really uptight. My first few sen- 
tences would usually make my vic- 
tim remember an urgent appoint- 
ment and hurry away. I had failed 
again. 

But I made further attempts, be- 


cause a few of my victims did find 
God. I know that many Christians 
have better hunting skills than 
mine and God can use them. Most 
books on evangelism aim to im- 
prove our hunting. 

“Hunting evangelism” is an in- 
discriminate approach, where the 
Christian chooses a target and pur- 
sues the conversation, often with a 
one-size-fits-all message that tends 
to be people-centered, oriented to- 
ward non-believers’ perceived 
needs. Evangelism is usually un- 


We cannot be 
responsible for 
this planet’s vast 
sea of humanity, 
but certain pools 
of people are 
assigned to each 


Of us... 


derstood as winning people to the 
Lord, so it is essential to get a “de- 
cision” after a short presentation— 
if not, the encounter is seen as a 
failure. 


2. Fishing evangelism. This ap- 
praoch is God-centered, selective, 
focused on a lifestyle aimed to ad- 
vance God’s glory and reputation 
in the world, and it has no ON or 
OFF switches. Your life is exposed 
to the constant scrutiny of non- 
believers, so you try to deal hon- 
estly and openly with your fail- 
ures. Evangelism is not winning 
people to the Lord, although that is 
a hoped-for result. Evangelism is 
just “declaring God’s glory and his 
wonderful works!” (Psalm 96:3; 1 
Peter 2:9). So we rejoice whenever 
we can speak a word that turns 
people’s thoughts toward God. We 


pray that our relationship with Je- 
sus Christ and our verbal and non- 
verbal witness will make indiffer- 
ent and hostile people hungry for 
God, so they will ask questions. In 
this way, we “fish out” the seekers, 
those non-believers in whom God’s 
Spirit is clearly working. 

You allow the seekers to pace the 
initial conversations with their 
questions, when they are ready to 
do so. Their questions reveal their 
religious background, the truths 
they already know, the truths they 
lack, their felt needs, their hangups 
and obstacles to faith. Their ques- 
tions show you what answers they 
are ready for, and what to pray for 
them. Instead of running ahead of 
the Holy Spirit, you listen to dis- 
cover what he is already doing in 
each person, and you sensitively 
collaborate with him. You need not 
press prematurely for decision. 

If this is a casual encounter, you 
become one significant link in the 
chain, entrusting the seeker to the 
Spirit’s continued care. You may 
give the person a New Testament 
or Christian booklet, or follow up 
with correspondence. If the seeker 
is local, you try to arrange further 
encounters. “Fishing evangelism” 
is exciting and rewarding because 
it is not legitimized by decisions, 
but by obedience. 

As putting out “bait” becomes 
habitual, you find people every- 
where asking you about God: your 
mail carrier, auto mechanic, waiter, 
physician. (But be concerned if 
your fishing method rarely brings 
anyone to faith.) 

Part of this approach is just 
speaking truthfully. When a 
teacher in my school said, “You 
were lucky to find that money you 
lost,” I almost agreed. But then I 
said, “Oh, it wasn’t luck. I prayed 
like mad, and God helped me find 
it.” Then I changed the subject to 
leave her free, and she returned 
with more questions. If someone 
asks how you spent Sunday, in- 
stead of saying you went to church, 
you might add a one-sentence, 
question-inducing thought from 
the sermon. Instead of stating the 
title of a book you're reading, you 
might mention an arresting idea 
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from its content. Bumper stickers 
and mottoes on T-shirts, however, 
are more like advertising than wit- 
ness, and tend to turn people off. 
What you say should create spiri- 
tual hunger. 

Take my encounter with Maud. 
My layover in a Texas airport 
seemed a good time to tell someone 


about God. But which of the 20- 
plus strangers in the waiting 
lounge should I speak to? So I de- 
cided to read my book. As I sat 
down I said a pleasant “Hello” to 
everyone within hearing distance, 
since it breaks the ice and disposes 
people to talk. It encouraged one 
woman to ask where I was going, 
and what kind of work I do. 

A brief answer could have ended 
the conversation. Instead, I ex- 
plained my Global Opportunities 
tentmaker ministry something like 
this: “I assist committed Christian 
professional people to find employ- 
ment in other countries, so that as 
they support their families, they 
can tell the hurting people around 
them how Jesus Christ can help.” 
Then I changed the subject to leave 
her free. But she grabbed both my 
hands, and said, “I’m so glad 
you're here! I am a hurting per- 
son!” Her husband had just died. 

I was sorry when my flight was 
called, but it turned out that we 
were on the same plane and had 
been assigned to adjacent seats. 
God had planned our encounter at 
least a week before! As our jet took 
off, Maud made the sign of the 
cross three times, showing me she 
was at least nominally Catholic, 
and that she was afraid to fly. I an- 
swered her questions, did a little 
Bible study on how she could later 
invite Jesus Christ (Revelation 3:20- 
21), started her on a reading pro- 
gram in the Gospels, and referred 
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her to Christians in her home town. 
Out of an indiscriminate group of 
people, God had helped me fish 
out a seeker whom he was already 
drawing to himself. Probably my 
listening audience in the waiting 
area had been glad I could help this 
new widow, but some might have 
been annoyed if I had initiated an 


unrequested conversa- 
tion. 

Daphne, a graduate student at 
U.C. Berkeley, came to me in the 
campus snack shop, to ask if I 
could help with her term paper on 
the Protestant Reformation. She 
had seen my Bible and observed 
me earlier with students. She as- 
sured me she had no personal in- 
terest in religion. 

She was very prickly, so I limited 
myself to her questions. But by the 
time we finished, I had been able to 
explain the gospel, in bits and 
pieces, and even to tell her how to 
invite Jesus Christ into her life. I re- 
ferred her to two pastor friends in 
the First Presbyterian Church a few 
blocks away. She expressed her ap- 
preciation and left. But then she re- 
turned and said, “Thank you for 
not being pushy.” Then I knew 
why she was so prickly—she had 
been the victim of hunters. 

The main value of fishing evan- 
gelism is not for casual encounters, 
but for people we see regularly, 
who are our main spiritual respon- 
sibility. Indiscriminate hunting can 
quickly close the doors to further 
contact. In Brazil, my roommate 
Celia told me that her fellow stu- 
dents in the medical school disap- 
peared into side rooms whenever 
she came down the hall. She 
switched to fishing and soon her 
classmates were bringing cadaver 
parts to our apartment to study for 
exams, and asking what happens 


religious 


when we die. Soon most were in 
our Bible study groups. 

3. Fishing as lifestyle. We cannot 
be responsible for this planet’s vast 
sea of humanity, but certain pools 
of people are assigned to each of 


“us, like those in our extended fam- 


ily, our neighborhood, our work- 
place or campus, our clubs. If God 
so loved the world that he 
gave his Son, would he leave 
the destiny of individuals to 
chance? Where we live and 
work (or study) is no accident. 
We can make a list of non- 
believers whom we see most 
often, whom God has hand- 
picked for us, and we can pray 
for them. Read J. I. Packer’s su- 
perb little book, Evangelism and 
the Sovereignty of God. 

In all our spheres of influence, 
what matters most is our loving, 
trusting fellowship with the Lord, 
our personal integrity, and our car- 
ing relationships with seekers. In 
the workplace, another spiritual es- 
sential is the quality of our work. 
On campus, it is our conscientious 
study. Everywhere we must speak 
fitting words for God. Both our ver- 
bal and non-verbal communication 
of the gospel is as important to 
evangelism as both wings are to a 
superjet. 

Our brief comments about God 
must be inserted appropriately into 
secular conversation. We drop lit- 
tle spiritual bombshells in a casual, 
natural way, as though everyone 
would agree. Our confidence dis- 
poses them to agree. But too fre- 
quent comments will seem preachy 
or judgmental. It is our good rela- 
tionships and our non-religious 
conversations that make our refer- 
ences to God acceptable. 

Usually, our actions and words 
fish-out seekers one by one, but oc- 
casionally, the effect will be wider. 
I had just arrived in Brazil to head 
up the international elementary 
school. The principal of the adja- 
cent high school came to say that a 
teacher had drowned over the 
weekend, and they were preparing 
a memorial service for the student 
body and parents. The Glee Club 
would sing. But no high school 
teacher was willing to say the 


prayer. He said, “They suggested 
you might know how to do that.” 
Had someone seen me bow my 
head briefly in the teachers’ lunch- 
room? So at the service I asked God 
to comfort the bereaved family and 
friends, and then added _ confi- 
dently, “Thank you, Lord, that we 
can know about life after death.” 

My little prayer brought teachers 
and students from both schools 
into my office to talk. I was not im- 
posing conversations, but answer- 
ing questions. Several high school 
students who came were Chris- 
tians, so I started a Bible club in my 
apartment to help them win their 
friends. 

God quickly multiplied my min- 
istry in both schools. Fishing had 
proved wise. If I had been hunting, 
people around me would already 
have become defensive. 

Fishing is valuable also in the 
neighborhood... My sister and- 
brother-in-law, Sam and Dorothy 
Gallagher, had just moved into a 
new cul-de-sac. The elderly couple 
to their right had no living relative 
to come for their golden wedding 
anniversary. So Dorothy invited all 
her new neighbors to come cele- 
brate. That one caring act gained 
their trust and allowed her and her 
husband to minister to the adults 
and children around them. 

In summary, our lifestyle evan- 
gelism fishes out the seekers for 
our friendship evangelism. Fishing 
helps us over that initial hurdle. 
But then, how do we proceed? 


Answering Questions 

How do we deal with seekers’ 
questions? Someone will say, “Ah, 
there’s the crunch!” But answering 
the questions need not be a prob- 
lem. Let me make four suggestions. 

1. Answer questions as a learner, 
not an authority. It makes you less 
threatening, and it takes the pres- 
sure off you. You never claimed to 
have all the answers. Tell people 
you are still learning about your 
faith. (But share certainties, not 
doubts.) If someone asks a difficult 
question, request a day to organize 
your thoughts so you can answer 
clearly. Then consult the Bible, a 
book, or a Christian friend. You 


may even get the seeker and a 
friend together or lend a helpful 
booklet. 

After 2,000 years, all the ques- 
tions have good answers, except 
for truths that need no explanation, 
like the mystery of God as a tri- 
personal Being. If we could explain 
him, he would not be God. 

Answer any seekers with the 
same metaphor they use in their 
question. In a crowded but quiet 
hotel elevator in Manila, a well- 
dressed Filipino man saw my Bible 


Seekers can see 
the character of 
Christ expressed 
in diverse 
personalities, and 
how each interacts 


with God. 


and asked if I was one of those 
people who believe that Jesus is the 
Good Shepherd. I said, “Yes, are 
you one, too?” He said, “No, but 
my brother is. I value my freedom 
too much to give it up.” So I asked, 
“Which lamb has the most free- 
dom, the one near the shepherd’s 
rod and staff or the one alone in 
the dark with the lions and bears?” 
He said, “You have just put a 
whole new perspective on the sub- 
jectly 

Most questions fall into one of 
four categories: 

(a) Apologetics. How can you 
believe that Jesus rose from the 
dead? If God is good, why does he 
allow suffering? 

(b) Personal experience. How do 
you know your answered prayers 
are not coincidences? 

(c) Facts of the gospel. How can 


God blame us for something Adam 
and Eve did? Four key words sum- 
marize a gospel checklist: God is 
our Creator (however he chose to 
do it), he is love, and he is holy. Peo- 
ple were created for fellowship 
with God, but rebelled, and are 
now guilty, cut off from their only 
source of life, and spiritually dead. 
Jesus is God incarnate, who lived a 
perfect life, died a voluntary death 
as our substitute, rose bodily from 
the grave, and lives to reconcile us 
to God forever. 

(d) Response. Seekers must be- 
lieve the facts of the gospel, repent, 
and invite Jesus Christ into their 
lives and all their activities and re- 
lationships. Help them to respond 
to the Jesus they see in the gospel 
narratives, not to a checklist. 

2. Answer questions with Bible 
study. Begin that study soon. After 
a seeker’s third or fourth question, 
say, “I’m not an authority on this 
subject, but would you like to see 
what Jesus said about it?” Then 
lead the seeker in a one-on-one, 
five-minute micro-study of a few 
related verses. For example, if they 
fear that God might take away 
their freedom, use John 8:31-36, 
where Jesus says no one is free— 
that’s a delusion—but he can make 
them free. 

The first little study will raise 
new questions, but instead of an- 
swering, try to schedule another 
meeting to examine a longer pas- 
sage. By then they may be willing 
to take part in a regular study with 
other searchers. 

What if some do not believe that 
the Bible is true? No problem. They 
need only believe that it is worth 
investigating. The Bible is self- 
authenticating. As J. B. Phillips 
noted, “It has the ring of truth.” It 
can convict skeptics and even Mus- 
lims who consider our text cor- 
rupted. 

What if some do not believe that 
God exists? Jesus is always the 
shortcut to the Father (John 14:6). 
As they observe Jesus in the Gos- 
pels, they have to decide if he was 
a liar, a lunatic, or the Lord of 
glory. He could not be just a good 
man. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Ministering 
to Asian 
Americans 


Understanding 
Cultural 
Differences 
Can Help 


Communication 


Paul Tokunaga 


“T thought it was a good idea at the 
time. At the office, Ken and I had 
been working on projects together. 
During off-hours on road trips, we 
talked about almost everything, in- 
cluding my relationship with Jesus 
and his ‘something out there some- 
where’ beliefs, as he called them. 

“During the long drive home 
from our most recent trip, I sensed 
that Ken was intrigued with Chris- 
tianity. He asked some thoughtful 
questions. I asked him if there was 
anything keeping him from becom- 
ing a Christian and would he like 
to become one. I was ready to pull 
over onto the shoulder of the road 
and lead him into a relationship 
with Christ. 

“Ummm, yes, I mean no, | 
mean, I’m not that interested 
for myself. I was asking those 
questions with another friend 
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in mind. 
“I let it go and we just sort of 
stopped talking. It was awkward 
but I wasn’t sure what to do. I’ve 
never had that kind of response be- 
fore when I shared my faith with 
other people. I’d usually get an ex- 
cited ‘yes!’ or a pretty blunt ‘no, 
thanks.’ With Ken, it felt like some- 
where in-between but I wasn’t 
clear on exactly where in-between. 
“Could his being Asian Ameri- 
can have anything to do with how 
he’s backed off from me recently?” 


Keiko 

“Keiko really wanted to become 
a Christian. She had been coming 
to our neighborhood Bible study 
for almost a year. Her background 
was Buddhist but her family had 
not been too involved at the local 
temple. ; 


“She told us that she wasn’t ‘like 
us,’ in the way we believed. A few 
months into the study I asked her, 
‘Keiko, would you call yourself a 
seeker, someone checking out 
Christianity but not “there” yet?’ 
‘Yes, that’s a good description of 
me. I’m seeking for truth. I like 
what I see but I have so much to 
consider.’ 

“I waited pretty patiently for 
four or five months before I 
brought it up again. When she told 
me she had seriously considered it 
but had decided Christianity 
wasn’t for her, I was shocked. I 
had thought she just needed a little 
space and time. Her reason why 
confounded me. rigs 

“’T find Christianity very appeal- 
ing. It is very different from Bud- 
dhism. Christianity makes people 
joyful. Buddhism seems to make 


Sadao Watanabe 


people more reflective. Jesus and 
the Buddha had very different 
views on suffering. I am fascinated 
with how Jesus loved a wide va- 
riety of people.’ 

“I wanted to say to Keiko, ‘And 
then, you want Jesus in your life’ 
but I bit my tongue as she contin- 
ued what seemed to be a pretty 
well-rehearsed little speech. 

“T talked it over with my par- 
ents. While they are for me explor- 
ing other faiths, it is important that 
the children in our family preserve 
our Buddhist heritage. And I am 
the oldest child. If I choose some- 
thing different from my parents, I 
might lead the younger ones in my 
family away from the family and I 
cannot risk that. But thank you 
very much for helping me to un- 
derstand Christianity and Jesus.’ 

“Here’s what got me: Keiko is 
about my age, 30: She’s no child 
but she still thinks of herself as one. 
I’ve been making my own deci- 
sions for almost 10 years. When 
will Keiko break away so she can 
live her own life? When she’s 40? 
50? Ever? This is so strange and 
foreign to me. Will her whole fam- 
ily have to become Christians be- 
fore she can?” 


Surgeon or Christian? 

J. Isamu Yamamoto tells of some 
Caucasian Christian friends who 
had developed a friendship with a 
young Asian American man: 

“Although they socialized to- 
gether, and he even attended 
church with them, they could never 
persuade him to become a Chris- 
tian. They finally realized that his 
parents thought such a decision 
would bring shame to their fam- 
ily—not because they belonged to 
another religion, but because they 
wanted him to pursue a medical ca- 
reer. They thought that becoming 
a Christian meant he would be- 
come a minister or missionary 
when most of their friends’ chil- 
dren were becoming doctors, law- 
yers, or engineers. 

“Although the young man also 
aspired to become a surgeon, he 
did not want his parents’ friends to 
think he might become something 
else and thus bring shame to his 


Asian Value: 
Situation centered 


Collectivity 

Group identity 

Achievement of goals set by others 
Obligation to group 


Duty & obligation 

Relational responsibility 

Duty to others 

Motivation based on obligation 


Hierarchy 

Submissive to authority 
Emphasis on positions 

of superiority /inferiority 
Accepts rules and propriety 


Deference 

Passivity and yieldedness 
Adherence to social politeness 
Emphasis on self-effacement 


Western Value: 
Individual centered 


Individualism - 

Autonomy 

Achievement of individual goals 
Trained to be individuals 


Right & privilege 
Responsible to self 

Personal rights 

Motivation based on feelings 


Equality 

Dislike for rules and control 
Play down 

superiority /inferiority 
Questions authority 


Self-Assertion 

Aggressive and expressive 
Assertive 

Open and accessible to others 


family. Therefore, he resisted con- 
version although he wanted to ac- 
cept Jesus as his Lord and Savior. 
Not until these Christians also be- 
friended his parents and assured 
them that a devout Christian can 
serve Christ in any profession did 
the young man publicly commit 
his life to Christ.” (“Sharing Your 
Faith With Asian Americans,” 
Christian Research Journal, Fall 1992) 


When Cultures Collide 

Faith-sharing with an Asian 
American will likely be different 
than with a Caucasian. It will feel 
different because, as in any cross- 
cultural relationship, it is different. 
What makes it different? There are 
at least eight reasons: 

1. Western and Asian cultures 
are very different. 

In his doctor of ministry disserta- 
tion (Cultural Pluralism and Minis- 
try Models in the Chinese Commu- 
nity, Trinity Evangelical Divinity 
School, 1985), John Ng quotes John 
Conner to.contrast Asian and 


Western cultural values (see above 
chart). 

When Ken politely backed off 
when “pressured” from his friend, 
it was Asian deference and West- 
ern self-assertion going toe-to-toe. 
When Keiko went with her parents’ 
wishes over her own, it was her 
Asian sense of duty and obligation 
winning out over her friends’ West- 
ern value of right and privilege. 
When the Asian American man in 
Yamamoto’s story wouldn't be- 
come a Christian, he was putting 
priority on the Asian achievement 
of goals set by others over the 
Western achievement of his own 
goals. 

Although our addresses, educa- 
tion, dress, careers, and the teams 
we root for may be the same, make 
no mistake: Asian Americans are 
different at some foundational lev- 
els. They may eat your spaghetti 
and you eat their udon noodles. 
You both love Seinfeld re-runs and 
laugh about the Soup Nazi. They 
may even marry someone from an- 
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other race, but make no mistake: 
Western values often line up on a 
very different track from Asian 
American values. 


Confusion over Confucianism 

2. Confucianism causes cross- 
cultural confusion. 

Koreans, Chinese, and Japanese 
have Confucian-based cultures; 
that is, they are deeply formed by 
the teachings of Confucius. While 
the other Asian nationalities (such 
as Filipino, Cambodian, Vietna- 
mese, Indian, and Pakistani) are 
not considered as steeped and in- 
fluenced by Confucianism, his 
handprint is still on their cultures. 
Unique to Japanese, Chinese and 
Koreans, however, is the deep in- 
fluence of Confucius. 

The teachings of Confucius make 
the warp and woof of Korean, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese cultures. For 
most Asian Americans, Confucian- 
ism is not a religion or even a phi- 
losophy to which they would inten- 
tionally devote themselves. 

Hardly ever would you hear 
someone say, “I’m a follower of 
Confucius,” in the same way one 
might say, “I am a follower of Je- 
sus.” I’ve yet to see a “Confucius 
Loves Me” t-shirt. Rather, Confu- 
cianism permeates social and fam- 
ily structures, much in the way 
Americans do not recite the Declar- 
ation of Independence but certainly 
have the values of the Declaration 
woven into the fabric of society. 

Confucius (K’ung Ch’iu) was a 
Chinese philosopher who lived 
from 551 to 479 B.C. In the midst 
of social upheaval, he tried to bring 
social and civic order. It is unclear 
if he ever put anything in writing, 
but his small band of followers 
compiled his teachings into The An- 
alects. 

The tenets of Confucianism cen- 
ter around the concepts of jen and 
li. Jen is a combination of the char- 
acters for “human being” and for 
“two”; thus, empathetic humanity 
should be at the foundation for hu- 
man relations. Li is a combination 
of morality and etiquette, custom 
and ritual. 

Also at the heart of his teaching 
was that successful individual hu- 
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man relations form the basis of so- 
ciety. To bring order to society, 
one must first bring order to the 
family, which will ultimately bring 
order to the community, which will 
then bring order to the govern- 
ment. 

Other strong values of Confu- 
cianism include parental authority 


and honor (known as “filial piety”: 
children must honor and obey par- 
ents, putting their comfort, interest, 
and wishes above their own), so- 
cial hierarchy, male dominance, 
duty, and obligation. 

In looking at John Conner’s chart 
showing the differences between 
Asian and Western values, we see 
that Confucius’ teachings have 
clearly influenced Asian values. 
When Confucianism and Western 
individualism meet up in an Asian 
American home, get ready for 
some sparks to fly. On Conner’s 
chart, especially with today’s em- 
phasis on family values, the Asian 
value side looks quite appealing. 
That’s because there is good in as- 
pects of Confucian thought. Some 
values are very compatible with 
Christianity. 

Like Confucianism, the Bible 
calls us to honor our parents (Le- 
viticus 19:2-3; Deuteronomy 5:16; 
Proverbs 6:20-23; Ephesians 6:1). 

Like Confucianism, we are to 
put the desires of others above our 
own (Philippians 2:3-4; 1 Corin- 
tians 10:24). 

Like Confucianism, Christianity 
recognizes that when primary rela- 
tionships are made right, the larger 
society is bettered. 


The Clashes 

3. Some aspects of Confucian 
thought clash with Christian faith. 
Some of it may be because of differ- 
ing missions, some of it because of 
differing ideology. 

Confucius was attempting to set 
down rules for a stable and orderly 
society for the entire country. He 
was speaking into a chaotic social 
situation. The message of Jesus, on 
the other hand, was for his “new 
society” of followers who would 
live out their faith in the midst of 
an unbelieving world. He was not 
setting up a “new world order” for 
all. 

Confucius’ rules were highly 
male-oriented. The mother’s side 
of the family had little importance. 
Daughters or wives did not inherit 
wealth. The wife joined the hus- 
band’s family and _ identified 
wholly on that side, with minimal 
ties to her family of origin. Jesus 
was certainly more egalitarian and 
gave more prominence and recog- 
nition to women. 

While Jesus gave honor to fam- 
ily, he always gave greater honor 
and favor to “the new family,” his 
body. In Confucianism, duty and 
obligation to the family always 
came first. For Confucius, the two 
most important relationships 
within the family were those be- 
tween father and son and between 
the oldest and youngest brother. 

Finally, while Jesus often spoke 
of eternal life, Confucius offered no 
hope of life after death. 


Shame On Us 

4. Shame tries to tell us not that 
we made a mistake, but that we are 
the mistake. 

If you have spent time with both 
Asian Americans and European 
Americans, you’ve probably no- 
ticed something is different. It’s 
hard to pinpoint, but it is different. 

Much of that difference may boil 
down to this: Asian Americans are 
often affected more by shame, Eu- 
ropean Americans more by guilt— 
especially those European Ameri- 
cans brought up in the church. 

Toxic shame is different from its 
cousin, healthy shame, which is an 
intermittent, proper awareness of 


being a limited flawed human be- 
ing. “Toxic shame,” says Dr. Ken 
Fong, pastor of Evergreen Baptist 
Church of Los Angeles, “is the dark 
feeling that you are flawed as a hu- 
man being. In spite of your efforts 
to change, deep inside, it feels 
hopeless because you do believe 
that genuine change is possible.” 

European American morality 
finds its roots in Puritanism and in 
some Biblical principles from the 
Ten Commandments, the “Golden 
Rule,” the book of Proverbs, and to 
a lesser degree, the Sermon on the 
Mount. The sense that “right is 
right and wrong is wrong” per- 
meates our country’s history. Until 
recently, when a strong wave of 
relativism has threatened to wash 
away these standards, there has 
been a fairly universal code of be- 
havior. Today, they are often re- 
ferred to as “traditional values.” 

Stan Inouye, president of Iwa, a 
ministry to reach Asian Americans 
more effectively for Christ, writes, 
“While guilt occurs when an abso- 
lute standard is violated, shame oc- 
curs in a relational context.” 

“For the Japanese (or Asian 
American), shame is experienced 
when a person in a given situation 
fails to behave in a manner consid- 
ered appropriate by others. This 
failure is usually attributed to a 
lack of character and poor moral 
development. And because of the 
sense of collective identity found in 
Japanese (or Asian American) fami- 
lies, any shame brought to one fam- 
ily member is often felt by the en- 
tire family” (The Kaki Seed, Winter 
1984). 

Ruth Benedict in The Chrysanthe- 
mum and the Sword: Patterns of Japa- 
nese Culture (New American Li- 
brary, 1974) distinguishes shame 
and guilt cultures: 

”True shame cultures rely on ex- 
ternal sanctions for good behavior, 
not, as true guilt cultures do, on an 
internalized conviction of sin. 
Shame is a reaction to other peo- 
ple’s criticism. A man is shamed 
either by being openly ridiculed 
and rejected or by fantasizing to 
himself that he has been made ri- 
diculous.” 

Tom Lin writes in Losing Face & 


How to honor one’s 
parents while 
following Jesus 

is a consistent and 
dominant concern 


for Asian Christians. 


Finding Grace (InterVarsity Press, 
1996): “Shame is interwoven into 
the fabric of the Asian family. Be- 
cause our actions affect not only 
ourselves but entire generations of 
relatives and family, Asian Ameri- 
cans have a tough task ahead when 
they make mistakes and try to ‘fix’ 
it. Friends and family respond with 
‘You’re not good enough!’ or ‘Why 
can’t you do this as well as X does 
it?’ or ‘How could you shame us 
like that?’ Instead of feeling guilty 
that we have made a mistake, sud- 
denly shame makes us feel like we 
are the mistake. As a result, trying 
to ‘fix’ the problem becomes a 
daunting task because we are the 
problem. We feel isolated and al- 
ienated from others.” 


Counting the Cost 

5. Asking an Asian American to 
give their life to Jesus may mean 
taking them away from the most 
important part of their life, their 
family. 

As you befriend an Asian Ameri- 
can and share your faith with 
them, beware the cost. Because 
“family is everything” for Asian 
Americans, to invite them to follow 
Jesus may be an invitation to leave 
their family behind if the family 
doesn’t approve of the choice being 
made. 

In my work with many Asian 
American college students and 
young adults, I am overwhelmed 
by the stories of what their disci- 
pleship has cost them. While some 
have been forsaken by family for 
simply choosing to follow Jesus 
(often when leaving the family re- 
ligion of Hinduism, Buddhism, 


Shintoism, Islam, etc.), many, many 
more suffer persecution when their 
ensuing discipleship then leads 
them down paths that shatter their 
parents’ dreams for their lives. 

When five Asian American Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship staff 
were asked to write a discipleship 
book for young Asian American 
believers, Following Jesus Without 
Dishonoring Your Parents was the ti- 
tle chosen (InterVarsity Press, 
1998). How simultaneously to 
honor one’s parents while follow- 
ing Jesus became the consistent and 
dominant theme that emerged as a 
central issue in nearly every chap- 
ter. 


Gary 

Gary came from generations of 
Buddhists, here and in Japan. 
When, out of despair, he switched 
allegiances from the Buddha to Je- 
sus, his parents exploded with an- 
ger and threats. He was asked to 
leave his home before graduating 
from high school so he wouldn’t in- 
fluence his younger siblings to- 
ward Jesus. Time healed some of 
his parents’ wounds, but supernat- 
ural love and being able to forgive 
his parents were the deep balm and 
salve. 

At his college graduation on the 
East Coast, he was awarded the 
highest honor in his class. While 
bringing honor to his family (who 
were in the audience that day), it 
also brought pressure to continue 
pleasing his parents with his voca- 
tional choice. Instead, he sensed 
God’s call to minister to college stu- 
dents. This involved raising his fi- 
nancial support. What normally 
would have been cause for great 
family celebration, the award be- 
came a symbol of “Son, you could 
have really amounted to something 
but you’re choosing to throw it all 
away.” 

Gary recalls the day he broke the 
news to his father that he was plan- 
ning to go into the ministry. “I 
asked for his blessing, but he 
couldn’t give it. In fact, I asked 
him a second time, almost begging 
for it, but again he refused to give 
it. I have never hurt so much as 
(Continued on page 28) 
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The Thin Red Line 


reviewed by 
Sharon Gallagher 


Director Terrence Malick’s new 
film, The Thin Red Line, is unlike 
other war movies. It is not in the 
heroic traditional (WWII era) 
genre, or in the anti-heroic (Viet- 
nam era) genre. In the former, war 
brings out the best in men; in the 
later, war brings out the beast in 
men. In Malick’s version of the bat- 
tle for Guadalcanal, the characters 
aren’t predictable. Under pressure 
they can disintegrate or grow. They 
can cultivate despair or hope, ha- 
tred or love. 

The movie is based on James 
Jones’s novel whose title refers to 
the saying “There’s only a thin red 
line between the sane and the 
mad.” In this movie the sanest peo- 
ple are least fit for the purposes of 
war. A captain who defies orders 
that would send his men on a sui- 
cide mission is sent home by his 
commanding officer. The com- 
manding officer, Lt. Col. Tall (Nick 
Nolte) doesn’t care how many lives 
he sacrifices to win the battle and 
advance his career. 

The thin red line Malick focuses 
on is the one between history and 
eternity, this world and the next. 
In an argument that runs through 
the film, the cynical Sgt. Welsh 
(Sean Penn) tells Pvt. Witt (Jim Ca- 
viezel), “There ain’t no world but 
this one. ” Witt answers, “You're 
wrong. I seen another one.”(At his 
mother’s deathbed, Witt saw the 
sky open to receive her soul.) It is 
Witt, who believes in the hereafter, 
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Film 


“What difference you think you can make, 
one single man, in all this madness?” 


who sees the glory of this world 
and what it signifies. When he 
looks at a tropical bird Witt sees in- 
timations of glory. He feels “some- 
one smiling through it.” 

In the middle of a terrible battle, 
Witt notices the beauty of one par- 
ticular leaf. Like Malick’s earlier 


film Days of Heaven, 
this movie is filmed 
with an awed sense of 

nature. Days of 
Heaven seemed to ask, 
“Who are we small 
humans in this vast 
created world?” The 
Thin Red Line asks, 
“How can these hu- 
man _ atrocities and 
this created beauty 
co-exist?” As Witt 
puts it, “What is this 
war within the heart 
of nature?” 

Witt also sees 
beauty in humanity— 
in his sweaty, scared 
comrades and in the 
Japanese men_ they 
are fighting. He sees 
their potential and 
their fallenness, but 
can’t believe they 
were created for the 
brutality of war. In 
contrast to the Ameri- 
can and Japanese sol- 
diers, the native Pa- 
cific islanders seem to 
lead an_ idyllic life. 
Witt loves playing in the surf with 
their sweet smiling children. 

But he also witnesses a fight be- 
tween two of the islanders—and 
sees the skulls of vanquished ene- 
mies displayed in a hut. The is- 
landers are not noble savages but 
(Continued on page 18) 


Lauryn Hill 
The Miseducation of Lauryn Hill 
Ruffhouse/Columbia Records 


by Dan Ouellette 


It’s rare that a critically acclaimed 
album translates into a commercial 
success. But that’s precisely what 
happened with Lauryn Hill’s de- 
but, The Miseducation of Lauryn Hill. 
A key member of the popular rap- 
pop group the Fugees, Hill deliv- 
ered a ripe collection of hip hop- 
meets-old school soul tunes that 
not only sold millions of copies but 
also racked up dozens of 1998 
awards, including multi-Grammy 
nominations and the Rolling Stone 
Album of the Year prize. 

While most best sellers tend to be 
characterized by mindless drivel 
for lyrics, Hill’s album triumphs in 
large part because of lyrical depth 
and her God-graced _ insights. 
Brought up in a Baptist church, Hill 
takes a spiritual journey in her 
songs, moving from childhood in- 
nocence of ghetto street life (she 
sings of being “unaware of what 
we didn’t have” in “Every Ghetto, 
Every City”) through such trials as 
an unwed pregnancy and get-rich 
career aspirations into a zone of re- 
demption radiating with humility 
and forgiveness. 

With its indelible melodies and 
provocative wisdom inspired from 
experience not from book knowl- 
edge, The Miseducation of Lauryn 
Hill stands as a collection of street 
hymns for the ‘90s. She says she re- 
corded the album as a “personal 
manifesto.” Yet, as with all impas- 
sioned works of art, it has univer- 
sally resonated with listeners who, 


in addition to finding solace in the 
infectious grooves, recognize their 
need to rediscover the core. When 
Hill begins the disc by singing “I 
was hopeless, now I’m on Hope 
road” on the rap-scratched, reggae- 
dubbed “Lost Ones,” she’s testify- 
ing to her spiritual transformation, 
which as she reveals the rest of the 
way has held profound implica- 
tions. 

In Rolling Stone, Hill explained to 
interviewer Greg Kot why she 
sought refuge in Scripture during 
the making of the album: “People 


. 
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think gospel music is a big choir 
and people clapping and singing 
loud. But gospel music is music in- 
spired by the Gospels. In a huge re- 
spect, a lot of this music turned out 
to be that. During this album, I 
turned to the Bible and wrote songs 
that I drew comfort from, because I 
lost my grandmother, my cousin, a 
seven-year-old friend—a lot of peo- 
ple close to me.” 

Hill sings in “Everything is 
Everything,” which is embellished 
with strings, “Now hear this mix- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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(Red Line continued) 


human beings capable, like the rest 
of us, of soothing a child or killing 
an enemy. 

Traditionally, WWII movies fo- 
cus on a small group of men that 
includes (in addition to the hero) 
an ethnic guy, a funny guy, and a 
scared guy. In this movie everyone 
is scared, with the possible excep- 
tion of the psychotic Tall. More 
surprisingly, many of the men have 
a spiritual life, or at least, in the 
face of death, a spiritual curiosity— 
whether it is expressed in the cyni- 
cal questioning of Welsh or the lyri- 
cal affirmations of Witt. 

Malick gives us the expected ex- 
ternal structure of a war story with 
victories and defeats, death and 
survival. But, through voice-overs, 
he also gives us glimpses of the in- 
ner lives of the men. We not only 
see whether or not they capture the 
next hill, we hear what they are 
thinking as they do it. The men 
carry on interior dialogues with 
their loved ones, with their souls, 
and with God. 

These thoughts and prayers are 
not really part of the physical 
world—they are not visible. They 
seem to belong to that next world 
that so many of these men will be 
entering so young. Despite the vio- 
lence, the film has a haunting, 
dreamlike quality to it, as if Ma- 
lick’s sense of another world has 
permeated our own. 

At the beginning of the movie 
we learn that Witt isn’t an ideal sol- 
dier. After he’s gone AWOL for the 
second time, Sgt. Welsh punishes 
Witt by putting him on duty as a 
stretcher bearer. Later, at his own 
request, Witt is reunited with his 
company in active duty. But why 
would Witt, who so deeply feels 
the humanity of the Japanese and 
seems so well suited to being a 
medic, want to return to combat? 

As we watch him, it becomes 
clear that it’s because he loves 
his comrades and wants to take 
care of them. As the story unfolds, 
Witt grows more and more Christ- 
like until, in the end, he gives his 
life for his men, firm in the belief 
that heaven will open to welcome 
him. @ 
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(Hill continued) 


ture/Where hip hop meets Scrip- 
ture /Develop a negative into a pos- 
itive picture.” Throughout the disc, 
she freely expresses how her spiri- 
tuality has been manifest without 
ever sinking into a state of religios- 
ity. 
On “To Zion,” a gem that shines 
with Carlos Santana’s acoustic gui- 
tar contributions, Hill responds to 
her friends trying to dissuade her 
from having a baby. Instead of 
heeding the demands of her career, 
she opted to use her heart and gave 
birth to a child that reflected God’s 
grace: “For I know that a gift so 
great/Is only one God could 
create/And I’m reminded every 
time I see your face.” 

Hill warns in the chorus of the 
soul-rap “Final Hour” that “You 
could get the money/You could 
get the power/But keep your eyes 
on the final hour.” And in “I Used 
to Love Him,” featuring guest vo- 
calist Mary J. Blige, Hill sings of be- 
ing addicted to love and being 
made the fool by an unfaithful 
partner, then praises God for show- 
ing her “that love was respect and 
devotion/Greater than planets, 
deeper than oceans.” 

Overall, the brilliance and beauty 
of Hill’s album is that it reveals it- 
self in layers. On the surface, the 
music is catchy and lyrical. In addi- 
tion to her self-penned tunes, Hall 
also does a soul-take on Frankie 
Valli’s hit, “Can’t Take My Eyes 
Off You.” Plus, the arrangements 
are attractively dense and color- 
fully textured with samples and in- 
strumental clips. 

The rough edge that typically 
characterizes rap is smoothed out 
by Hill’s penchant for soul music of 
the ’70s. Then, after the songs sink 
in, the lyrics of mercy and love 
emerge. Finally, there’s the spiri- 
tual revelation that all belongs to 
God. As Hill sings in the title tune, 
her knowledge of his strength 
within is what spurs her on to seek 
her own destiny. 

Before there was “miseducation” 
and misdirection, a following of 
false gods. Now, for Hill, there’s a 
new school—and that has made all 
the difference. 


BOOKSBOO 


Amazing Grace: 
A Vocabulary of Faith 


Kathleen Norris 
New York: Riverhead Books 


reviewed by 
Kate Madden Yee 


One evening when Kathleen Norris 
was speaking at a Catholic college, 
she was challenged by a woman in 
the crowd who, at the end of the 
discussion period, raised her hand. 
“T don’t mean to be offensive,” the 
woman said, “but I just don’t un- 
derstand how you can get so much 
comfort from a religion whose lan- 
guage does so much harm.” 

In a brief moment, Norris real- 
ized what bothered her about the 
question: not its tone, but the word 
comfort. She replied that comfort 
wasn’t what she had been search- 
ing for, and it wasn’t necessarily 
comfort she’d discovered. “As far 
as I’m concerned, this religion has 
saved my life, my husband’s life, 
our marriage,” Norris told her 
questioner. “So it’s not comfort I’m 
talking about but salvation.” 

Norris recounts this encounter in 
the preface to her book, Amazing 
Grace: A Vocabulary of Faith. Ina 
series of short, often poetic chap- 
ters, she takes her readers through 
her journey of salvation, a journey 
in which she attempts to make an 
ages-old faith vocabulary her own. 

A poet, teacher, and self-described 
baby boomer, Norris writes of re- 
turning to faith after many years 
away. She pinpoints her estrange- 
ment to the time when she entered 
catechism and the adults around 
her began to “explain” God and the 
richly colored and knotted lan- 
guage used to describe the experi- 
ence of God’s people. “Theirs was a 


Faith language carries power, 


history, emotion, pain, and culture. 


scary vocabulary, not an inviting 
one,” she writes. “And religion 
came to seem just one more child- 
hood folly that I had to set aside as 
an adult.” 

In two earlier books, Dakota and 
The Cloister Walk, Norris relates 
how she and her husband left New 
York City and moved to South Da- 
kota, back to the house where her 
mother was raised and to her 
grandmother’s faith community. 
The move sparked a confrontation 
with her faith heritage and, eventu- 
ally, a reconciliation with that heri- 
tage. 

But the reconciliation came at a 
cost. Norris struggled to make her 
family’s religious inheritance hers, 
particularly the language used in 
the churches she began to visit, in- 
cluding her grandmother’s. The 
premise of Amazing Grace is that 
faith language carries power, his- 
tory, emotion, pain, and culture. 
No wonder, Norris notes, that the 
words of “religion,” words meant 
to communicate powerful, often 
strange ideas, can smother a new 
or bruised believer. 

“When I first ventured back to 
Sunday worship in my small town, 
the services felt like word bom- 
bardment, an hour-long barrage of 
heavyweight terminology. Often I 
was so exhausted afterwards that I 
would need a three-hour nap,” 
Norris writes. 

The book is structured in short 
chapters that each deal with a par- 
ticular word, interspersed with 


longer essays through which 
Norris weaves’ her personal 
story. Writing about such words as 
eschatology, antichrist, incarnation, 
revelation, and theology, Norris of- 
ten brings startling insight to 
words that are so familiar or so ab- 
stract that we don’t truly engage 
with them. 

In a chapter titled “Prayer,” Nor- 
ris writes that “prayer stumbles 
over modern _ self-consciousness 
and self-reliance, a remarkably in- 
genuous belief in our ability to set 
goals and attain them as quickly as 
possible.” In “Grace,” she describes 
being in an airport, watching a 
baby respond with joy to every hu- 
man face it sees. “As I watched the 
baby play with any adult who 
would allow it, I felt as awe-struck 
as Jacob, because I realized that this 
is how God looks at us, staring into 
our faces in order to be delighted, 
to see the creature he made and 
called good, along with the rest of 
creation.” 

In her chapter on the word 
“evangelism,” Norris writes that 
“the best evangelism—the show, 
don’t tell kind—presumes an un- 
derstanding of relationship that 
precludes forcing your faith, and 
the language of faith, on another 
person.” According to this defini- 
tion, Amazing Grace could be a 
good example of sharing the good 
news of God. The book invites 
readers to reexamine their own 
faith inheritance and its vocabu- 
lary. And it’s an invitation that 


promises new life: we grow spiritu- 
ally and emotionally when we 
break free of old ideas about God. 

To find adult faith, Norris be- 
lieves we have to come to terms 
with what we were taught about 
God, sifting through the good and 
the bad as we develop a real rela- 
tionship with God himself. For 
her, owning the vocabulary of faith 
in all its ugliness and beauty means 
spiritual maturity. And although 
she doesn’t claim to be completely 
reconciled to every Christian word 
or concept, she does model for us 
how to take seriously the language 
of faith. 

Amazing Grace calls us to engage 
with words that can be dangerous, 
words that have stirred and an- 
gered and oppressed people 
throughout Christian history. “In 
approaching these words I have 
employed both poetic license, and 
what I hope is a fair and honorable 
sense of play,” Norris writes. “I am 
well aware that I am at play in a 
minefield.” 

Minefield or not, the language of 
faith is a terrain worth mapping. 
With her book, Norris invites us to 
take on the difficult spiritual work 
of surveying the land, making faith 
language our own. 


Kate Madden Yee is a free-lance writer 
with a master’s degree in non-fiction writ- 
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Crossing the Boundaries 


Visual Artist Gaylen Stewart and Musician/Artist Steve Scott 
Collaboratively Explore the Mysteries of Creation 


by Steve Scott 


Bury the Tender Word (detail) 


God does not weave a loose web.—Hilda Doolittle 


When I had volunteered my ser- 
vices as a poetry teacher for my 
daughters’ second grade class, the 
kids and I worked extensively to- 
gether on poems about nature, ani- 
mals, feelings, and memories. We 
ended a series of classes by having 
a discussion on the importance of 
poetry. To get the discussion going 
I handed out copies of a poem by 
Robert Bridges that mentioned 
over 70 different kinds of English 
wildflowers (and the poem 
rhymed!). I then asked everyone to 
imagine what it would be like if a 
third of the flower types the poet 
mentioned no longer existed. Fur- 
ther, the only evidence that they 
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had existed was contained in this 
poem. Would that make a poem 
like this an important one? What 
impact do art and poetry have on 
“real life” on our planet? 

This interaction was one factor 
influencing my desire to work on 
the mixed media collaboration, 
“Crossing the Boundaries,” with 
visual artist Gaylen Stewart. 

Gaylen Stewart is an Ohio-based 
painter and mixed media artist 
who has been building a reputa- 
tion through solo shows and group 
exhibits over the years. Our paths 
crossed regularly from the early 
‘90s on at places like the Corner- 
stone Festival, where he would be 


exhibiting work, doing seminars, 
and offering workshops and cri- 
tiques for the Artrageous section of 
the festival. On the last day of the 
‘96 festival we began to discuss 
working together on a collabora- 
tion, possibly pursuing a grant to 
that end. Gaylen followed up on 
this and the Ohio arts council did 
very generously make a grant to- 
ward this project. 

When Gaylen and I began to 
make initial plans for our collabo- 
ration, in the summer of 1996, we 
wanted the working process and 
resulting installation to echo the 
natural systems from which we 
were drawing our imagery. Not 


only the working process and re- 
sulting installation drew influence 
from those systems, but also the 
different extensions of the work, in- 
cluding talks, lectures, and descrip- 
tive articles (like this one). 

While the show was installed at 
Gallery W in Sacramento, we held 
some Sunday school classes in the 
gallery, and I interacted with the 
children about the ideas, images, 
and sounds. We generated three 
metaphors for mapping the devel- 
opment of the work. 

Under the heading of “seeds” I 
talked about how Gaylen worked 
as-an artist and how I worked as a 
writer/composer, and what ideas 
came up as we began to discuss 
this collaboration project. Under 
the heading of “cross pollination” 
(or 1-4 grade equivalent) we dis- 
cussed our working method to- 
gether and how we communicated 
back and forth as the art work pro- 
gressed. Under the heading of 
“layers” we discussed how Gaylen 
builds up layers of images in paint, 
collage, words, and printed images 
on his canvases, and I talked about 
how the poetry and music were 
put together and combined. We 
also saw how the resulting installa- 
tion, as well as the individual 
works, had many layers. 

I have found that keeping meta- 
phors like these in mind is helpful 
in explaining to different groups of 
people Gaylen’s art and our collab- 
oration. Gaylen combines images, 
text, paint, mechanically repro- 
duced images, collaged petals, 
wings, and light boxes in what 
amounts to a “confessional assem- 
blage” that narrates his ongoing 
concern with nature, science, spiri- 
tuality, and art. The work is at once 
rich, evocative, multilayered, and 
allusive—both to personal issues as 
well as to larger concerns involving 
art and “Nature.” 

When I look at Gaylen’s work I 
think of three interactive layers. 
Each layer represents a different 
concern. Gaylen literally brings 
“the real world” into his art by col- 
laging plants, leaves, grass, and 
dead butterflies onto his canvasses. 
But he is concerned not only with 
direct allusion to natural processes, 


Gaylen is concerned not only with direct allusion 


to natural processes. He is also concerned with 


redemptive imagery and metaphors. 


he is also concerned with redemp- 
tive imagery and metaphors. 

For Gaylen, aspects of the natu- 
ral world—butterflies, honey- 
combs, etc.—become metaphors for 
spiritual truths and processes. So 
both the material “stuff” element 
and the symbolic “referent” ele- 
ment make their way into Gaylen’s 
work. 

Gaylen is, however, concerned 
not only with the material and the 
metaphor. He is also concerned 
with the personal, confessional, au- 
tobiographical aspects of image- 
making. His own “personal confes- 
sion” of healing from cancer and al- 
lusions to his own spiritual growth 
are worked into the surfaces, both 
in choice of imagery and in the col- 
laging in of “material. elements” 
such as X-rays. 

Over the past 10 years I had been 
writing and publishing small chap- 
books of poetry and prose based on 
my travels in India, South East 
Asia, and Europe. I also began to 
perform and record some of the 
poetry over a background of sound 
textures and musical loops. I was 
interested not only in exploring the 
possibilities of extending work 
through different varieties of print 
and recorded media, but I was also 
intent on exploring and learning 
from those cultures where art, life, 
and spirituality were integrated in 
ways that seemed very different 
from some of our approaches to art 
in the West. 

I was to discover, however, that, 
in our own tradition, poets and 
thinkers like William Wordsworth 
and John Ruskin understood the 
need for an integrated, humanizing 
approach to art and culture. They 
also understood that such an ap- 
proach needed to be rooted not 
only in a sensitivity toward the nat- 
ural world, but also toward the 
spiritual one. 

Accordingly, Gaylen and I ap- 


proached our collaboration “Cross- 
ing the Boundaries” mindful of the 
similarities in our working meth- 
ods. We also shared the concern 
that our method of working to- 
gether would somehow echo and 
reflect elements of our chosen sub- 
fect. 

As Gaylen began to draw upon 
his own resources for natural sym- 
bols and images, I began to manip- 
ulate textbook and encyclopedia 
entries on plant systems, animal 
migratory patterns, and environ- 
mental concerns. I would fold and 
cut together some of those texts, al- 
lowing the resulting word patterns 
and turns of phrase to form a seed- 
bed of ideas for the poems. I would 
send Gaylen photocopies of manip- 
ulated text, drafts of poems, and 
plant images copied from old text- 
books. Gaylen, in turn, would re- 
produce these words and images 
on his canvas, integrating them 
into the developing multilayered 
surfaces of his work. On one occa- 
sion he sent me photographs of 
several paintings in progress, and | 
was able to integrate my response 
to his images into a poem. 

As the poems were being written 
I tried to bring our working 
method to bear upon the way the 
music was put together, sending 
Gaylen rough mixes of works in 
progress so that he could listen as 
he painted. 

Once the poems were finished I 
recorded them over a background 
of shifting sound textures, com- 
posed of orchestral sound loops 
and recordings of birdsong I had 
made one late fall morning with 
my daughters. 

These sections of birdsong had 
been edited, looped, layered, and 
in some cases slowed down. The 
resulting sound patterns were 
woven through the orchestral and 
synthesizer sequences. Most of 
these sequences carried fragments 
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and echoes of a “root” melodic pat- 
tern, sketched out in different 
voices and different tempos. We 
did this with computer program- 
ming, and also by mixing the com- 
pleted tracks down in such a way 
that elements of other tracks could 
be heard “soaking through” in the 
background. This continued the 
themes of layering, process, and 
pattern that informed the poetry 
and the paintings. It added conti- 
nuity to the album of poetry and 
music when listened to, in se- 
quence, as a whole. 

Further, it brought a sense of har- 
mony to the overall installation, 
which featured seven CD players, 
all playing different tracks at once. 
These CD players were installed 
among the 15 paintings in order to 
hold the gallery visitor in an all- 
embracing gentle web of sounds 
and words. The overall sound 
would slowly change as the viewer 
moved from painting to painting. 
Again, the installation experience 
alluded in some ways not only to 
our method of collaboration, but 
also reflected aspects of nature it- 
self. 

This show has been circulating 
for about a year, showing in a va- 
riety of gallery and museum set- 
tings throughout the U.S. It is com- 
ing to the end of its “life” as an 
installation experience, however, 
although parts of it will live on ina 
variety of secondary forms. 

Many have walked away with 
their own compact disc, to listen to 
the tracks in sequence and contem- 
plate the accompanying booklet of 
color reproductions of Gaylen’s im- 
ages. Many have visited Gaylen’s 
website (www.gaylen.com) to read 
about the work, the artists, and to 
look again at the reproduced im- 
ages. 

Gallery talks, slide lectures, and 
descriptive articles like this one 
continue to link people back to 
both aspects of the artwork and to 
some of the ideas and concerns be- 
hind it. But once the original instal- 
lation has run its exhibition course, 
all that we will have left are these 
myriad secondary forms, all refer- 
ring back to an “original” that no 
longer exists. These secondary 
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forms, of course, have their own 
“identity” and also contribute 
something of their own to shaping 
these different expressions. 

When in Cambridge, England, 
last year to participate in the C. S. 
Lewis centenary conference there, I 
was able to read one of the poems 
with its backing track, and show 
some slides of Gaylen’s paintings. 
This took place in an old Anglican 
Church where the sounds echoed 
richly off the wooden pews. Gay- 
len’s slides, their colors somewhat 
muted by the encroaching daylight, 
looked like faded ancient tapes- 
tries, surrounded by radiant 
stained-glass windows and ornate 
brass fittings. 

That weaving together of im- 
agery and sounds from “nature” 
with the highly wrought symbolic 
expressions of faith reminds me not 
only of some of the potential and 
promise I glimpsed in cultures like 
the Balinese one. It also reminds 
me that the Christian world view 


Cutbird 


was an important element in the 
theories and practice of poets like 
William Wordsworth and art theo- 
rists like John Ruskin. If their con- 
cerns for maintaining the vital links 
between faith, nature, and culture 
were important in the early years of 
the 19th century, how much more 
important are such concerns at the 
beginning of the 21st? 

Questions like these bring me full 
circle to that classroom of children 
with which I began this piece. It 
was there that we discussed the 
value and place of art and creativ- 
ity in a world where a single poem 
might end up serving as a kind of 
epitaph for an entire species of 
flower. 


Steve Scott, who works with Warehouse 
Christian Ministries, has recently released 
an album, “Crossing the Boundaries,” as 
part of his collaboration with painter Gay- 
len Stewart. (Poems from the collaboration 
appear on p.23 and p.25). Steve is the au- 
thor of Crying for a Vision and Like a 
House on Fire. 


(Truth continued) 
come naturally, as God’s Spirit be- 
gan to work in us. 

In Luther’s context, this insight 
was a radical—and indeed liberat- 
ing—notion. But I wonder whether 
in our context this might not sim- 
ply feed the American obsession 
with self-fulfillment. 

The 20th-century Chinese theolo- 
gian Chao Tzu-ch’en has retrans- 
lated Romans 1:18: “To do justice 
by faith.” Perhaps we too can re- 
read Paul and see how the gospel 
retold in this way might connect 
with the deep longing for goodness 
that we see displayed around us. 
Perhaps we who are apologists and 
evangelists will display a different 
kind of moral sensitivity and com- 
munity that will carry weight with 
our neighbors. 


Hunger for Community 

People today exhibit a deep hun- 
ger for real connection with other 
people, for reconciliation across ra- 
cial and political divides. At the 
same time they have become disil- 
lusioned with most of the ways 
that community has formed in the 
past. We read new lamentation 
over the decline of volunteerism, 
church membership, the PTA, even 
of bowling leagues. These forms of 
community are being replaced with 
“Internet communities” or what 
Robert Bellah called a few years 
ago “life style enclaves,” associa- 
tions based on a narrow range of 
special interests. 

In his book The Careless Society, 
John McKnight points out that ser- 
vices communities used to provide 
for themselves, which brought peo- 
ple together, are now being pro- 
vided by professional entities. Peo- 
ple in many situations live and die 
in a network of professionals in 
which they are handed from one 
set of professionals to another: day 
care, education, health care, em- 
ployment, investing, even recently 
what is called “death care.” Little 
by little these services, which used 
to be the province of family and 
community, are being confiscated 
by professionals. They have be- 
come “service commodities.” 

Meanwhile we are losing touch 


Under the Influence of Light 


Tentative beginnings, preliminary movements 


Each footstep is the heartbeat 


of a kingdom. The leaf tip 


declares it. 


Through the angelic cycles 


of the dying sap, the air 
reclaims her own. 
Her signature 


is woven through the water 


traced from the root 


through stem and flower head. 


Traced from the root 


Each heartbeat is a footstep on 


this journey. 
The leaf tip declares it. 


There’s so much still to learn 


Candle bright, each petal guides you on 
Clear as a bell, each flower calls you home. 


with each other. What does Chris- 
tianity offer to this longing for com- 
munity? 

Clearly the gospel is fundamen- 
tally about bringing people to God 
and to each other (2 Corinthians 
5:19). But our theology and our 
words have not always matched 
the reality we claim to believe. In 
fact, I think one could argue that 
the decline in church membership 
is directly proportionate to its be- 
ing identified as an institution 
rather than as a community. Re- 
search on new forms of church 
seems to bear this out. 

While researching what he calls 
the new paradigm churches, Don- 
ald Miller has found that these new 
churches succeed because they 
meet the need for self transcen- 
dence and for community. This, he 
argues, is so “not only in the sense 
that the message is something 
other than one’s voice, but in a 
more profound sense of encounter- 
ing in worship a presence that con- 
nects one with the infinite and with 
other people in very profound and 
transformative ways” (Reinventing 


—Steve Scott 


American Protestantism, 
163). 

Miller’s connection of our experi- 
ence of God with our experience of 
others is illuminating. Here, too, I 
believe that our evangelical Protes- 
tant tradition has lacked resources 
to respond adequately to questions 
our neighbors are asking. Our indi- 
vidualism and our goals of self- 
fulfillment reflect more of the En- 
lightenment and the romantic 
movement than they do of Biblical 
reality. 

One might even go further and 
argue that our faulty view of com- 
munity is rooted in an inadequate 
view of God. Miroslav Volf has re- 
cently argued that our understand- 
ing (or our misunderstanding) of 
the Trinity is reflected in the way 
we see the church (After Our Like- 
ness: The Church as the Image of the 
Trinity, 1998). The Catholic Church, 
represented by Cardinal Ratzinger, 
for example, conceives of the 
church as a reflection of a “pyrami- 
dal dominance of the one.” The Or- 
thodox Church by contrast under- 
stands it as a “hierarchical bi- 


1997, p. 
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polarity between the one and the 
many” (as illustrated by John Zizi- 
oulas). 

Volf, working in the tradition of 
the gathered church of the radical 
reformation, learns from the first 
Baptist theologian John Smyth 
about a new kind of ecclesial com- 
munity, which is described as “a 
polycentric and symmetrical reci- 
procity of the many.” That is, the 
communion within the Godhead it- 
self models and empowers a mutu- 
ality of relationship that, through 
the gospel, can transform human 
relationships. Such an understand- 
ing is meant to inform and trans- 
form the Christian communal life. 

A fresh reading of our tradition 
might provide critical resources to 
answer that deeply felt question, 
“Can't we all get along?” But this 
cannot happen as long as_ the 
church reflects merely the interest- 
based associations of the larger cul- 
ture or becomes merely another 
professional service provider. Here 
we see grounds for hope. 

As John McKnight points out in 
his book, in the midst of the move 
to professionalize community ser- 
vices, the church often is the only 
remaining viable space for commu- 
nity in our cities. Labor unions, 
ethnic associations, political group- 
ings, even lodges, which previ- 
ously provided gathering places, 
have often disappeared from our 
urban landscapes. In many places 
of all the traditional institutions, 
only the church remains to take on 
the challenge of building commu- 
nity. 

The question that faces the Chris- 
tian apologist and evangelist is 
whether Christians will demon- 
strate to the world by their love 
that the Father has sent Jesus to be 
the Savior. With their longing for 
goodness and community, our 
neighbors are anxious to see what 
we are up fo. 


Plausibility not Credibility 

Thirty years ago sociologist Peter 
Berger and his colleagues began to 
argue that social factors played a 
role along with intellectual ones in 
the way we built our knowledge of 
the world (see Peter Berger and 
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When has there ever been a world view 


that accommodated the Gospel? 


Thomas Luckmann, The Social Con- 
struction of Reality, 1967). This thesis 
led them to argue that “plausibility 
structures” (that is, our institutional 
arrangements and contexts) play a 
more critical role in supporting 
what we believe and know than do 
intellectual factors. | Coming as it 
did during the reign of the Enlight- 
enment paradigm, which champi- 
oned universal and rational ways of 
knowing, this proposed way of see- 
ing things took some time to take 
hold—it certainly was resisted by 
students of apologetics. But begin- 
ning with the Civil Rights Move- 
ment and then the Vietnam War, 
the Enlightenment outlook began to 
show signs of wear and tear. In the 
‘90s, I argue, people have instinc- 
tively come to distrust universal 
claims and are longing for more vis- 
ible evidence of truth. In other 
words, they long for plausibility. 

It is not that people are disinter- 
ested in what is true, it is just that 
they are more interested in what is 
believable. David Stackhouse has 
recently suggested that people to- 
day are more interested in plausibil- 
ity than in credibility. They don’t 
ask, “Is it true?” but “Could it be 
true?” (See Stackhouse’s chapter in 
Timothy R. Phillips and Dennis L. 
Okholm, eds. Christian Apologetics 
in the PostModern World, 1995). 

Stackhouse underlines the claim 
that in a sense this has always been 
true of the way apologetics is done. 
People have been more deeply 
moved by liturgy and architecture 
than by argument. Indeed, for most 
of Christian history, most people 
have not been educated enough to 
follow technical arguments. But 
they have felt the power of art and 
music which has been created to 
embody the faith of God’s people. 
For most people, throughout most 
of history, images and dramatic 
events are more moving than ab- 
stract argument. 


Don’t misunderstand my argu- 
ment here. I am not saying that 
Christianity does not make abso- 
lute claims, or that Christ’s death is 
not essential for the salvation of all 
those created in the image of God. 
What I am saying is that these 
claims do not carry weight with 
people in today’s pluralist world. 
They seem incredible. But the em- 
bodied reality of goodness and 
community that is shown by God’s 
people, and celebrated in their art 
and music, can certainly provide 
the needed evidence for the “plau- 
sibility” of the claims of Christ. As 
Simone Weil wrote: 

A sense of beauty, although muti- 

lated, distorted and soiled, remains 

rooted in the heart of man as a pow- 
erful incentive. It is present in all the 
preoccupations of secular life. If it 
were made true and pure it would 
sweep all secular life in a body to 
the feet of God (Waiting on God, 

1951p. 101): 

Again, one is likely to encounter 
the fear that we are giving up too 
much in retreating from making 
claims that the Bible indicates are 
true. My response is that not only 
is this strategically wise, but it is in 
the end theologically appropriate. 
The editors of the volume in which 
Stackhouse’s article appears ex- 
press this fear in their introduction. 
They worry that replacing credibil- 
ity with plausibility seems to re- 
verse Aristotle’s preference for lo- 
gos over ethos and pathos. 

I find it interesting that they 
should buttress their case by quot- 
ing Aristotle rather than the Bible. 
It is hard to know which treatise of 
Aristotle they refer to (since there is 
no footnote), but at the beginning 
of his treatise on Rhetoric Aristotle 
argues that inany in his day were 
more concerned with persuasion 
than with what is essential truth, 
and as a result they deal with non- 
essentials rather than essentials: 
“The arousing of prejudice, pity, 


anger and similar emotions has 
nothing to do with the essential 
facts, but is merely a personal ap- 
peal to the man who is judging the 
case” (1354a, 16-19). 

But why is there no relation be- 
tween these things in Aristotle’s 
view? Because for him and for the 
Greek philosophical tradition in 
general, absolute truth cannot take 
on the physical form of reality. 
Rather, that reality must be seen to 
point beyond itself to the realm of 
truth, in Aristotle’s view, to the un- 
movable mover, or God. 

Reality cannot contain, but must 
only point to truth. So rhetoric is 
confined to the realm of appear- 
ances (1404a, 1,2). The successful 
orator will be one who can capture 
something of the “essential facts” 
through the construction of rhetori- 
cal arguments, and thus point to 
what is real. Thus- pathos must be 
subordinated to logos. When this 
logos is made known in an appro- 
priate way, Aristotle seems to as- 
sume, people will be persuaded to 
do what is right. 

The Biblical view of things ques- 
tions this order in a way that sup- 
ports my central argument. In the 
Biblical view, the logos, the argu- 
ment or truth of things, has become 
flesh in Jesus Christ. He takes on, 
as it were, the ethos and pathos of 
first-century Palestine. Indeed, it is 
the claim of the New Testament 
that the Logos cannot now be sep- 
arated from the pathos and ethos of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

“The word became flesh,” John 
proclaims in an assertion that must 
have appeared absurd to an edu- 
cated Greek. 

In his last meal with the disci- 
ples, Jesus himself claimed that he 
would go away and then come 
again to take them to himself, to 
complete and perfect the commu- 
nity he was forming. Meanwhile he 
would send them “another com- 
forter” who would lead them into 
all truth, empowering them to be a 
visible sacrament of his presence. 
As Jesus put this, “The glory which 
thou has given me I have given to 
them, that they may be one even as 
we are one. I in them and thou in 
me, that they may become perfectly 


Slow Motion Reflections 


We know that the stars rise in you 
as if they themselves were tiny flowers 
pushing upward from the deep 


We say we recognize 
the threads that 
bind us here 


the common root 


the borrowed radiant light 
Even such faint connections 


offer us the day. 
We choose the night. 


And in choosing, we 


all but drown your cries 


Bury the tender word 
that you might speak. 


In the slow motion of 
your soft reflections 
we might yet see 


something of the distances between 


what we have become 


and what we might have been. 


Call this a dream 


and if and when we wake 


there is no sobbing 
deep enough to mend 


the gentle things we break 


for if there were 


the tears would never end. 
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one, so that the world may know 
that thou hast sent me and hast 
loved them even as thou hast loved 
me (John. 17: 22; 23). 

No clearer warrant could be 
given for asking for plausibility in 
support of Christ’s continuing real- 
ity in the world. The Christian com- 
munity itself is meant to display 
the unity and love that God 
showed in Jesus Christ and that is 
supremely manifest in the mutual 
love among the persons of the Trin- 
ity. This is an embodied, not 
merely a verbal, witness, which 
throughout history has shown its 
power. People can believe in the 


unity and love of God because they 
have seen this in the social arrange- 
ments that Christians exhibit. 

“You are our epistles,” Paul says 
of the Corinthians, “known and 
read by all people.” You will make 
the truth of the gospel plausible. In- 
terestingly, in spite of the problems 
many people see in the church, re- 
searchers in various sectors of soci- 
ety are uncovering evidence that 
Christianity and the church do pro- 
vide arguments for the plausibility 
of Christian truth. David Larson 
and his associates at the National 
Institutes of Health, have found 
that church attendance, prayer, and 
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The decline in church membership is directly 


proportionate to its being identified as an 


institution rather than as a community. 


Christianity and the church do pro- 
vide arguments for the plausibility 
of Christian truth. David Larson 
and his associates at the National 
Institutes of Health, have found 
that church attendance, prayer, and 
moral commitments are correlated 
with lower incidence of heart dis- 
ease, various cancers, and strokes. 

John Dilulio of Princeton Univer- 
sity has found an inverse correla- 
tion between the presence of Chris- 
tian churches in the city and high 
crime rates and juvenile violence. 
David Myers finds a correlation be- 
tween faith and mental health. And 
so on. Such research provides sup- 
port for the plausibility of Chris- 
tianity; it clothes the Logos of the 
gospel in the flesh and blood—the 
ethos and pathos—of reality. 


Conclusion 

Apologetics in a postmodern 
mode will engage with a very par- 
ticular set of hungers—for good- 
ness, for community, for plausibil- 
ity. And this is a mere suggestion 
of the specific yearnings to which 
one might appeal. But the re- 
sponses we encourage will be 
united in their concern to embody 
the truth of Christianity in the flesh 
and blood of life, that same flesh 
and blood in which our neighbors 
must live out their lives. Words 
and particular witness will still be 
necessary, as Peter put this, to give 
a reason for the hope that is within 
us—and which has become visible. 

To return once more to my 
friend. The problem she had was 
not that she could not believe in ab- 
solute truth. In Scripture, persons 
are never condemned because they 
cannot bring themselves to believe 
that there is such a thing as abso- 
lute truth. No, her problem was 
that she did not know the Living 
God. When she encountered God 
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because of the claim that he made 
on her life, she also received a new 
perspective on things. 

That perspective included seeing 
all of reality in the light of the pur- 
poses and presence of this triune 
God. It had implications for people 
she had never met and for states of 
affairs she had never considered. 
Because all of us spend our lives 
sorting out the implications of the 
earth-shaking event of discovering 
the lordship of Jesus Christ, we cer- 
tainly can’t expect someone to un- 
derstand this before they accept his 
lordship. 

An equally important dimension 
remains of this approach to re- 
sponding to objections in a post- 
modern fashion. We have seen that 
beginning with current longings 
and questions, we have been con- 
fronted with some of the most fun- 
damental issues of theology. To- 
day’s apologetic theology must 
arise from interaction between the 
problems and objections that are 
raised around us as we continue to 
wrestle with the Biblical truths of 
God and the gospel. Much of what 
we have taken for granted in theol- 
ogy, even in Paul’s discussion in 
the New Testament, was shaped 
and formed in just this way. 

Since Christ is the reigning Lord 
who sends his Spirit afresh in every 
generation, we need not fear to en- 
gage our world with all the wis- 
dom and wit available to us. We 
can build our communities and 
create our liturgies and architecture 
in every generation in ways that 
point with contemporary idiom to 
the Living God. 


William Dyrness is dean and professor of 
theology and culture in the School of Theol- 
ogy at Fuller Theological Seminary. His 
latest book is The Earth Is God’s: A The- 
ology of American Culture (Orbis). 


(Sharing continued) 


An effective “investigative Bible 
study” (IBS) should consist primar- 
ily of seekers, so they will partici- 
pate spontaneously. Focus on short 
narratives in the Gospels, the evan- 
gelistic literature of the New Testa- 
ment. Lead inductive discussions 
with questions that will help them 
discover truth for themselves. 

Help them to feel the story, and 
to interact with Jesus vicariously 
through its characters. Like Marie. 
On a sunny beach in Spain, students 
were leading discussions on John 4. 
Suddenly Marie came running to 
me and asked, “How can I have Je- 
sus in my life?” She had left her in- 
creasingly immoral life near a mili- 
tary base and had come to Spain to 
start a new life. Then she said, “My 
problem—I brought myself with 
me.” The story of the Samaritan 
woman convinced her that Jesus 
would understand and forgive and 
help her change. And he did. 

What occurs through the Bible 
studies is direct encounter with Je- 
sus, because he is present. So the 
seekers’ responses to him in the nar- 
ratives are the responses they 
would make directly, if they could 
see him. He warms their hearts, 
opens their eyes, and draws them to 
himself. 

I have seen more seekers find 
God through IBSs than by any other 
means. It is a patient way for them 
to learn about Jesus. They often 
need to hear the same truths several 
times before they grasp them. You 
can disciple seekers into the king- 
dom. 

Their intermediate responses will 
encourage you. As physical birth is 
a process, new birth is not usually a 
single decision, but the culmination 
of several responses to God. (Quick 
“decisions” are rarely true conver- 
sions.) Their comments may show 
they have just found Jesus Christ 
and need affirmation, or that it is 
the right time to urge them to make 
a firm commitment. 

The IBS helps new believers share 
the good news with family and 
friends, using the same question- 
based study guides. The group is an 
ideal matrix for follow-up, as the 
IBS becomes a discipleship group. It 


provides an ideal matrix for a new 
house church, especially if two or 
three discipleship groups can be 
merged. 

Christians in the same workplace 
or neighborhood, assigned by God 
to the same non-believers, should 
work together to win them, even 
across denominational lines. Seek- 
ers see the character of Christ ex- 
pressed in diverse personalities, 
and how each interacts with God. 
They see how Christians trust, love, 
forgive, and care for each other, 
which is our most powerful apolo- 
getic, but it requires a minimum of 
two (John 17:18ff). 

3. Develop a friendship with the 
seekers. As you get to know them- 

better, you can take more _ initia- 
tive, ask questions, and build on 
previous conversations. Do serious 
and fun things together. Pray 
briefly before meals. They are often 
deeply moved by how we talk to 
God and that we thank him for 
them, and mention their needs. 

4. Prepare good answers. Although 
you respond to questions as a 
learner, both Paul and Peter tell us 
to be ready to answer. You might 
start a card file of questions you are 
asked, or might be asked. Outline 
your best answers, and then work 
to improve them. Consult books. 
Memorize a few key verses. Buy a 
couple of question-based study 
guides on gospel passages, or de- 
vise your own. Carry an extra 
New Testament and a few little 
booklets for different kinds of 
seekers. 

I know from experience how joy- 
ous and fruitful this kind of “fish- 
ing evangelism” can be, but I am 
sold on it mainly because I find it 
so strongly taught in Scripture. 


Evangelism in the New Testament 
I have often wondered why the 
New Testament gives so little in- 
struction on how to evangelize, 
when every Christian is expected 
to do it. Now I have become con- 
vinced that it is filled with such in- 
structions, but we miss them if we 
look for techniques. Space permits 
me to look only briefly at Paul and 
Peter, although the Gospels show 
Jesus using the same approach. 


Every Christian 
was to be in 
full-time ministry 
even in the context 
of a full-time 


secular job. 


1. Evangelism according to Paul 

Note Paul’s basic instruction: 
“Conduct yourselves wisely to- 
ward outsiders, making the most 
of each opportunity. Let your 
speech always be gracious, sea- 
soned with salt, so that you may 
know how. you ought to answer 
every one” (Colossians 4:5-6). His 
converts’ godly lives and gracious 
speech would fish out the seekers. 
Salt was whatever would induce, 
not just curiosity, but spiritual hun- 
ger and thirst. Also, Paul gave 
much ethical instruction, to pro- 
duce savory Christians. He was 
not telling converts how to behave 
in church (although he did that 
too), but how to conduct them- 
selves in their daily activities and 
relationships before a watching 
world, and how to interact with 
the outsiders around them. 

Much of what he said applied to 
the workplace, because converts 
spent many hours there, and be- 
cause the marketplace was an es- 
sential part of Paul’s carefully de- 
signed missionary strategy. 

In each urban center he pro- 
duced evangelistic lay movements, 
by turning every convert into an 
unpaid, lay evangelist. It was the 
quickest way to infiltrate all strata 
of society (true also today). It even 
guaranteed the evangelization of 
the hinterlands, as converts ran 
back to their tribes and villages, 
taking a contextualized gospel, 
clothed in their own language and 
culture. 

To achieve this, Paul even sup- 


ported himself by making animal- 
skin tents. He did this to earn credi- 
bility for the gospel and to identify 
with working people, but mainly to 
provide a model for them. None 
had ever seen a Christian! He re- 
produced himself hundreds of 
times over by teaching and role 
modeling. He demonstrated a) holy 
living in an idolatrous, immoral 
culture, b) a Biblical work ethic, 
and c) integrated work and wit- 
ness. Every Christian was to be in 
full-time ministry even in the con- 
text of a full-time secular job (1 Co- 
rinthians 9:12ff; 2 Thessalonians 
3:8 ff). 

Paul emphasized quality work as 
essential to evangelism. This is 
astounding, because about 70 per- 
cent of the people were slaves. The 
main unit of society was the ex- 
tended household, so, for many 
people, home and workplace coin- 
cided. Yet in a dozen passages, 
Paul urged slaves to serve their 
master as enthusiastically and con- 
scientiously as though he were Je- 
sus Christ (Colossians 3:22-24; 
Ephesians 6:5-8). 

When a householder saw his 
lazy thieving slaves transformed 
into honest, dependable, industri- 
ous workers, what questions do 
you think he asked? This is how 
Paul won so many householders to 
the Lord. Each one was a potential 
church leader. Family solidarity 
turned a household into a new con- 
gregation. A villa became an ample 
new meeting place. 

Paul emphasized personal integ- 
rity. His converts were to be hon- 
est, trustworthy, humble, cour- 
teous, patient, forgiving, morally 
above reproach—not quarrelsome, 
envious, fearful, or anxious. They 
were to give up their rights for the 
gospel. (What a novel idea for our 
litigious society.) 

Paul was specific: how to buy 
meat in the local market, what to 
do if invited to dinner by pagan 
neighbors. He dealt with all levels 
of family relationships, financial 
and legal matters, how to treat au- 
thorities and _ strangers. Paul 
stressed their conduct so that the 
gospel would be “adorned,” and 
“not defamed,” and “so that many 
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might be saved.” 

Paul emphasized their caring re- 
lationships. They were to be gener- 
ous and hospitable. He and his 
team gave not only the gospel, but 
their time, energy, and sacrificial 
care (1 Thessalonians 3:7-12). 

Paul emphasized their verbal wit- 
ness. As we have seen, their casual 
comments about God should be 
gracious, but question-inducing. 


Converts should be apt teachers © 


and avoid unnecessary contro- 
versy. Paul’s doctrinal teaching not 
only nurtured them, but gave them 
the answers they needed for their 
new seekers. 

A fascinating study is to read 
Paul’s letters and consider how his 
instructions for first-century Chris- 
tians translate to your twenty-first 
century workplace, campus, family 
or neighborhood. Discover how to 
make your lifestyle saltier, more 
compelling, in each of your 
spheres of influence. 


2. Evangelism according to Peter 

Peter’s basic instructions are 
identical to Paul’s, but are more 
specifically applied to a hostile en- 
vironment. He said, “Have no fear 
of them [the persecutors], nor be 
troubled, but in your hearts rever- 
ence Christ as Lord. Always be 
prepared to give an answer to any 
one who asks you about the hope 
that is in you, yet do it with gentle- 
ness and reverence, and keep your 
conscience clear” (1 Peter 3:14-17). 
People asked what made _ the 
Christians courageous and hopeful 
even while they suffered physical 
persecution and economic discrim- 
ination. 

Peter also emphasized integrity, 
quality work, caring relationships, 
and verbal witness. Christians 
were to serve their employers well, 
whether they were kind or unrea- 
sonable. He advised them on a 
wide range of relationships. He 
told Christian wives not to nag 
their pagan husbands about the 
gospel, but to win them by quiet, 
loving faithfulness. So Peter taught 
an approach similar to Paul’s and 
both imitated Jesus. 

No wonder this selective, non- 
intrusive evangelism is appropri- 
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ate for every milieu. If you are tired 
of hunting, or are chafing under 
post-modernist restrictions, or have 
never shared your faith, I hope you 
will give this approach a try. 


Ruth Siemens was a tentmaker-missionary 
in Peru and did pioneering work for Inter- 
Varsity Christian Fellowship in Peru, Bra- 
zil, and Portugal. She is the founder of 
Global Opportunities. 


Suggested reading 


Ruth Siemens. Workplace Evangelism: 
How to Fish out Seekers, 30 pp; Investi- 
gative Bible Study Groups, 15 pp; Why 
Did Paul Make Tents? 20 pp. Pasa- 
dena, CA: Global Opportunities, 
(626) 398-2393, 
globalopps@compuserve.com. 


C. Stephen Evans. The Quest for Faith, 
Downers Grove, IL: IVP. 


Ada Lum. How to Begin an Evangelistic 
Bible Study Group; Jesus the Life Changer 
(8 studies in John); Luke (26 studies); 
Downers Grove: IVP. 


Rebecca Manley. Out of the Salt Shaker 
and Into the World. Downers Grove: 
IVP. 


Rebecca Manley and Ruth Siemens. 
Evangelism a Way of Life (A Lifeguide 
Study), Downers Grove, IVP. 


Lesslie Newbigin. The Gospel in a Plu- 
ralist Society. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans. 


J. I. Packer. Evangelism and the Sove- 
reignty of God. Downers Grove: IVP. 


Larry Peabody. Secular Work is Full- 
Time Service.Fort Washington, PA: 
Che 


Donald Posterski. Reinventing Evangel- 
ism. Downers Grove: IVP. 


John R. W. Stott. Basic Christianity. 
Downers Grove: IVP. 


(Asian American continued) 

that day, knowing I would take a 
direction that would bring shame 
to him as a leader in the Buddhist 
and Japanese American commu- 
nity.” 


No Such Person as an Asian 
American 

6. In a very real sense, Asian 
Americans don’t exist. That desig- 
nation is an academic and media 
creation of a category for a large 
group of people, who often don’t 
identify with each other. Here’s 
the reality: there are Chinese Amer- 
icans, Korean Americans, Indian 
Americans, Filipino Americans, 
Cambodian Americans, Japanese 
Americans, Pakistani Americans, 
Laotian Americans. 

It is important not to draw too 
many stereotypes about Americans 
of Asian heritage. There are differ- 
ences among and between us. This 
morning I had breakfast with 
Brian, a Korean American. Brian 
and IJ are active at a Chinese Ameri- 
can church. We’re two of only a 
handful of non-Chinese Americans 
of a church numbering about a 
thousand. Brian grew up in Ko- 
rean American churches. Since my 
conversion I had been part of Cau- 
casian churches for 27 years. We 
talked about how we both feel very 
welcomed at the church, but how 
culturally, it wasn’t quite a hand- 
in-glove fit. We’re all different. 

There’s also the issue of sordid 
histories between Asian nations 
that still impact relationships be- 
tween their American counterparts 
today. During the first half of this 
century, for example, the Japanese 
horrendously mistreated Koreans 
and Chinese. 

When I speak at a Chinese or Ko- 
rean gathering of older adults, I 
sometimes sense uneasiness. “Why 
did we get this guy to speak to us? 
Remember what his people did to 
our people?” I don’t hear the 
words but occasionally I pick up 
the feelings. I don’t blame them 
one bit. I feel awful about how hor- 
rifically my ancestors treated other 
people. 

Here are a few things eventually 
to find out from your Asian Ameri- 


can friend (not all at the initial meet- 
ing—too overwhelming!): 


>What is your country of origin? 


>When did you or your ancestors 
come to the United States? Under 
what circumstances? (The doctoral 
candidate on a full ride at M.LT. is a 
very different Asian American from 
the one who grew up in a refugee 
camp in Thailand.) 


>What is your religious back- 
ground? 


>Have you ever known any Chris- 
tians? What do you think of them? 


When Assimilation Meets Ethnic 
Identity 

7. Asian Americans are at very 
different places in their assimilation 
into American culture and in their 
ethnic identity. My grandparents 
came to California at the turn of the 
century. My son Sam has a close 
Hmong friend who grew up in refu- 
gee camps in Thailand and whose 
parents speak very little English. 
There are big differences in our 
backgrounds and heritage. 

Even within nationalities, the dif- 
ferences can be huge. What the 
Ph.D. student with roots in Beijing 
encounters at a midwestern univer- 
sity is obviously different from the 
world of the dishwasher immigrat- 
ing from Guandong to New York 
City. They’re both Chinese Ameri- 
cans but they are very different in 
background, culture, education, as- 
pirations, and what they'll eat for 
dinner tonight. 


Red Light, Green Light 

Three years ago, I put together a 
simulation and called it “Red Light, 
Green Light.” It was designed to 
help college students see how Asian 
American non-Christians might like 
to be approached “evangelistically” 
by Christians. It also helped them 
see ways they don’t like to be ap- 
proached. 

There were 15 different scenarios. 
I asked each person to “become” an 
Asian American non-Christian as 
they responded to each scenario. 
With each one, they could choose 


Envoi (Tuolumne) 


November 4th. Back in Yosemite, 

tawny high country, late season, alone. 

In the canyon the river is 

strong, ice along the edges of deep pools, 
furtive movements beneath the surface. 


Leaping from boulder to boulder, lying 


prone on glacial polished granite, cold, smooth, 


I lick the glitter: mineral tang, gritty 
time-taste of centuries under 
sun, rain, snow. Silence, save 


water and wind. 


Returning, I leave the powder-dust trail 
to follow the river, treading 

a subtle path through lodgepole, 

wading from rock to rock, 

slipping on ice, falling 

to my knees in disequilibrated wonder— 
sun hanging time hanging arms around 
sweet scaled pines I kiss bark crush 


needles in palms caress my face and, 


aromatic, make trailhead. 


It’s getting late. I should go but I don’t 


want to leave the golden meadow. 


I’ll stay while the light lasts, 


alone with God. 


—Woodruff Minor 


one of three options: “Yeah, that’s 
a great idea, I'll go for it” (green 
light); “Hmmm, sounds half-way 
interesting, I’ll think about it” (yel- 
low light); and “No way, no inter- 
est, that leaves me cold” (red 
light). 

In the last three years, I have 
had Asian American students from 
about 25 colleges around the coun- 
try go through the simulation. The 
top three “vote-getters” were very 
relational in nature. They in- 


volved playing basketball with 
Asian American Christians, joining 
a Christian group to build a home 
for Habitat for Humanity, and go- 
ing with a roommate to their fam- 
ily’s home for a weekend. All three 
were opportunities for “along the 
way” faith-sharing versus taking a 
person to an “evangelistic event.” 
The top “No way, no interest” 
vote-getters involved a straightfor- 
ward gospel presentation or direct 
confrontation: choosing to listen to 
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a “hellfire and brimstone” evangel- 
ist doing open-air preaching on 
campus, “coming forward” at an 
evangelistic meeting on campus, 
and responding favorably to a 
Christian who testifies to her faith 
in an essay read before the class 
who invites classmates to “talk 
with her about her faith” after class 
is over. Bold, direct, up-front evan- 
gelism is a turnoff for Asian Ameri- 
cans, at least for those in college. 

What intrigues me about the lack 
of interest in these latter evangelis- 
tic scenarios is that they represent 
the perceptions of how evangelism 
often is done in this country. 


Relational Evangelism 

Asian Americans are highly rela- 
tional. I believe that much of this 
goes back to Confucius’ teaching of 
jen (empathic humanity should be 
at the foundation for human rela- 
tions), li (the combination of mo- 
rality and etiquette, custom and rit- 
ual), and that successful individual 
relationships form the basis of an 
ordered society. 

From the simulation, other val- 
ues that will connect with Asian 
Americans are: 

>The high place of the family 
and honoring one’s parents. Try to 
meet their parents and siblings 
whenever possible. Do things to- 
gether as families (picnics, socials, 
athletic events). 

>People’s stories: about their 
families, how they exercised faith, 
the value of relationships in their 
lives. 

>Enjoying good food with oth- 
ers. 

>Entering their world instead of 
only expecting them to come into 
yours. The fourth top vote-getter 
in “Red Light, Green Light” was 
going to a service at a Buddhist 
friend’s temple. Buddhists, Shinto- 
ists, and Hindus are used to Cauca- 
sians being uneasy with their relig- 
ions. Accepting an invitation to 
their place of worship or even ask- 
ing if you could come along goes a 
long way. 

Stan Inouye in Hearing The Gospel 
With Asian American Ears (unpub- 
lished) adds these qualities of Japa- 
nese Americans that generally hold 
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true for other Asian Americans: 

“[Japanese Americans] are re- 
lational, group-oriented, consen- 
sual, non-confrontational, nor- 
verbal, and concrete/situational. 
They are relational because they 
are so concerned about what other 
people think and feel about them 
and the networks to which they be- 
long. Their own needs are met by 
meeting the needs of others 
through reciprocity. 

“They are group-oriented in that 
the will and welfare of the group is 
more important to them than their 
own will and welfare, especially 
when it comes to the family. They 
are consensual, the goal of their de- 
cision making being that all agree 
and relational harmony is main- 
tained. 

“They are non-confrontational, 
tending to avoid bringing up any- 
thing between themselves that will 
jeopardize or cause disruption to 
valued relationships. They focus 
only on those things that bond and 
build relationships, or, at least, 
maintain peaceful coexistence. 

“They are non-verbal, believing 
talk to be cheap. They measure 
what is said by the integrity of the 
person saying it. They follow a 
leader because of who that person 
is rather than what that person 
says. 

“They are concrete and _ situa- 
tional in their orientation. What 
maintains or positively serves rela- 
tionships is what dictates how they 
respond to a given concrete situa- 
tion. They tend to be pragmatic 
and practical rather than abstract 
and philosophical.” 


Non-relational Evangelism 

Some things to avoid as you en- 
deavor to share your faith with 
Asian Americans: 

>Stereotyping Asian Americans 
(“they all do this. . . “) or communi- 
cating that you understand Asian 
Americans; 

>Faith-sharing that asks for an 
immediate response and contact 
evangelism (outside of a relational 
context). The polite “no, thank 
you” you receive may not be polite 
at all. 

>Being a loud white person. I’ve 


seem many a normally relational 
Asian American shut up and shut 
down when in the company of a 
lLw.p. It’s a stereotype among 
Asians of Caucasians but often too 
true. 

>Linking your political views 
with your Christian faith. This can 
easily look as if carrying those be- 
liefs are prerequisites for being a 
Christian. 


Real Fruit 

As a high school senior 30 years 
ago, I did not like my life. I de- 
cided I would figure out who was 
living in a way that stood above 
the crowd. I told myself, “A philos- 
ophy, another religion, drugs—it 
doesn’t matter.” If it appealed to 
me, I’d go for it. 

Having grown up Buddhist, I 
knew little of Christianity. I did 
know, using my own theological 
language, that I was a sinner and 
needed help in a big way. I knew 
nothing of forgiveness of my ac- 
tions that consistently hurt my fam- 
ily, my friends, and myself. 

One afternoon at school, word 
quickly spread, “Howie bashed in 
Gary’s head! He’s bleeding all 
over!” Howie was a thug/lug on 
the football team. Gary happened 
to be one of the few whose life 
“stood above the crowd.” I knew 
him to be a follower of Jesus. 

When I heard the news that 
Howie had bashed Gary’s head 
against the side of the pool during 
a water polo game, I was furious. I 
had gotten to know Gary a bit and 
I liked and respected him. Howie 
was a jerk. When things like this 
happened, retaliation was normal 
and expected. I finally found Gary, 
with a big bandage covering a 
stitched-up area over an eye. 

“What do you want us to do, 
Gary?” I asked. “Just give me the 
word and I'll make sure some 
friends and I take care of Howie.” 

He gave me a funny look. “Do 
what? Don’t do anything. I’ve al- 
ready taken care of it.” 

“What do you mean? What did 
you do?” 

“TI forgave him, Paul.” 

As I reflected on Gary’s response 
to Howie for several days, I was 


won over to Jesus. I so badly 
needed to be forgiven for my sins 
but I also desperately needed to 
see that Christianity was real and 
that it made a radical difference. 
Gary—a white guy—was_ the 
“word who became flesh” for me. 

Shortly after, I gave my life to 
following Jesus. 


Paul Tokunaga is National Coordinator of 
Asian American Ministries for InterVar- 
sity Christian Fellowship. He is co-author 
of Following Jesus Without Dishonor- 
ing Your Parents. 


Resources 

Asian American Curriculum Projects 
(AACP) has the most extensive stock of 
Asian American. books accessible 
through mail order. Florence and Mas 
Hongo run this as a labor of love. Ask 
for their extensive annual catalog: 800/ 
874-2242 or e-mail at aacp@best.com. 


Web site: www.best.com/~aacp/ 


Claire S. Chow, Leaving Deep Water: 
The Lives of Asian American Women at 
the Crossroads of Two Cultures, NAL/ 
Dutton, 1998. A superb book. A good 
window into the “internal” lives of 
Asian American women. 


InterVarsity Christian Fellowship 
Asian American Ministry, Developing 
Asian American Leaders, self-published, 
1998. A handbook written by Inter- 
Varsity staff to help other staff minis- 
ter effectively to Asian American stu- 
dent leaders. E-mail PaulTok@aol.com 
to order a copy. 


Iwa Evangelistic Leadership Training 
Series. Iwa is a ministry devoted to 
serving Asian Americans (with a focus 
on Japanese Americans). Iwa is cur- 
rently producing a seven-part series 
designed to help people more effec- 
tively share Christ with Asian Ameri- 


cans. For more information: 818/541- 
9089 or e-mail at iwarock@aol.com. 
Web site: www.iwarock.org. 


Joy Luck Club—the movie (1993) or the 
book (1989) by Amy Tan. A must-see. 
Tom Lin, Losing Face and Finding Grace, 
InterVarsity Press, 1996. Twelve Bible 
studies that offer readers solid Bibli- 
cal and cultural truths to wrestle 
with. 


Ronald Takaki, Strangers From A Differ- 
ent Shore: A History of Asian Americans, 
Little, Brown, 1989. An excellent single 
volume history written by one of the 
eminent Asian American historians. 
Dr. Takaki is a professor at UC- 
Berkeley. 


Jeanette Yep, ed., Following Jesus With- 
out Dishonoring Your Parents, InterVar- 
sity Press, 1998. Discipleship book 
written specifically for college-age and 
young adult Asian Americans. 
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In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart 
from the world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our base for analysis, our measure of truth, our 
hope for living. 


Notes from the Catacombs/ Television is everywhere and, as one media critic observed, “that used to be our 
definition of God.” In this issue of Radix, Greg Spencer writes: “In contemporary culture, the authority of the 
church has been supplanted by the omnipresent ever-entertaining media.” Spencer’s article, The Thrill of De- 
spair, explores how the combined effect of TV violence and consumerism can undermine our values (p. 4). In 
an excerpt from a Radix interview, master communicator Malcolm Muggeridge also has some harsh words 
about TV (p. 16). Michael Hertenstein critiques the worldview of Star Trek, one of the most philosophically in- 
fluential TV shows, (p. 8). Despite our wariness, most of us at Radix do watch some TV. So we wanted to run 
at least one article about a positive use of the medium. Bill Cain, writer and producer of Nothing Sacred, has 
shown that good work can be done on television (p. 12).—Peace, Sharon 
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Meditation 


ver the years when I worked 
QO as an artist in elementary 

schools I devised an exercise 
for the children regarding noise 
and silence. I’ll make a deal with 
you, I said—first you get to make 
noise, and then you'll make silence. 

The rules for noise were simple: 
when I raise my hand, I told them, 
you make all the noise you can 
while sitting at your desk, using 
your mouth, hands, and feet. The 
kids’ eyes would grow wide—and 
the teacher’s as well—so I’d add, 
the important thing is that when I 
lower my hand, you have to stop. 

I found that we’d usually have to 
make two or three attempts to at- 
tain an acceptable din—shouting, 
pounding, stomping. The wonder 
is, we never got caught. Maybe be- 
cause the roar lasted for just a few 
seconds and school principals as- 
sumed that they’d imagined the 
whole thing. 

The rules for silence were 
equally simple. Don’t hold your 
breath and make funny faces, I 
learned to say, as this is how third 
graders typically imagine silence. 
Just breathe normally but quietly: 
the only hard thing is to sit so still 
that you make no noise at all. We 
always had to try this more than 
once. A pencil would roll down 
someone’s desk, or someone would 
shift in a seat. But in every case but 
one, over many years, I found that 
children were able to become so 
still that silence became a presence 


Silence 


Kathleen Norris 


in the classroom. 

Some kids loved it. I believe it 
was a revelation to them, and cer- 
tainly to their teachers, that they 
could be so quiet. “Let’s do it 
again,” they’d say. Others weren’t 
so sure. “It’s scary,” a fifth grader 
complained. “Why?” I asked, and I 
believe that he got to the heart of it 
when he replied, “It’s like we’re 
waiting for something—it’s scary!” 

The only time I encountered a 
class that was unable to reach a 
point of stillness, I learned the rea- 
son why when I happened to ar- 
rive early for class one day. Their 
teacher was shrieking commands 
at them—Write, don’t print your 
name in the upper right-hand cor- 
ner of the paper; set a left-hand 
margin and keep it; use a pencil, 
not a pen; line paper up with the 
edge of your desk for collection. 
These children had so many little 


rules barked at them all day long 
by a burned-out teacher that they 
had stopped listening, which 
surely is a prerequisite for silence. 
What interests me most about 
my experiment is the way in which 
making silence liberated the imagi- 
nation of so many children. Very 
few wrote with any originality 
about making noise. Most of their 
images were cliches such as “we 
sound like a herd of elephants.” 
But silence was another matter: 
here, their images often had a 
depth and maturity that was unlike 
anything else they wrote. One boy 
came up with an image of strength 
as being “as slow and silent as a 
tree,” another wrote that “silence is 
me sleeping waiting to wake up. Si- 
lence is a tree spreading its 
branches to the sun.” In a parochial 
school, one third grader’s poem 
turned into a prayer: “Silence is 
spiders spinning their webs, it’s 
like a silkworm making its silk. 
Lord, help me to know when to be 
silent.” And in a tiny town in west- 
ern North Dakota a little girl of- 
fered a gem of spiritual wisdom 
that I find myself returning to 
when my life becomes too noisy 
and distractions overwhelm me: 
“Silence reminds me to take my 
soul with me wherever I go.” 


This article is excerpted from Amazing 
Grace: A Vocabulary of Faith (reviewed 
in Vol. 26:3). 
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The Thrill of Despair 
and 


Other Ways Television 
Reframes Human Suffering 


I’ve been thinking about suffering. 
Maybe I’m just getting old, but 
lately I seem to have had more than 
my share of despairing visions 
thrust before my eyes. A student 
breaks his neck practicing for a 
dorm skit. He is now quadriplegic. 
Two friends die from disease, one 
from multiple sclerosis, the other 
from leukemia. Both leave children 
and a husband behind. Inevitably, 
questions about the meaning of 
tragedy, the rationality of hope, the 
eoodness of God, and the promise 
vi medical technology clamor for 
attention. 

Yet even without these cataclys- 
mic misfortunes before me, I tell 
myself repeatedly that I suffer. 1am 
too hot or too cold, too poor, too 
busy, not regarded highly enough, 
not healthy enough. 

On a beautiful day in the envia- 
ble city of Santa Barbara, with my 
family intact and the mortgage 
manageable, I can grouse that I suf- 
fer. If “suffering” can be used as a 
master term to cover a continuum 
from conscious deprivation to de- 
bilitating tragedy, what do we 
mean when we say we suffer? Why 
do we define adversity as we do? 
What cultural forces influence our 
definition of suffering? 
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Gregory H. Spencer 


For much of western culture’s 
past, suffering evoked theological 
responses. Key figures in Christian 
tradition argued that suffering was 
worth enduring if it achieved some 
higher purpose, such as steadfast 
obedience to God or faith-building 
through intentional denial as an ex- 
ercise. In Matthew 5:10, Jesus said, 
“Blessed are those who are perse- 
cuted because of righteousness, for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
The apostle Paul added, “For just 
as the sufferings of Christ flow 
over into our lives, so also through 
Christ our comfort overflows” (1 
Corinthians 1:5). 

In 1441, Thomas a’ Kempis well 
represented centuries of Christian 
teaching on suffering: “The better 
you prepare yourself to meet suf- 
fering, the more wisely will you 
act, and the greater will be your 
Merit, aoe1 LOL: a a ake every 
trial lovely and desirable to me for 
Your Name’s sake, since suffering 
and affliction for Your sake is so 
profitable to the health of my soul” 
(1952, pp. 117-118). Not only was 
suffering expected, it was to be 
seen as a tool for sanctification. 

In contemporary culture, the au- 
thority of the church has been sup- 
planted by the omnipresent, ever- 


entertaining media. As this has 
happened, “suffering” and televi- 
sion seem to have developed a 
symbiotic relationship. Tragedies 
in the news. Homicide-enhanced 
entertainment. Then, for contrast, 
there’s advertising at its blissful 
and inspiring best—or comedies 
complete with laugh tracks. Much 
of the content of television portrays 
suffering or attempts to alleviate it. 

In fact, television lives primarily 
at these extreme ends of the contin- 
uum: either abject despair or spec- 
tacular ecstasy. From the horrors 
of war and jetliner crashes to sen- 
sual romance and _ irrepressible 
laughter, television keeps our at- 
tention with “larger than life” expe- 
riences, no matter how unrepresen- 
tative or preposterous. After all, we 
are not watching to be reminded 
that our version of the Good Life 
amounts to sitting on the couch 
staring at the television. 

After work, we seek to escape 
our worries. The history of leisure 
is filled with such decisions. We 
have always sought diversion. We 
have always complained about 
whatever we have determined to 
be distressing. 

Assuming that cultural norms in- 
fluence our values, I want to ask 


about our current definitions of 
suffering, especially as they are 
broadcast by television. If our view 
of suffering can be conditioned or 
“cultivated” by the content of tele- 
vision (Gerbner et al., 1980), how 
has television fixed the limits of af- 
fliction? 

I will argue that, while claiming 
to be otherwise, television reframes 
suffering so that we are more sensi- 
tive to our own suffering and less 
sensitive to the suffering of others. 
This discussion is introductory and 
reflective. Although it makes 
claims of effect, it does so by argu- 
ment and not by empirical verifica- 
tion. 

On most Thursday nights at ten 
p-m., surrounded and interrupted 
by dozens of commercials, “ER,” 
the most popular drama on televi- 

_ sion, entertains millions. In most of 
the country, the eleven o’clock 
news follows. Taken as a micro- 
cosm or a representative sample of 
late ‘90s TV, the broadcast of Octo- 
ber 23 was instructive about what it 
means to suffer. When viewers are 


Televised drama leads audiences to require increasingly intense 


virtual events for them to achieve “the thrill of despair.” 


educated by television content, 
what are they learning about what 
constitutes a “normal” existence, 
as in “I just want to lead a normal 
life’? My conclusions are three- 
fold: 

1) Television advertising re- 
frames suffering as any unmet de- 
sire and therein lowers our thresh- 
old of personal suffering; 

2) Television drama reframes 
suffering as thrilling, as entertain- 
ment that is subject to the whims 
of audience appeal, and therein 
raises our threshold of public suf- 
fering; and 

3) Television news reifies these 
thresholds of private and public 
suffering by reframing suffering as 
everywhere and nowhere. 


Television Advertising 
and Suffering 


It seemed to me that Babette and I, 


in the mass and variety of our pur- 
chases, in the sheer plenitude those 
crowded bags suggested, . . . it 
seems we had achieved a fullness of 
being that is not known to people 
who need less, expect less, who plan 
their lives around lonely walks in 
the woods (DeLillo, 1986, p. 20). 


Television advertising reframes suf- 
fering as any unmet desire and therein 
lowers our threshold of personal suffer- 
ing. 

In The Image, Daniel Boorstin 
(1987) argues that “we are ruled by 
extravagant expectations . . . of 
what the world holds . . . [and] of 
our power to shape the world” (pp. 
4-5). In relationship to advertising, 
we might add “and what we 
should be able to attain with prod- 
ucts.” Though most viewers recog- 
nize that commercials often make 
spurious claims, we are attracted to 
the contexts, to the unstated but 


visualized assumptions about The 
Good Life. 

Ina nice kitchen, a caring mom 
makes sandwiches while her chil- 
dren move in and out freely. She 
talks about her kids’ needs as 
she scoops out Miracle Whip. 
The voice-over says “Food brings 
us together. Let’s make some- 
thing good.” Then: “Take away 
all the luxury cars without [our 
incredible three] features, and 
only one car is left, the new 
Acura.” 

Thousands of these messages ap- 
pear before us with convincing 
graphics claiming, among other 
things, that we should pursue 
physical and aesthetic perfection, 
that any pain, inconvenience, or 
barrier to our goals should not be 
tolerated, and that even if our lives 
are acceptable, we deserve more. 
Our expectations are so extrava- 
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gant that our threshold for per- 
sonal suffering is lowered to “any 
unmet desire,” even desires we did 
not know we had. 

First, advertising lowers our 
threshold for personal suffering be- 
cause it tells us that we should pur- 
sue physical and aesthetic perfec- 
tion. As six cleavage-accentuated 
models smile seductively around 
the screen, viewers are told that 
Victoria’s Secret has the Miracle 
bra. “Do you believe? I believe. 
Get a Miracle bra. Miracles do hap- 
pen.” 

Not only are these voluptuous- 
but-nearly-impossible-to-attain fig- 
ures held up as the ideal, women 
must admit that their own figure 
requires a miracle to make it look 
appealing. Nothing like religion 
for selling sex. “Maybelline—for 
curlier, flirtier lashes . . . Maybe 
she’s born with it.” But we know 
she’s not. The perfect lashes re- 
quire more than what she was born 
with. 

Idealized bodies are everywhere 
in commercials: “See how the girl 
next door turned out,” says an ad 
for Yves Saint Laurent eyeglass 
frames, as the camera eyes a blond 
beauty. Ironically, this languid 
bliss often leads to a tragedy of its 
own in excessive dieting, anorexia 
and bulemia (see Wolf, 1996, pp. 
179-268). 

Men must achieve perfection as 
well: “Break through to the world 
of Mach 3,” Gillette tells us, be- 
cause these blades will make you 
“the best a man can get.” Even cars 
are perfect: “The ’99 Toyota Corolla 
is so reliable you could weld the 
hood shut.” Since electronic and 
digitally remastered images set ex- 
travagant cultural standards of per- 
fection, we conclude we are de- 
prived when we do not possess 
these standards. 

According to commercials, we 
are suffering all the time. “Every- 
thing about our natural bodies is 
wrong: we’re too fat, too thin, we 
have split ends, pimples, bad 
breath, body odor, our breasts or 
hips are too large or small, we’re 
not manly enough . . .” (Kava- 
naugh,1988, pp. 434-45). 

We are defective, inadequate. We 
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have so far to go before we are all 
that we should be. We are, in fact, 
suffering. 

Second, advertising lowers our 
threshold for personal suffering be- 
cause it tells us that any pain, in- 
convenience, or barrier to our goals 
should not be tolerated. As the 
EKG line falters, we hear that 
“Bayer Aspirin may actually keep 
you from dying while you’re hav- 
ing a heart attack.” Since death— 
of course—should not be tolerated, 
death is linked to the everyday 
pain that keeps us taking Bayer. Af- 
ter the series of commercials that 
includes the Bayer ad, the first 
scene on ER features a man who 
had had a mild heart attack. Later, 
a soothing voice reminds us that 
Tylenol is consistently recom- 
mended by hospitals. 


Medicine commercials usually 
tell us that we should not put up 
with any ache or pain. Taken as a 
whole, ads tell us to satisfy all de- 
sires. “Betty Crocker knows what 
chocolate lovers want.” If we de- 
sire safety for our children, Ford 
Taurus is best. “Clean Step” offers 
removable layers of a doormat so 
that we “don’t have to sweep or 
vacuum ever again!” We should 
accept no limits. To triumph over 
all suffering is to “take control of 
our lives.” 

These ads appeal to a sense of 
self-empowerment: “’No, I’m not 
having my breasts enlarged to a 
38D to be more attractive to men. 
I did it for me.’ In these construc- 
tions ‘me’ is imagined as a pure 
and precious inner space, an ‘au- 
thentic’ and personal reference 
point untouched by external val- 


ues and demands” (Bordo, 1997, 
p. 32). Cadillac affirms the self- 
possessed drive to avoid inconven- 
ience: “No matter where the good 
times take you, you can get there in 
a quick and nimble DeVille... . 
Take control—at your Cadillac 
dealer!” 

Third, advertising lowers our 
threshold for personal suffering be- 
cause it tells us that even if our 
lives are acceptable, we deserve 
more. In other words, pain is not 
the only kind of suffering, so is the 
lack of a deserved good. Commer- 
cials set up this appeal not by criti- 
cizing our current status but by ar- 
guing that we should not be 
content—or by acknowledging our 
restless ambition. As Edenic vi- 
sions of wealth, travel, and family 
security fill the screen, American 
Financial Services proclaims, “Live 
the life you’ve imagined.” Janus 
Mutual Funds says, “Chasing your 
dream? Janus can help.” 

If we are among the special few 
who will not “settle for less,” we 
should “step forward” and buy a 
GMC Sierra truck. If we are among 
those who will not stop until we 
have the very best, we need the 
new Infiniti because it has handled 
the arduous streets of Europe, from 
the mountainous Alps to the rigors 
of Grand Prix racing. To admit our 
discontent is to affirm that we “suf- 
fer” deprivations of the aristocratic 
lifestyle. After all, we deserve the 
best. Even the sleek new VW Beetle 
“wants drivers.” 

In the contemporary business of 
advertising, the viewer’s sense of 
deprivation is exacerbated by com- 
mercials that blur distinctions be- 
tween reality and illusion. The 
“culture of commodity promotion 
has now been fully incorporated 
within the fictional media environ- 
ment,” resulting in a “commercial- 
tainment” that “has embraced a 
pseudotherapeutic discourse that 
promises the satisfaction of emo- 
tional needs and psychic well- 
being” (Andersen, 1995, p. 10). In 
this blurred environment,’ where 
television content is driven by 
product endorsement, advertising 
serves to lower thresholds of per- 
sonal suffering. 


Television Drama and Suffering 


The air was full of rage and com- 
plaint. People had no tolerance for 
your particular hardship unless you 
knew how to entertain them with it. . 

. Only catastrophe gets our atten- 
tion. We want them, we need them, 
we depend on them. This is where 
California comes in. (DeLillo, 1986, 
65-66). 


Television drama reframes suffering 
as thrilling, as entertainment that is 
subject to the whims of audience ap- 
peal, and therein raises our threshold 
of public suffering. 

From Antigone to Titanic, audi- 
ences have been drawn to tragedy 
as entertainment. In moderation, 
dramatized misery can _ inspire 
compassion, serve as a catharsis for 
our own pain, or expose audiences 
to important if uncomfortable reali- 
ties. In our era, however, televised 
tragedy has moved well beyond 
the dramatic retelling of real crises. 
From the “FBI” of the ‘70s to the 
“NYPD Blue” of the ‘90s, TV drama 
has increased the quantity and 
quality of its violent portrayals. 

As “Dr. Kildare”’s omniscience 
has given way to the frenetic pace 
of “ER,” the graphic nature of the 
situations and the video have like- 
wise changed. These larger-than- 
life stories raise the threshold of 
public suffering by leading audi- 
ences to require increasingly in- 
tense virtual events for them to 
achieve “the thrill of despair,” 
thereby dulling us to lesser forms 
of suffering, and by providing a 
false sense of “being touched.” 

First, televised drama leads audi- 
ences to require increasingly in- 
tense virtual events for them to 
achieve “the thrill of despair.” No 
one needs to read a scientific study 
to realize that the number and de- 
gree of tragic events have increased 
in the last 30 years—especially in 
the world of television. 

One episode of “ER” can serve 
only as anecdotal evidence but it is 
telling evidence. There were at 
least 23 traumatic events in one 
hour, from cardiac arrest to gang 
fighting to the last words a para- 
lyzed man said to his wife. “Like a 
real emergency room” is the ratio- 


nale, although no real ER could 
keep up with the virtual “ER.” It is 
not the demands of realism that re- 
quire 23 wrenching situations in 
one hour; it is the demands of en- 
tertainment, the demands of audi- 
ences for the “rush” of vicarious af- 
fliction. One 12-minute segment 
begins with a heart attack victim 
who is sicker than he realizes, then 
shows a vomiting patient, and ends 
with a 37-year-old bass player with 
cancer who has stopped breathing. 
While they are trying to get him to 


adolescents have trouble distin- 
guishing reality and fantasy. Many 
children believe that the characters 
they view are real—and that they 
are real friends to them. According 
to Potter (1992), the key variable for 
the adolescents whose identity gets 
caught up in the lives of television 
characters is the amount of televi- 
sion they view. Slater and Elliott 
(1982) discovered that “the more 
the perceived realism of the pro- 
gram type, the more dangerous the 
image of society” (p. 75). When 


We seek to be “moved” by mediated 


events to compensate for losses of 


privacy and power. 


give his consent to an emergency 
tracheotomy, his friend yells, 
“Don’t let him die!” 

Although these numbers and 
events may be unrepresentative, 
they would also have been un- 
thinkable 30 years ago. For the pur- 
poses of my argument, I am more 
interested in what these changes 
mean for audiences than for what 
they say about television drama. 
We appear to grow desensitized to 
mediated misfortune. Although 
this may not translate into desensi- 
tization toward others’ pain, I be- 
lieve that it leads viewers to raise 
their threshold of public suffering. 

Problems must be graver and 
more graphic to qualify as worthy 
of our attention. Older television 
series seem tame by comparison. 
We are even embarrassed that at 
one time we were moved by their 
naive portrayals. 

Today a simple car crash will not 

get us to squirm. For audiences to 
feel the suspense, to get the thrill 
from tragic circumstances, we need 
blood, gore, extreme anguish. It 
seems inevitable that the law of di- 
minishing returns is related not 
only to what constitutes “offen- 
sive” material but what we deem 
truly tragic. 

Several studies have measured 
the degree to which children and 


young viewers believe that what 
they see is true to life, they grow 
more concerned about these trou- 
bles. 

Many individuals have dis- 
cussed what is “cultivated” in 
those who view significant hours of 
television. I’m also interested in 
what is not cultivated, what is lost, 
what is less accessible to those 
given over to television’s sensibili- 
ties. Heavy viewers of violence do 
not necessarily become mass mur- 
derers, but do they move away 
from the gentler virtues on the 
other side of the continuum? 

Although we do not chop up 
bodies and put them in the freezer, 
do we lose some of our sensitivity 
to the nuances of gentleness, inno- 
cence, contentment, and modesty? 
Many persons boast that they “can 
take it,” that they are not moved by 
public hardship. Yet what makes 
such an admission a badge of 
honor? 

The dearth of public discussion 
on any of these virtues attests to 
their faded importance. A friend of 
mine traveled to Belize where he 
met a local Mennonite pastor, a 
person committed to resisting the 
abusive influences of technology. 
In a discussion about radio news, 
the pastor said that the reporting of 
(Continued on page 26) 
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STAR [TREK'S 


LOVE/HATE RELATIONSHIP 


With IEALITY 


Mike Hertenstein 


Do Star Trek episodes contain subversive 


In some ways it’s ironic that Trek 
fans would be the ones told to “get 
a life!’* In a sense, that has been 
the show’s message from the start. 
There is a venerable tradition of 
Trek plots involving the rejection of 
some pleasant illusion in favor of 
accepting reality, even a harsh one. 
This tradition goes all the way back 
to the “liberty or death” theme in 
the maiden voyage of the Enterprise 
in the original Trek series pilot, 
“The Cage.” 

Produced to sell the series to 
NBC, “The Cage” was set in a Trek 
cosmos that was still evolving: 
Christopher Pike (played by Jeffrey 
Hunter, Jesus in the 1961 film King 
of Kings) was in command as the 
story opened, with the Enterprise 
responding to a distress call from 
an unexplored planet, Talos IV. As 
with the Kobayashi Maru, the 
alarm turns out to be bogus. The 
space crash survivors we meet on 
Talos IV are actually illusions 


*Reference to a comment made on Sat- 
urday Night Live by actor William Shat- 
ner. 
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messages about TV? 


The main character 
of this TV show is 

a father figure whose 
characteristic pose 1s 
sitting in an easy 
chair facing a large 


TV-like screen. 


created by the telepathic Talosians 
as bait to lure in a human to cap- 
ture for their zoo. 

Pike is taken below the planet’s 
surface to be mated with a female 
human specimen, Vina—the sole 
survivor of “an actual crash. 
Though locked in a cage with Vina, 


Pike is given the opportunity to ex- 
perience any fantasy of his choice. 
The Talosians provide several op- 
tions, yet Pike refuses them all. 
Vina’s puzzled response is best en- 
capsulated in the phrasing found in 
one of the episode’s earliest script 
outlines: 


VINA: Why not relax and go along 
with the illusion? It’s pleasant isn’t 
it? Everything looks real, feels real; 
the pleasure is equally real. 


But after Pike makes it clear he 
prefers death to captivity, even a 
pleasant captivity, his keepers re- 
lease him. Pike invites Vina to 
come along, to escape Talos IV, but 
she refuses to go. She reveals her 
terrible secret: all her beauty and 
youth are illusions provided by Ta- 
losians. Without them, she bears 
horrible scars of shipwreck and 
age. Sadly, Pike leaves her behind. 

And so Trek blasts off with a sat- 
ire of its own chosen medium: the 
Talosions (”Televisions”?) possess 
superior intellects, yet have lost all 
vigor and discipline, unable to 


maintain their advanced civiliza- 
tion. They stare blankly at “televis- 
ors” reliving their ancestors’ expe- 
riences and emotions, and those of 
the creatures in their zoo. The 
theme is quite similar to that of 
“The Gamesters of Triskelion” 
(TOS), in which an Enterprise land- 
ing party is forced to fight in con- 
tests staged to amuse “the Provid- 
ers’—beings who turn out to be 
disembodied brains kept in a glass 
bubble: their only interest is in be- 
ing entertained. 

After Trek provoked its unprece- 
dented fandom, and though it 
surely benefited from the amazing 
intensity of that fandom, the satire 
seemed to be increasingly directed 
at the fans themselves—though this 
was denied by the producers. In 
TNG’s “Hollow Pursuits,” shy 
Crewman Barclay lives out his 
dreams of being a hero and lover 
on the holodeck, a machine to 
which Barclay has become ad- 
dicted. In the DS9 story “If Wishes 
Were Horses,” Quark thinks the 
station’s grouchy constable doesn’t 
have any fun. So the Ferengi offers 
to customize his upstairs holosuite 


(basically, a holographic brothel) 
with a special “changeling” fan- 
tasy. 

ODO: I have no time for fantasies. 


QUARK: Hmph. No imagination, 
eh? 


ODO: Waste of time. Too many peo- 
ple dream of places they’ll never go. 
Wish for things they’ll never have 
instead of paying adequate attention 
to their real lives. 


Is Trek directing these comments at 
the most rabid Trek fans? 

There’s an obvious contradiction 
here: a fantasy show criticizing fan- 
tasy, a television show criticizing 
television—both of these being ei- 
ther subversive or hypocritical. The 
latter would seem the truth here, 
especially when one recalls that the 
main character of this TV show is a 
father figure whose characteristic 
pose is sitting in an easy chair fac- 
ing a large TV-like screen. 

This thematic tug of war creates 
a paradox within the content of the 
series itself, another of those pat- 
ented Trek inner conflicts. We see 
this immediately with the later re- 


write of “The Cage” as “The Me- 
nagerie.” When NBC added Trek to 
its fall 1966 lineup with a re- 
vamped cast, Gene Roddenberry 
devised a plan to utilize his origi- 
nal pilot: as a two-part episode, 
with the “Cage” story shown in 
flashback, set in a “present-day” 
frame. 

The new story was this: due to 
the dangerous _ illusion-making 
powers of the Talosians, visits to 
Talos IV are prohibited under pen- 
alty of death. Spock, however, com- 
mandeers the Enterprise from its 
current captain, Kirk, to transport 
his former captain, Pike, to this for- 
bidden planet. Why? Due to an ac- 
cident, and in spite of all the medi- 
cal wizardry of the future, Pike is 
now paralyzed, confined to a 
wheelchair. 

As expected, when he arrives on 
Talos IV, Pike assumes the appear- 
ance of a virile young captain, join- 
ing Vina in eternal beauty and 
youth. And happily, Starfleet drops 
its charges against Spock. The 
story’s new moral: a pleasant fan- 
tasy may actually be preferable fo a 
harsh reality after all. “The Menag- 
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erie” was Roddenberry’s _best- 
written story, winning a Hugo 
award, science-fiction’s top honor. 

This “alternative” attitude to- 
ward fantasy on Trek may also be 
seen in the TOS episode “Shore 
Leave,” in which Kirk’s crew en- 
joys recreational make-believe on a 
fantasy amusement planet. 

Finally, of course, beginning 
with TNG, a fantasy-creating de- 
vice (that reproduces both the 
“Shore Leave” planet and the Talo- 
sians’ power of illusion) becomes a 
standard feature of all starships 
and space stations: the holodeck is 
the ultimate god in the machine, 
an advanced technology designed 
to help people truly get away from 
it all, the need for which remains 
even, it would seem, in the midst 
of having exciting adventures in 
outer space. 

In a typical example of holodeck 
fun, Trek heroes get to pretend 
they’re heroes, according to per- 
sonal taste: Sherlock Holmes, a 
Raymond Chandleresque hard- 
boiled detective, a James Bond-like 
spy (see “Elementary, My Dear 
Data” and “Long Goodbye,” TNG, 
and “Our Man Bashir,” DS9). On 
Voyager, characters relax at the hol- 
ographic Sandrine’s Parisian Bar, 
or the holodeck equivalent of 
MTV’s beach house. On DS9, pri- 
vate “holosuites” offer pleasures 
of an undisguised sexual nature. 
And a malfunctioning holodeck is 
one of Trek’s favorite “devils in the 
machine.” 

Thus, we see that Trek is ambiv- 
alent (as usual) with regard to 
what might be generally classified 
as therapeutic illusion—and well it 
should be. For art itself is, in a 
sense, a form of therapeutic illu- 
sion. To experience fiction is to en- 
ter an alternative universe. 

In reality, the Enterprise is ply- 
wood. Our heroes are merely re- 
peating words written by someone 
else—perhaps standing in front of 
a blue screen pretending to see the 
monster that will be added to the 
shot in postproduction. Yet this 
combination of unrealities can pro- 
duce a different sort of reality: the 
“lies” of art that tell their own sort 
of truth. 
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Does a fullfillment for our longing exist? 
Or are we just traveling hopefully, without any 
real reason for our hope? 


Indeed, the traditional idea that 
truth might be found in the fictions 
of literature or film is how some 
would account for the fact that Trek 
has acquired such rabid fans to be- 
gin with. From this perspective, 
many of those who seem most lost 
in the fantasy of Trek are shown as 
those most desperately seeking “a 
lite; 

And yet, while the lies of art 
have traditionally been viewed as a 
means for discovering truth, 
truth—to paraphrase the title of 
one book on the subject of post- 
modernism—" isn’t what it used to 
be.” It’s one thing to say that art is 
an illusion that conveys human 
truths; but what if, as many be- 
lieve, human truth is one more illu- 
sion? Wouldn’t that mean that art 
is just an illusion of an illusion? 

The problem with some people, 
says Joseph Campbell, is that they 
take the symbols of their mythol- 
ogy literally—as if the symbols 
pointed to some actual reference or 
truth “out there.” Such behavior, 
says Campbell, is “like going to a 
restaurant, asking for the menu, 


seeing beefsteak written there, and 
starting to eat the menu.” Of 
course, what Campbell doesn’t 
spell out so clearly—a_ chronic 
problem for Campbell—is that he 
also believes that there is no such 
thing as beefsteak, or any other 
kind of food. There is only the 
menu. In which case, gobbling 
down the menu seems an under- 
standable course of action. 

And so one can identify two dia- 
metrically opposed responses to 
our 20-century human predicament 
vis-a-vis reality. These responses 
roughly parallel the approaches of 
what we might call the early Pike 
(“Give me reality or give me 
death”) and the later Pike ("Better 
the illusion of health than the real- 
ity of disease”). 


Science-fiction writer Kurt 
Vonnegut would probably put 
himself in this latter category. 


Vonnegut has written about what 
he calls “foma,” those harmless lies 
we tell ourselves to make it 
through the cold, dark night of ex- 
istence. A false hope is better than 
none; better to eat the menu than to 


starve. So go ahead and pick your 
favorite fantasy: faith in the future, 
a better world, a happy ending, 
something to fight for, something 
to progress toward, an ideal, the 
Grail, Shangri-la, a place some- 
where over the rainbow. Follow 
your dream, even if you know it’s 
just a dream. 

On the other hand, the tough 
guys of contemporary philosophy, 
like Albert Camus, have echoed the 
earlier Pike—i.e., better to face the 
hard truth about our species’ inher- 
ent meaninglessness than to em- 
brace a pleasant fantasy about “the 
intrinsic value of the individual,” 
etc. 

All true philosophy, says Ber- 
trand Russell, must begin nowa- 
days with the fact that human be- 
ings are nothing but particles in 
motion and must end with the un- 
pleasant reality that we and our 
many accomplishments will vanish 
and be forgotten. 

One wonders why Trek, boldly 
jaunting through time, has never 
visited the farthest reaches of the 
future to the heat death of the uni- 
verse, when all the energy has been 
used up and nothing remains but 
the cold eternity of the silent spaces 
(with perhaps a “Beam me up, 
Scotty” button drifting absurdly 
through the void). 

If such a perspective represents 
the life that scoffers urge us to get, 
one sympathizes with those who 
seek to avoid this “reality.” 

Casting about for a bright side, 
we recall there is, of course, the 
possibility that what some people 
maintain is real is actually just an- 
other bit of foma—an illusion. 

Your dreams are real if they’re 
real to you, says Odo. “I’m as real 
as you want,” says Vina. 

Are human values real because 
we want them to be? Or are human 
values real even if we believe oth- 
erwise? 

Does a fulfillment for our long- 
ing exist? Or are we just traveling 
hopefully, without any real reason 
for our hope? 

Is anything as real as we want— 
that is, as real as our longing? 

Longing was the fundamental re- 
ality of C. S. Lewis’s life. Like Rous- 


Dunstan 


Patron Saint of Lighthouse Keepers 


From our Tower of Babel transformed by light, 


we witness the world in waves of brine. 


Weare the first to see the heavens 


split into thunder, the first to hear the screams 


of the near or already-dead. Voice sails these waters 


like a phantom floating. What light can we beam 


but faith upon the waters 


upright and walking like the Savior? 


Here the days of creation cycle with the tides, 


void becomes voluptuous aviaries, 


becomes vast emptiness of wet. 


Our thin beacon sings a sailor’s only hope. 


How easy to crash on the darkness, 


to trust the wayward wind. 


O Patron Saint from Canterbury, 


Archbishop over the sea, we petition you: 


pray for each drop of the Pacific, 


hold up to God the Atlantic and Indian in your righteous arms, 


bow down for those on the Arctic and Antarctic, 


and protect us the protectors, 


give us your calm, holy vision to see. 


—Marjorie Maddox 


seau, “consumed by desires of the 
object of which I was ignorant,” or 
Augustine, who in his own Confes- 
sions “longed for a happiness of 
which I had no idea, and of which I 
nevertheless felt the want,” Lewis 
felt the irresistible pull of Otto’s 
“yr 

It was his training as a logician 
that facilitated Lewis’s analysis of 
an experience of longing he called 
joy. His conclusion: every desire 
must have an object. When astron- 
omers or nuclear physicists ob- 
serve some heavenly or subatomic 
body behave in unexpected ways, 
they look for the cause. Yet for 
Lewis, whatever object his desire 
led to proved inadequate to the de- 
sire, which by then had already 


flown away and come to rest on 
some other, more distant object. 

Lewis’s logical conclusion was, 
“The human soul was made to en- 
joy some object that is never fully 
given—nay, cannot even be ima- 
gined as given—in our present 
mode of subjective and_ spatio- 
temporal experience,” and yet “our 
experience is constantly suggesting 
it, and we betray ourselves like lov- 
ers at the mention of a name.” 


Mike Hertenstein is an editor at Corner- 
stone magazine and co-author of Selling 
Satan: The Tragic History of Mike 
Warnke. This article is excerpted from 
The Double Vision of Star Trek, pub- 
lished by Cornerstone Press, Chicago. To 
order the book call 1-888-40-PRESS. 
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Nothing Sacred 


Writer/director Bill Cain created 
a soulful TV program, but it wasn't easy. 


Genesis of the Series 


A story. 

When I returned from a year of 
prayer and study in Ireland, my 
Provincial asked me what I wanted 
to do for the next few years of my 
life. I told him that, after a great 
deal of thought and prayer, I had 
come to the conclusion that I 
wanted to be a writer. 

In fact, I wanted to write a TV se- 
ries that would redefine a portion 
of American culture. M*A*S*H was 
my model. In my growing up, war 
was always viewed (thanks to John 
Wayne movies) from the point of 
view of the victor. M*A*S*H 
changed all that. Hawkeye and Hot 
Lips and Klinger and Radar taught 
us to see war from the point of 
view of the wounded. It was that 
kind of redefinition of American 
culture that I was interested in at- 
tempting. 
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by Bill Cain 


And my Provincial laughed at 
me. 

He laughed and then snorted, 
“Well, you’re aiming pretty high, 
aren’t you?” 

I should probably write him a 
letter and thank him because if he 
hadn’t laughed at me I might still 
be teaching high school French. 
Badly. 


Yeah, Yeah, Yeah, but What about 
a Parish? 


After a number of years of writ- 
ing, I got a call from David Man- 
son, an extraordinary producer 
with whom I had worked on other 
projects, most notably “Night- 
john,” a film about literacy in the 
slave community in the antebel- 
lum South. David said ABC was 
interested in my submitting ideas 
for a TV series, I came up with a 
couple. My favorite was set in a ka- 


rate dojo where the master had dis- 
appeared and the young black 
belts had to keep the place going 
without ever letting on to the jun- 
ior students that the guiding spirit 
was gone. I loved the idea and I 
still do. David said, “Yeah, yeah, 
yeah. What about a priest in an ur- 
ban parish?” I said OK, and we 
were off. 

(After producing some powerful 
episodes, and running into conflict 
with the network, a right-wing 
Catholic advocacy group, and the 
Archdiocese of Los Angeles, the 
show “Nothing Sacred” was can- 
celled.) 


The Last Episode 

When out of the blue, we re- 
ceived the announcement that 
ABC was cancelling us, we rushed 
a final episode into production. 
We wanted to end with a show 
that summed up all that had come 


before. We wanted to have Father 
Ray make some peace with his 
doubts, to have Sister Mo reach 
into the heart of her mystery, to 
have the receptionist Rachel’s suf- 
fering become wisdom, to have Fa- 
ther Eric preach brilliantly .. . and, 
as always, we had exactly no time 
in which to get it down on paper. 
So the script for our Easter episode 
went into overdrive. The script was 
co-written by Cyrus Yavnech and 
me, but everybody had a hand in it. 
Michael Brealt, S.J., a producer, 
wrote scenes (uncredited) for 12 
hours a day and David Manson 
and Greer Shepherd were relent- 
less with their support, ideas, and 
demands. 

We had learned a great deal from 
the previous episodes and, above 
all, we had developed a fairly clear 
idea of who God was for us. God 
had become what is most precious 
in our lives ... and what’s most fre- 
quently thrown away. 


Easter 

From the start of the series, I 
knew that, by the end, I wanted to 
get St. Thomas’ back to the sim- 
plest, earliest form of church—just 
a few people standing on the side 
of the road with Jesus. And that’s 
what our Easter episode did. The 
church burns down. Eric burns it 
down. 

Since he’s a legendarily bad 
preacher, instead of preaching, Eric 
is put in charge of the Easter fire. 
Though he’s frustrated being the li- 
turgical hibachi boy, he’s a perfec- 
tionist and determined to make the 
best fire possible. In the course of 
experimenting to create the ulti- 
mate Easter fire, Eric burns down 
the church. 


A final story. 


Act One. Ray is conducting a fu- 
neral with the entire staff in atten- 
dance. When the casket is opened, 
he discovers that in addition to be- 
ing the celebrant, he’s also the ca- 
daver. Cut to Ray’s bedroom where 
Ray wakes up screaming—one of a 
series of Easter-inspired night- 
mares Ray will have in the episode. 
Ray cannot get the resurrection to 


By the end, I wanted to get St. Thomas’ back to the 


simplest, earliest form of church—just a few people 


standing on the side of the road with Jesus. 


penetrate to the heart of his imagi- 
nation. The furthest he can get is 
the Empty Tomb. This is making it 
hard for Ray to prepare the adult 
catechumens—including an old 
woman named Dolly—for baptism 
at the Easter vigil. 

Meanwhile, the diocese—in the 
person of Father Martin, Ray’s co- 
pastor—is trying to shut St. 
Thomas’ down for good, based on 
financial considerations. No won- 
der Ray’s having nightmares. 

When Sidney tries to get Ray to 
see a shrink, Ray, thinking himself 
the helper rather than the helped, 
won't go. 


SIDNEY 

Suit yourself, but I wouldn't 
let my pride get in the way of 
a night’s sleep. 


When Ray turns to Maureen for 
help, Mo isn’t surprised that Ray’s 
having troubles with Easter. 


MO 

Men have always had trouble 
with Easter. The apostles 
wouldn’t believe the women. 
In fact, if it weren’t for a for- 
mer hooker, we still might not 
know that Christ rose from the 
dead. 

Mo doesn’t know if she can help 
with Easter this year. After per- 
forming the midnight service at 
Christmas, she doesn’t know if she 
can be satisfied just doing the set- 
up work for the services anymore. 
Ray, in desperation, offers her the 
Exultet to sing on Holy Saturday 
night—the solemn proclamation of 
the resurrection. 


MO (intrigued) 
I have always wanted to sing 
on Holy Saturday night. 


Mo goes to pray about that and, 
in the quiet of the church, hears 
mysterious singing—the voice of a 
young girl—singing an old Marian _ 
hymn—”O Mary, we crown thee 
with blossoms today.” Mo, 
charmed, joins in the singing and 
goes to find the singer, but she can 
find no one. A mystery. Someone is 
hiding in the church. Who? 

After further nightmares, Ray fi- 
nally goes to see a psychiatrist and 
confesses to feeling lost. 


SHRINK 

Well, that’s good, isn’t it? 
From what I_ understand, 
Easter means when all is lost, 
there’s still something to be 
found. 


RAY (despairing) 
Well, I can’t find it. 


SHRINK 
Well, maybe that’s because all 
isn’t lost yet. 


But soon all is lost. When Ray re- 
turns from the shrink, he finds that 
the church is on fire. End of Act 
One. 


Act Two. The staff fights bravely 
to save St. Thomas’. Most remarka- 
ble is Mo. Driven by the memory of 
the voice that she heard earlier in 
the day, she runs into the church 
shouting, “Where are you? Is any- 
body there?” Against their better 
judgment, Rachel and Justine, the 
director of religious education, fol- 
low and the three women shout 
into the flames, “Where are you? Is 
anybody there?” Even when the 
firemen arrive and assure Mo there 
is no one in the building, she is un- 
willing to leave. She has found a 
bloody cloth. She is sure there is 
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someone in the church— someone 
who is hurt, bleeding. 

When the women are forced out 
of the church, they join the rest of 
the staff and watch the church 
burn. Sidney (wild with himself be- 
cause, at the~ old woman’s— 
Dolly’s—insistence, he ran into the 
fire to save the Blessed Sacrament) 
is a wreck, but Eric is suicidal. 


ERIC 

Some people have bad first 
years as a priest. They give a 
bad homily. Do confessions 
badly. Me, I burn down the 
church!!! 


And the church is well and truly 
burned. 

In the magnificent, smoldering 
ruins of St. Thomas’, the staff 
grieves and wonders about the fu- 
ture of the parish. There are a few 
dim signs of hope. Rachel discovers 
a dolphin mosaic on the floor she 
has never noticed before. Justine 
explains that the dolphin was an 
ancient symbol of Christ and His 
resurrection. But resurrection for 
the parish seems unlikely. Martin 
announces that the bishop thinks 
that the fire is a final sign: the par- 
ish should be closed for good. Ray, 
knee-jerk defiant as always, de- 
clares that Easter will be held in the 
church and is supported by the 
staff—especially by Justine, who 
points out to Martin that, in the 
Bible, for Elijah at least, God wasn’t 
in the fire, nor was He in the earth- 
quake. He was in the small still 
voice and it hadn’t been heard yet. 

As Ray vows that Easter will be 
in the church, Mo wonders, “Is it 
even possible?” End of Act Two. 


Act Three. Eric, in despair, has 
taken to drinking bad altar wine. 
Feeling completely responsible for 
the destruction of the church, he 
wonders if he can even ever go 
back into the building. He certainly 
doesn’t know how he could ever 
face the staff again, especially Leo, 
whose life work—the parish—he 
has just destroyed. 


RACHEL (ironic, consoling) 
You know with Leo, it’s possi- 
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ble—just possible—that he 
might not even notice. 


Eric, feeling patronized, blows 
up. He has no experience with fail- 
ure. He was never the kid who got 
drunk and wrapped the car around 
the tree. He does things right and 
Rachel can’t possibly know how he 
feels. 

Rachel, who knows a thing or 
two about screwing up, rips into 
his self-pity. 


RACHEL (laser-like) 
OK, kill yourself. So, you 
screwed up. You screwed up 
big time. Well, welcome to the 
human race, Eric. Maybe now 
you'll have something more to 
tell us than the right way to do 
everything ‘cause that never 
helped anybody anyway. 
(with real affection) 
And if it took burning down 
the church to teach you that, 
then so be it. I think you’re 
worth it.... 
(a challenge) 

. . and, by the way, Ray 
wants you to preach on Easter. 


ERIC (astonished) 
Ican’t....I can’t. 

Meanwhile, Ray visits the old 
woman Dolly, who, hospitalized 
for smoke inhalation, wants to get 
out of the hospital where she can’t 
get any rest. Every time she closes 
her eyes, somebody whispers in 
her ear that it’s OK. She can let go 
and go to the light. 


DOLLY 

Well, I don’t want to go to the 
light. I want to be baptized at 
St. Thomas’ on Holy Saturday 
night! 

When Ray asks her why baptism 
means so much to her, Dolly says 
she wants some of the joy that the 
staff has. Ray says that it doesn’t 
feel like joy. It feels like hard work 
and confusion and loneliness. 


DOLLY (with a depth of under- 
standing) 

Joy isn’t happiness. It’s know- 
ing that you mean something. 
And that’s what you all have. 


And that’s what I want. 


RAY 
That’s a lot to ask from a little 
bit of water. 


DOLLY 

I’m not asking it from water. 
I’m asking it from God. And 
He won't fail me. 


Later, Mo and Ray confront real- 
ity. As they sit in the burned-out 
church, they realize that Easter can- 
not be celebrated at St. Thomas’. 
It’s over. The parish is over. Maybe 
priesthood is over for Ray and sis- 
terhood for Mo. She'd like it to be. 
It keeps her doing insane things, 
like running into a burning empty 
church, insisting there is someone 
in there. When Ray asks why she 
did that, Mo responds: 


MO 

I heard a song. 

(after brief pause) 

And I found a cloth. 
(confident) 

There was somebody here... 
(losing faith) 

... Or maybe not... 

(faith gone) 

Maybe there never was any- 
body here at all. 


And they say good-bye to one 
another. It was a good ride, but it’s 
over. Even the one religious thing 
that Mo wanted to save from the 
ruins has been destroyed. The 
statue of Peter’s wife, Pietra, com- 
missioned earlier in the series and 
modeled on Mo, is nothing now 
but a wire frame and some melted 
clay. Ray offers to throw it away 
for her. Why not? It’s over. St. 
Thomas’ is a thing of the past. All 
is finally lost. 

As Ray tosses the statue into the 
dumpster... 


RAY 
Ciao, Pietra... 


... he hears a noise. He tries to 
walk away but finds he cannot. He 
hears the noise again. And again. 
And inexplicably, he jumps into the 
dumpster and _ starts tearing 


through the garbage screaming for 
Mo. When she arrives she wonders 
if Ray has lost his mind, until Ray 
uncovers the source of the sound 
from under all the garbage—a 
struggling newborn child wrapped 
in bloody clothes. End of Act Three. 


Act Four. In the hospital, the 
child is examined and found to be 
thriving. Mo and Ray, so recently 
hopeless, are now filled with 
hope—which they somewhat re- 
sent. 


MO 
Ray, do you think God is mak- 
ing fun of us? 


RAY (laughing) 

Constantly . . . (exhausted) 
Well, the small still voice has 
finally spoken. 


MO (equally) 
And what did it say? 


RAY 
It said we’ve got a lot of work 
to do. 

As Ray leaves to arrange the im- 
possible task of getting the church 
ready for Easter, Mo remains be- 
hind to ask about the health of the 
child and learns, that though the 
child is fine, the child’s mother is in 
trouble. She is carrying a disease 
which, if left untreated, could per- 
manently damage her reproductive 
system. Though, as the nurse says, 
for the mother of this child, that 
might not be such a bad thing. 
When Mo objects that the nurse 
can’t possibly know the circum- 
stances of this child’s birth, the 
nurse interrupts... 


NURSE 

Sister, you have to believe that 
everyone is redeemable. I 
don’t. 

Mo decides to look for the 
mother with the only tool that she 
has— the song that she heard in the 
church. So, Mo does get to sing on 
Holy Saturday night, but not the 
Exultet in church. She walks 
through the darkened streets of the 
city, singing “O Mary, we crown 
thee with blossoms today. .. .” 


Meanwhile, the congregation ar- 
rives at St. Thomas’ to celebrate in 
the empty tomb of a church. As 
Ray sings the Exultet, proclaiming, 
“O happy fault. O necessary sin of 
Adam,” Mo walks the streets 
steadfastly singing her hymn... 
until she hears an answering song 
and finds a young woman, half- 
mad and crying in a dark corner of 
an alley. They sing together until 
the girl—the mother of the child— 
finally speaks. She weeps out an 
apology: “I’m sorry. I’m so sorry.” 
When Mo asks for what, the girl 
says 

GIRL (utterly lost) 

I couldn’t think what to do. I 
couldn’t think. So I killed my 
baby. And then God burned 
down the church to punish 
me. 

And Mo at her very best, making 
sense of everything, all evil, all ter- 
ror, embracing what destroys in 
the greatness of her heart, a real 
priest if not a cultic one, reaches for 
the girl with passion and draws 
her back from the brink of mad- 
ness to sanity and to God... 


MO (commanding) 

Listen to me. Listen to me. 

Your baby is alive. Your baby 

is alive, darling. 

(from the bone) 

And don’t you cry about that 

fire. Don’t you cry about that 

fire. If it hadn’t been for that 

fire we might never have 

found your baby. Thank 

God—thank God for the fire. 
And Mo draws the girl into her 
strong, warm embrace. 

Meanwhile, Eric, humbled by 
the burnt church around him, 
reaches greatness. In the candle- 
light that illuminates the church, 
he struggles to see his notes for his 
long, dull, prepared homily. 


RACHEL (interrupting) 

Forget your notes, Eric. Just 
speak to us from your heart. 
Eric hesitates. 


RAY (warmly) Just talk to us, 
Eric. 

And he does. Abandoning his 

prepared text, Eric preaches well 


for the first time and [in the last 
moments of this final segment of 
the series] sums up everything that 


“Nothing Sacred” understood 
about life. 
ERIC (costly truth) 


It’s hard being alive. Having 
enough faith to go on living. In 
fact, I think the happiest Christ 
ever was was when He was 
dead... 

(after shocked response) 

You have to remember the last 
thing that Christ saw when He 
was alive was a soldier run- 
ning at Him with a spear, and 
He was completely unable to 
defend Himself. So being dead 
must have been quite a relief. 
(from within Christ) 

Imagine the shock He must 
have felt when He heard the 
Father calling Him to come 
back to life. 

(with deepening conviction) 
Everything in Him must have 
said, “NO! No. I won't. I won't 
come back. Pick somebody else!” 
(quietly) 

But the Father wouldn’t pick 
someone else. He put His lips 
against His son’s ear and 
said... ., 

(from Eric’s very good heart) 
“Wake up. You have to wake 
up. You have to come back. 
I’m not done loving you yet. 


(after brief pause) 
I’m not done loving you 
Vet. 

And Rachel embraces Eric. 


Easter, born in fire, concludes in 
water and a cascade of laughter, as 
Ray baptizes Dolly, who demands 
more and more and more water, 
shouting into the sky: 


DOLLY 
Thank you! Oh, thank you! 


And that night Ray sleeps . . . and 
dreams of dolphins. 


Bill Cain is the co-creator of the Peabody 
Award winning TV series Nothing Sa- 
cred. He is also a Jesuit priest of the New 
York province. 
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Muggeridge on TV 


In this excerpt from an earlier RADIX interview, the writer, director, and 


TV commentator had some harsh words for a medium he excelled in. 


Radix: You've done a whole variety 
of jobs in the broader writing trade, 
from television to editorializing to 
book reviews and so on. Which do 
you think were the most satisfying 
to you, and which were the most 
effective? 


Muggeridge: Well, the least satisfy- 
ing is television, that I can say. 
From the first moment I was in the 
studio I felt that it was far from be- 
ing a good thing. I felt that televi- 
sion will ultimately be inimical to 
what I most appreciate, which is 
the expression of truth, expressing 
your reactions to life in words. I 
think you'll live to see the time 
when literature will be quite a rar- 
ity because more and more and 
more the presentation of images is 
preoccupying. That was the least 
satisfying. 


Radix: Which was the most? 


Muggeridge: Well, the most was 
when I was captivated totally by 
the Christian religion and began to 
write about it. For instance, the lit- 
tle book that I wrote on Mother Te- 
resa gave me great joy. It still does, 
because it has had an effect. 


Radix: In a world where television 
is increasingly powerful, which of 
the other media do you think will 
still have an impact on people’s 
minds, will change ideas? 
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The people who control 
television have a power 
that no other human 
being has ever had: to 
put into every single 
person's sitting room a 
picture that will convey 
what is going on in the 
world, and to obsess 


them with tt. 


Muggeridge: I have to admit I feel 
very pessimistic about that. I don’t 
think people are going to be preoc- 
cupied with ideas. I think they are 
going to live in a fantasy world 
where you don’t need any ideas. 
The one thing that television can’t 
do is express ideas. 


Radix: You have pointed out that a 
book like George Orwell’s Animal 
Farm had far more impact than the 
Voice of America and thousands of 
propaganda broadcasts. 


Muggeridge: I think that the begin- 
ning of the Christian faith was in 
the written word: “In the beginning 
was the Word.” I don’t think that 
“In the beginning was the video- 
tape” would work as well as that. 
In other words, they’ll have to go 
back to words. Actually, words 
were a subject that Orwell wrote 
about with very great insight. He 
wrote about the destruction and 
pollution of words, about the re- 
placement of words by images that 
could prove utterly disastrous. 


Radix: How have your own ideas 
come? I believe you love walking, 
and I gather that you don’t always 
sleep through a full night. Are you 
someone who gets amazing ideas at 
night? Is that where they germi- 
nate? 


Muggeridge: Sometimes they do, but 
I think one can’t really generalize 
about that. An idea springs up in 
one’s mind from all sorts of circum- 
stances. If I were to give any kind of 
routine explanation, I would say 
that one of the moments of illumi- 
nation in life is when you realize 
that everything that happens and 
everything that is, is in some degree 
a parable. Once you’ve seen that 
parable, the idea is born. One can 
understand the rather remarkable 
fact that our Lord used parables as 
a means of conveying what he had 
to say. He never engaged in any 
kind of abstract thought, or philoso- 


phized, or anything like that. He 
used parables as startling state- 
ments. 

Most people ask, “When were 
you converted?” Well, I can never 
answer that. I’d like to be able to, 
and I’ve sometimes been able to in- 
vent something or other. I may 
say, “All of a sudden, you know,” 
but it isn’t true. I do think that if I 
were to define conversion for me, 
it would be when I saw that what 
was going on in the world and in 
my own life and in everybody 
else’s life was a theater of the ab- 
surd. 

Journalism, of all trades, is calcu- 
lated to give you a feeling of the 
total absurdity of the pursuit of 
power. And then one sees: “No, 
there is this other thing present in 
it.” For that I am beholden in so 
many ways to Blake, when he 
speaks of a “fearful symmetry.” In 
all those happenings, even the 
most absurd, there is a built-in re- 
ality. 


Radix: When you see that, is it like 
seeing a gap between the clouds? 
And then you figure out how to 
convey it? There’s a difference be- 
tween your seeing that and doing 
an article in Punch, full of a partic- 
ular type of humor or comment. 
There must be a creative moment 
between the two. 


Muggeridge: That moment is the 
sense that there cannot be any- 
thing in our lives, or in our envi- 
ronment, or in the universe which 
is not a parable, which does not 
have meaning. 


Radix: When did that realization 
come to you? 


Muggeridge: It came gradually at 
first, but it came through Chris- 
tianity. First of all, because of this 
very simple fact: the Gospels, 
which one reads over and over 
again, never lose their wonder. 
Wonder is so tremendously a part 
of our Lord’s ministry. And, then, 
because there is meaning in every- 
thing: in nature, in every happen- 
ing, in every human being. 


Radix: Would it be right to say that 
you saw the comic absurdity and 
then you went deeper and saw the 
mysterious rightness of things be- 
hind it? 


Muggeridge: That fearful symme- 
try—it doesn’t destroy the humor 
of it, but it does mean that it’s not 
simply a laughing matter. If you 
see life as a farce—as a tale told by 
an idiot, full of sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing—your thought is 
ultimately barren. That’s why the 
sort of humorist who sees only hu- 
mor becomes sterile in the end—or 
cynical. 


Radix: You’ve discouraged certain 
Christians in the U.S. when you’ve 
spoken out against what Ameri- 
cans call “creative writing.” 


Muggeridge: Yes. 


Radix: Are: you saying that what 
one needs is a sort of creative in- 
sight or illumination or framework 
from which to begin—and then 
work hard at the writing? 


Muggeridge: There’s no such 
thing as “writing” as such; 
you simply sense reality 


to the degree that it is possible to, 
and then you want to express it, 
and the words come. There is noth- 
ing to teach in journalism. Nothing 
at all. There is nothing you can pos- 
sibly say that would help anybody. 


Radix: That’s a bit devastating to 
some people. Of course, you’ve of- 
ten been a controversialist. How, es- 
pecially as a Christian, have you 
dealt with that? I imagine a lot of 
the controversy and attacks have 
delighted you, because people have 
seen your point. But there must also 
have been times when it was deeply 
wounding. 


Muggeridge: Wounding, yes. But not 
deeply, because one doesn’t take it 
that seriously. There’s a very happy 
moment in life when you decide 
that you won’t collect any more 
press cuttings, or clippings, as the 
Americans say. 
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Keith Criss 


Radix: You don’t read them at all? 


Muggeridge: No. It’s not a very seri- 
ous matter, even when someone 
says something rather savage. It 
isn’t that I’m being lofty or any- 
thing; the things one says and does 
are always capable of destructive 
analysis. 


Radix: What about the opposite ex- 
treme—tremendous adulation such 
as C. S. Lewis had? 


Muggeridge: Oh, I think that’s much 
more dangerous. Adulation is dan- 
gerous because you can be taken in 
by it and think you really are a 
sage. 


Radix: Do you have your own anti- 
dote to that? 


Muggeridge: Well, my own anti- 
dotes are laughter and the realiza- 
tion that nothing could be more ab- 
surd than for a human being to 
think that he or she is a repository 
of wisdom—it’s sheer absurdity. 
As for personal attacks, they nearly 
always have some truth in them. 
They are never completely wrong, 
so it’s a very good thing to have 
one’s nose rubbed in that particular 
truth. 


Radix: Could you say more about 
television? Particularly in America, 
many Christians think that it’s all 
of the devil anyway so they’ve 
never really looked at it carefully. 
But others are struggling to try to 
penetrate it for Christ with imagi- 
nation and faithfulness, so there is 
some confusion. Exactly what is 
your criticism of television? Should 
Christians be in it? 


Muggeridge: I believe if Christians 
feel they can do something with it, 
they should try. I would never dis- 
courage them from doing it, al- 
though I would be skeptical about 
the degree to which they could suc- 
ceed. I have seen very good Chris- 
tians being corrupted by it and I’ve 
seen others who have been heart- 
broken by it. I think it’s one of the 
most dangerous things that has 
ever happened to the human race, 
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There is a danger 

in translating life 
into an image, and 
that is what television 
is doing. In doing it, 


it is falsifying life. 


and it’s going to be more and more 
so. The people who control televi- 
sion have a power that no other 
human being has ever had: to put 
into every single person’s sitting 
room a picture that will convey 
what is going on in the world, and 
to obsess them with it. 


Radix: If I’ve understood you 
rightly, you’ve often made three 
points: (1) the content is corrosive 
of western morals; (2) the consen- 
sus behind the controllers is often 
unedifying; (3) more subtly and 
deeper, the very concept and tech- 
nology of television make it a pur- 
veyor of fantasy despite the con- 
tent. 


Muggeridge: That is quite true. I 
knew Marshall McLuhan when he 
made his famous statement about 
the media. That is what he was 
saying. It’s not just what’s on the 
medium, and it’s not just the peo- 
ple who control the medium, it is 
the medium itself. “The medium is 
the message.” I was often puzzled 
when I was young, and even later, 
by the obsessive expression in the 
Old Testament of the danger of im- 
ages. I used to think that of the 10 
commandments the one I could be 
most easy about was not making a 
graven image; I’d got through life 


without doing that anyway. But 
now I can understand the horror of 
images that some very primitive 
people have, who won’t be photo- 
graphed or drawn. Once when I 
was covering a Jewish heirloom in 
New York, the minute the camera 
appeared everybody ducked, and I 
thought, “You've got it right.” 

There is a danger in translating 
life into an image, and that is what 
television is doing. In doing it, it is 
falsifying life. Far from the cam- 
era’s being an accurate recorder of 
what is going on, it is the exact op- 
posite. It cannot convey reality nor 
does it even want to. 


Radix: To a Christian called to go in 
and realistically face those prob- 
lems of the medium, what would 
be your advice? 


Muggeridge: It’s very difficult. I’ve 
had young people come to see me 
who say they are Christians and 
they are going into TV. They ask 
what should they do and is it 
worth it and so on. All you can 
really say is “Go and try.” The only 
thing any Christian can do is to be 
true to Christ. 


Radix: But don’t you often say that 
Jesus is the antidote to fantasy? 
And don’t you point out how 
Mother Teresa burst through the 
media and all its trapping? In a 
way then, aren’t you saying that 
it’s more than just journalistic in- 
tegrity, that the actual spirituality 
of the Christian is part of what has 
broken through the fantasy ma- 
chine? 


Muggeridge: With God all things are 
possible, which is what Jesus said 
to the rich man. It’s true even of tel- 
evision: with God all things are 
possible. 


Radix: How about the part of the 
comic and the fool and the ironist 
in television? Is that another way 
one can drive television to its own 
absurdity? By demonstrating its ab- 
surdity? 


Muggeridge: The trouble is, and I 
can say this with complete truth, 


that in almost 50 years of messing 
about with television in one way or 
another, I’ve never had anybody 
quote correctly to me anything that 
I’ve said. That’s absolutely true. 
And of course the fact is that peo- 
ple don’t listen to it, they just 
watch it. The words are there and 
they can vaguely hear them, but 
that doesn’t have any serious im- 
pact. I’ve tried in recent years in 
some way or another to bring in 
Christ, and I must say that on those 
occasions there have been people 
who have written in and said it 
was a marvelous thing to hear that 
said on television. But those are ex- 
ceptional people. The great major- 
ity of people don’t listen. They 
look. That was in the book Christ 
and the Media as the fourth tempta- 
tion. 


Radix: Could you expand on that? 


Muggeridge: I was trying to say that 
although American evangelicals 
may be very good people, and raise 
millions and millions of dollars in 
order to put on television what 
they conceive to be their faith, it is 
largely a wasted effort. I am quite 
sure that if our Lord had been of- 
fered the possibility of that enor- 
mously enhanced audience he 
wouldn’t have wanted it. In fact, 
when he found himself conversing 
with a large crowd, he generally 
pushed off. He knew that it wasn’t 
the way to convey what he had to 


say. 


Radix: Have you seen what in 
America is called the electronic 
church? 


Muggeridge: I have, yes. And again, 
I think it’s wrong to denigrate all 
those efforts. It’s very easy to make 
fun of them, but there are some 
good people involved. Yet it would 
surprise me if the electronic church 
was doing particularly well in con- 
veying what Christ was getting at. I 
don’t think it does, or can. 


Radix: Say God was to raise up a 
person of authority today to speak 
into our culture. How could such a 
person exercise that authority and 


Tt would surprise me 
if the electronic church 
was doing particularly 
well in conveying 
what Christ was 


getting at. 


say in effect, “Thus saith the Lord,” 
without using a public medium, or 
use it without being corrupted by 
it? 


Muggeridge: First of all, by living it, 
which has enormous potential; and 
second, by seeking every opportu- 
nity in your relations with others. If 
a young Christian came to me for 
advice I would counsel him or her 
to be extremely careful not to build 
much on the possibility of doing 
anything through the media. Fur- 
ther, I would counsel that there is 
great danger in it that might defeat 
what one was trying to do. 


Radix: Yet video shops are now out- 
numbering book shops in this 
country. 


Muggeridge: Of course they are. I 
don’t think there will be any books 
soon. Publishers are going bank- 
rupt because people are not buying 
books. 


Radix: So for Christians who want 
to say something of substance that 
really conveys ideas and the chal- 
lenge of truth today, which me- 
dium would you suggest is the 
most effective? 


Muggeridge: I think the most effec- 


tive is your own life—just being a 
Christian—but I would certainly 
recommend seeking every opportu- 
nity that brings you into contact 
with people. Yet don’t imagine that 
because you are working through 
television cameras, you're reaching 
millions of people whereas other- 
wise you reach only scores of peo- 


ple. 


Radix: It seems to me that you are 
calling for people to go into these 
media, but with an ironic detach- 
ment that comes from a sort of pro- 
phetic assessment of the media’s 
weakness. You once said humor- 
ously that if Christ had been as suc- 
cessful as Billy Graham you would 
never have heard of Christ. 


Muggeridge: That’s quite true. 


Radix: Are you really suggesting 
that if people simply live with in- 
tegrity, truth will out? 


Muggeridge: No, I think we’ve got 
to live with integrity but we’ve got 
to speak the truth with absolute 
sincerity, and, as Christ did, with 
marvelous imagery. After all, those 
words were spoken. Christ’s words 
have dominated the western world 
for 2,000 years. It would be difficult 
to match that. 


Radix: As westerners we tend to 
think that the story illustrates the 
truth, when in fact with Jesus the 
story is the truth. 


Muggeridge: Truth is what matters. 
Anybody who can manage to 
speak the truth, or approximately 
to speak the truth, is doing more to 
bring people to see what God is 
really about than anyone in any 
kind of prepared arrangement. 
With regard to television, take the 
simple fact that you’ve got to be 
made up. That’s symbolic. @ 


Malcolm Muggeridge was the author of 
many books, including A Twentieth Cen- 
tury Testimony and Christ and the Me- 
dia. He also directed documentaries (some 
of which have appeared on TV) including 
Something Beautiful for God (a tribute 
to Mother Teresa). 
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Jubal 


The multi-media work of 


Maj-Britt Hilstrom 


Alpha Path 


Maj-Britt Hilstrom’s home is filled with art. Paper collages, water colors, stone sculptures, 
and monotypes, representing years of her work, grace the rooms. Plate glass windows look 
out to a garden of drought-resistant, native California plants. 

Across the garden, a door opens to a studio full of the power tools she uses on her sculp- 
ture. The marble Hilstrom carves is imported from Italy, where she studied sculpture (she 
couldn't find any classes here because of liability laws about use of the heavy equipment). 


Getting the marble from delivery trucks into her back yard has also been a problem, and 
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Hilstrom once operated a forklift to place a large piece 
of stone where she wanted it. 

A waterfall carved in marble sits on her piano, a trib- 
ute to her love for stone and fascination with water. 
The lack of care given to our water sources is a major- 
concern of Hilstrom’s. “There is no new water and 
what we have today is billions of years old. It's impor- 
tant for us not to destroy our water and other re- 
sources if we are to experience life with all its mix of 
joy and grief.” Although some of her paintings and 
drawings are realistic, Hilstrom’s work tends toward 
abstraction and usually features geometric forms— 
interwoven with organic forms. 

From the age of five Hilstrom knew that she wanted 
to be an artist. But people told her that it was a pipe 
dream, not a way to earna living, so she studied soci- 
ology, married, and had three children. When her 
youngest child turned eight, Hilstom decided that it 
was time to work as an artist, as she had always 
wanted. In the years since then, Hilstrom’s work has 
been featured in many exhibits and purchased by 
many private and corporate collections, which have in- 
cluded Merrill Lynch, Calvin Klein, and the University 
of California, Berkeley. Happily, contrary to what 
she’d been told, she has been able to support herself as 
an artist. (One of her daughters is now an art consul- 
tant and represents her work.) Hilstrom has also done 
some teaching, which she enjoys, although she regrets 
that it cuts down on her own studio time. Last year 
she was artist-in-residence at San Jose State, where she 
worked on a bronze sculpture in their foundry. 

In 1982 Hilstrom founded Blue Bay Press which 
started out as a series of workshops and evolved into a 
collective of women artists, who collaborate on exhib- 
its. “The collective has been a wonderful experience. 
An artist spends most of her time alone. So it’s great to 
work with other people and not feel isolated.We’ve 
created a very supportive and friendly atmosphere.” 

Raised by Swedish immigrant parents in a Lutheran 
church, Hilstrom has always had a sense of God’s 
presence. In a recent project, she developed a cross 
theme in a series of four monotypes (Crosscut [Radix 
cover], Crossties, Crossover, and Crossways.) Al- 
though she doesn’t always explore such explicit faith 
themes, people say they find a sense of peacefulness in 
her work that she attributes to her relationship with 
God. “There are many things we can’t explain—very 
mysterious things. I think people sense in my work the 
serenity and assurance my faith has brought me. “i 


Hilstrom’s work will be appearing in two upcoming shows: 

On the Edge of the Century: Printmaking and Social Commentary 
in the 1990s. Berkeley Art Center, 1275 Walnut Street, Berkeley, 
June 2—July 11. 


California Society of Printmakers. Claudia Capline Gallery, 3445 
Shoreline Highway, Stinson Beach. June 12—September 6. Hours: 
Friday—Monday 11 am—S pm. 
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Nightfalls at Mirepoix 


EDtv 


Director Ron Howard examines the down side of TV stardom. 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Ed Pekurny leads a fairly low-key 
life. He works in a video store dur- 
ing the day and spends evenings 
drinking beer with friends. Then, 
one night, talent scouts come into 
his favorite bar and everything 
changes. They are looking for an 
ordinary guy whose daily life will 
be filmed for an experimental TV 
show. 

Ed’s flamboyant brother, Ray, 
wants to be that guy, but it is Ed 
who catches their attention. Ed’s 
idea of success doesn’t go beyond 
playing pool with a beer can tied 
around his neck. But, as played by 
Matthew McConaughey, the char- 
acter achieves laid-back winsome- 
ness. 

Encouraged by his family and 
lured by the promise of making 
some good money, Ed signs a con- 
tract and wakes up one morning to 
find a crew of cameramen in his 
bedroom. The crew follows him 
day and night and, at first, he is 
pleased by all the attention. But 
when Ed visits Ray’s apartment, 
the film crew catches Ray with a 
scantily clad woman and things 
heat up. Ray’s girlfriend Shari, who 
was watching the show, is out- 
raged and turns to Ed for solace. 
This soap-operaish turn of events 
causes the ratings to soar. Ed be- 
comes a celebrity, hounded by fans. 

The more chaotic Ed’s life be- 
comes, the more embarrassing the 
revelations about his family, the 
higher the show’s ratings. What’s 
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good for the show is usually bad 
for Ed. Since his real life isn’t al- 
ways dramatic, the TV executives 
begin tweaking Ed’s life. Polls 
show that people don’t like Shari, 
who is now Ed’s girlfriend. So the 
show’s producers throw him to- 
gether with a glamorous actress/ 
model (Elizabeth Hurley). This 
woman—who would never have 
looked at Ed in real life—is eager to 
step into his spotlight, 

The idea of broadcasting every 
moment of a person’s life was also 
explored recently by The Truman 
Show. But the two movies are very 
different. The ‘Truman Show, with 
the evil genius Christof controlling 


an alternate TV universe, was 
darkly paranoic. In EDtv the mood 
is lighter and the content is closer 
to real life. Although the TV execu- 
tives are manipulative and control- 
ling, no one forces Ed to allow TV 
cameras into his life. Ed simply 
does what people do on afternoon 
talk shows: volunteer scandalous 
things about themselves—willing 
participants in their own humilia- 
tion. 

Apparently, these people want to 
be on TV at any cost. As time spent 
in front of the TV replaces “real 
life,” appearing on TV is a way to 
affirm that you exist. 

(Continued on page 24) 


Music 


Randy Newman 
Bad Love (DreamWorks Records) 


& Guilty: 30 Years of Randy Newman 


(Warner Archives/Rhino) 


A Review and Conversation with the Artist 


by Dan Ouellette 


More than any other contemporary 
pop songwriter, Randy Newman 
writes in parables. He’s a story- 
teller with insight into human na- 
ture, a songster who’s unafraid of 
upending the apple cart, a humor- 
ist willing to be politically incorrect 
if that’s what it takes to make a 
point. 

A pop music veteran who re- 
corded his first eponymously titled 
album in 1968, Newman is not only 
the subject of last fall’s four-CD ca- 
reer retrospective, Guilty: 30 Years 
of Randy Newman, but he has also 
released Bad Love, a new collection 
of poignant, funny, and lovely 
tunes. 

While the box set focuses on 
such past gems as the tongue-in- 
cheek “Political Science” (where he 
delivers a soft-shoe essay on why 
the United States should flex its 
muscle militarily by dropping “the 
big one” because the rest of the 
countries in the world “all hate us 
anyhow”), the new album brings 
us up-to-date on more anti- 
imperialist satire (“Great Nations 
of Europe” based on Alfred 
Crosby’s book European Ecological 
Imperialism) and lies (”Big Hat, No 
Cattle” inspired by the Geoffrey 
Wolff book The Dukes of Deception). 

Bad Love, an album Newman de- 
scribes as a collection of pathologi- 
cal love songs, is his first new col- 
lection of tunes since 1988’s Land of 
Dreams. That’s not counting the 
many other projects he’s been in- 
volved in, however, including his 


twisted music-theatrical take on 
Goethe’s Faust (called Randy New- 
man’s Faust), recorded in 1995 and 
over a dozen film scores featuring 
such recent releases as Toy Story, 
James and the Giant Peach, Pleasant- 
ville, and A Bug’s Life. (He began 
working on the score to Toy Story 2 
in June.) 

Newman is one of the geniuses 
of late 20th century pop music and 
has been regarded with the same 
esteem as George Gershwin, Aaron 
Copland, and Irving Berlin. In ad- 
dition to 12 Oscar nominations for 
his film scoring, he was the first re- 
cipient of the Henry Mancini 
Award, a lifetime achievement 


honor bestowed by the American 
Society of Composers, Authors, 
and Publishers (ASCAP). 

In his songs, Newman saga- 
ciously observes American culture 
—its beauty as well as its foibles — 
in Tin Pan Alley, ragtime, New Or- 
leans r&b, and rock settings. At 
heart, he’s a satirist who often finds 
himself wildly misunderstood. Per- 
haps his best-known song, “Short 
People,” the catchy 1977 ditty paro- 
dying bigotry, was criticized for be- 
ing insensitive and 1974’s “Red- 
necks,” another clever swipe at 
prejudice, was slammed for its in- 
sensitivity to race. 

In a recent interview prior to his 
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concert appearance in San Fran- 
cisco in support of Bad Love, New- 
man said, “It’s understandable. Do- 
ing this kind of thing in a song is 
not easy. It’s the wrong field, but 
I’m not ready to start writing short 
stories. It’s difficult to get irony 
across on a car radio.” He shrugs 
and says it’s not a problem. He’s a 
little more perplexed by the reac- 
tion of fans to a pseudo-romantic 
song like “Marie,” sung from the 
perspective of a sadsack who can 
only say “I love you” when he’s 
drunk. 

Then there’s his 1972 tune “Sail 
Away,” written from the sardonic 
point of view of a slavetrader in Af- 
rica. It’s a sing-along pop beauty 
whose poignancy can easily be mis- 
construed if you don’t listen care- 
fully enough. “That’s what hap- 
pened when Bobby Darin made a 
recording of this,” says Newman. 
“The words seem clear to me, but I 
don’t know what he was listening 
to. He sang the song like ‘Come to 
America, my little ones, sail away 
with me, my little ones.’ ” 

Newman laughed, then added, 
“You know, I’ve never been con- 
vinced that lyrics are that tremen- 
dously important in pop music. In 
fact, I love songs where I don’t 
completely understand what a 
singer is saying.” 

Except for a few years of calling 
New Orleans home, Newman is a 
Los Angeles lifer, which oftentimes 
creeps into the fabric of his songs, 
especially the city’s unofficial an- 
them, “I Love L.A.,” which became 
a regional hit in 1983. “I guess liv- 


Newman on TV 


ing here does inform some of my 
songs, but I’m not interested in the 
glamorous Hollywood Hills life,” 
he commented. “It’s more about 
the whole area, places like Downey 
and El Segundo.” 

On Bad Love, however, glitzy 
L.A. life takes center stage on “The 
World Isn’t Fair,” an open letter to 
Karl Marx about life’s injustices, 
namely old men courting young 
women. 

“Yeah, this is an L.A. story. It’s 
this generation where the second 
wife is so much younger than the 
first. It’s quite often the stubby lit- 
tle ugly guys with tall blond girls. 
I’ve witnessed it and to some de- 
gree lived it. I also love the idea of 
an old guy who has everything go- 
ing for him and a young girl gets 
him on a hook. It’s a recurrent 
theme that appeals to me. That’s 
what “Shame’ is about: a wealthy 
guy who’s forced to beg for love.” 

While most of Newman’s tunes 
are written in a persona, the veil is 
quite thin on the witty opening 
number, “My Country,” which the 
songwriter says is “as close to a 
fully autobiographical song as I’ve 
ever come.” The theme: television 
addiction. “That’s the way I grew 
up, and to a large extent that’s the 
way I unfortunately still am. It’s a 
hard habit to break.” 

It’s also another Newman song 
that could be misunderstood. With 
the chorus’s wry lyrics, “This is my 
country/These are my people/ 
This is the world I understand,” 
“My Country” could be pegged as 
a patriotic song. Newman laughs 


In his song “My Country,” Newman confesses his love for TV. “It’s 
an addiction for me. I can’t shake it. I believe most of the time I’ve 
spent watching it, I’ve wasted. But it’s the way I grew up. Me and my 
brother and my parents would sit there watching television. Maybe 
we weren’t the Nelson family, but at least we were in the same room. 
We talked. It may have been about Jackie Gleason, but at least we 
talked. Now I try to get my 5-year-old and 7-year-old to watch with 
me. I’m glad I wrote about television, because it gets my vote as the 
biggest thing that’s happened in this century.” 


—Randy Newman, excerpted from The West County Times (May 21, 1999) 
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at the suggestion. “I guess if you 
took the chorus separately and got 
rid of all the rest, this song about 
people watching TV in a room 
could be taken that way. Then 
again, I like that feeling of aggres- 
sive ignorance.” 

Are there any character sketches 
Newman would not attempt for 
fear of offending? He doesn’t 
flinch. “No, not if I thought there 
was a song there. I don’t go out of 
my way looking for characters 
with fatal personality defects to 
take over my voice, but if I think a 
song works, I won’t hesitate.” 

Case in point: a previously unis- 
sued tune called “Jesus in the Sum- 
mertime” included on Guilty. In 
the album’s liner notes Newman 
explains, “I was trying to write 
something about easy, comfortable 
faith. I do know that it offended al- 
most everyone who heard it—one 
of the musicians [even] walked 
out.” 

The offending sentiment? Let’s 
bring Jesus back in sunny weather 
when life is a breeze. I guess the 
pious didn’t get the poignancy of 
the joke. 


(EDtv continued) 

Even as Ed becomes increasingly 
uneasy about his loss of privacy, 
his friends and family try desper- 
ately to get in on the act. Ed’s fa- 
ther, who abandoned the family 
years before, shows up. Ray writes 
a tell-all book. Ed’s best friend 
shows up on the talk show circuit. 
In a very funny scene, this drink- 
ing buddy (who has mainly 
grunted through the rest of the 
film) waxes eloquent, opining, 
“Fame has become a moral good in 
this country. It’s its own moral 
good.” 

The Truman Show was science fic- 
tion, a movie about ideas, with a 
mad director conducting a Skin- 
ner-box-like experiment on poor 
Truman. EDtv_ is about relation- 
ships. It’s a movie about the world 
we live in now, where we are 
shaped by the power of the media 
and the influence of our family 
and friends—a world where we 
can be corrupted through our own 
weakness. 
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Traveling Mercies: 
Some Thoughts on Faith 
Anne Lamott 

New York: Pantheon Books 


Reviewed by Kate Madden Yee 


“Here are the two best prayers I 
know,” writes Anne Lamott in her 
new book, Traveling Mercies: Some 
Thoughts on Faith. “ “Help me, help 
me, help me,’ and ‘Thank you, 
thank you, thank you.’” She’s right: 
petition and thanksgiving are the 
basics, the prayers God’s people 
start with as spiritual infants and 
return to again and again as spiri- 
tual adults. In Traveling Mercies’ 25 
essays, Lamott reveals a life shaped 
by these foundational prayers and 
many others as she describes her 
journey toward faith and her daily 
efforts to follow God. 

Traveling Mercies is a book about 
waking up, coming to conscious- 
ness, and moving through deep 
pain toward prayer. Throughout 
the book, Lamott reveals a God 
who persistently calls, who speaks 
to her even through her dulled 
senses, who blesses her with mo- 
ments of grace and clarity on which 
she can build a new life. 

Describing the steps she took to- 
ward God as lily pads floating on a 
pond, Lamott writes that each step 
forward “prepared me for the next 
leaf on which I would land, and in 
this way I moved across the swamp 
of doubt and fear.” As she became 
more alert to God’s movement in 
her life, Anne Lamott responded. 
Traveling Mercies is about her re- 
sponse, and in this, it is fundamen- 
tally about prayer. 

Lamott lives in Northern Califor- 
nia and is the author of two other 
nonfiction books, Operating Instruc- 
tions and Bird by Bird, as well as five 
novels. She grew up in Tiburon, a 
small town on the northern edge of 


the San Francisco Bay, and remem- 
bers being aware of God from a 
young age, even though she wasn’t 
in a family of believers. She de- 
scribes her parents as intellectuals 
who raised their children to believe 
“in books and music and nature,” 
but not in a personal God: “None 
of the adults in our circle believed,” 
Lamott recalls. “Believing meant 
that you were stupid. Ignorant peo- 
ple believed, uncouth people be- 
lieved, and we _ were heavily 
couth.” 

Yet despite her family’s scorn for 
religion, Lamott found herself 
praying. At night she prayed 
quietly in bed, because she be- 
lieved “in someone listening, some- 
one who heard.” And throughout 
her young adult years, Lamott en- 
countered believers who sparked 
both her intellect and her heart, 
and challenged her to acknowledge 
the hunger she felt for God: her 
best friend’s mother, Lee, who told 
her she was beautiful and prayed 
Psalm 23 in her ear; Eva Grossman, 
a college professor who introduced 
her to Seren Kierkegaard; Bill Ran- 


kin, the Episcopal priest who 
soothed Lamott’s fears and offered 
her friendship. 


By the time Lamott was 30, she 
was struggling mightily with alco- 
hol and drug addiction. But she 
was also at a point where she could 
let God into her life. After a spiri- 
tual struggle much like Jacob’s 
wrestling with the angel, Lamott fi- 
nally surrendered to the God who 
had pursued her so gently and in- 
exorably. “I opened the door to my 
houseboat,” she writes, “and I 


stood there a minute, and then I 
hung my head and said, ‘I quit.’ I 
took a long deep breath and said 
out loud, ‘All right. You can come 
in.’ ” Her yielding didn’t magically 
fix all that was broken in her life, 
but that night Lamott entered into 
a relationship with a God who 
wanted her good, even more than 
she did. 

In his book Prayer: Finding the 
Heart’s True Home, Richard Foster 
describes the many kinds of prayer 
God quickens in his people. In his 
description of simple prayer—the 
prayer believers return to over and 
over—he urges readers to begin 
where they are. “Simple Prayer in- 
volves ordinary people bringing or- 
dinary concerns to a loving and 
compassionate Father. 

“There is no pretense in Simple 
Prayer. We do not pretend to be 
more holy, more pure, or more 
saintly than we actually are. . . 
(but) we pour out our heart to the 
God who is greater than our heart 
and knows all things.” God wants 
us to come to him, and the good 
news is that he doesn’t require us 
to clean up first. 

Traveling Mercies illustrates well 
how crucial it is to bring God 
everything, all our beauty and sin 
and need and ugliness, rather than 
trying to hide these things from 
God. Lamott’s gift is her ability to 
recount, with wit and honesty, how 
she comes freely to God with her 
needs and sin and worship and 
thanksgiving. 

In the essay that gives the book 
its name, Lamott describes getting 
stuck in traffic with her son Sam 
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when her new car dies in the mid- 
dle of an intersection. The car’s fail- 
ure is the latest in a string of mis- 
haps, and it is especially frustrating 
because Lamott and her son are 
trying to visit a friend who is dy- 
ing. 

We said a prayer together that we 

find a solution, that we feel calmer. I 

don’t believe in God as an old man 

in the clouds—“bespectacled old 

Yahweh,” as the late great John 

Gardner put it, “scratching his chin 

through his mountains of beard.” 

But I do believe that God is with us 

even when we’re at our craziest and 

that this goodness guides, provides, 
protects, even in traffic. 

In Lamott’s hands, the story un- 
folds and God’s grace is made 
plain: not only are she and Sam res- 
cued and the car fixed, her delayed 
visit to Mimi turns out to be perfect 
timing. 

It’s not that the act of praying in 
itself is so special. Many people 
pray, even those who don’t con- 
sider themselves believers. What’s 
crucial is the persistence of La- 
mott’s prayer, which is a symptom 
of faith. The book of Luke records 
Jesus’ parable about a widow who 
continually seeks justice from an 
unjust judge. To silence her, the 
judge grants her justice. So won’t 
God hear his chosen ones who cry 
to him day and night? Jesus asks. 
Lamott’s prayer is that of a woman 
who trusts that God welcomes all 
kinds of requests. She believes 
deeply in God’s love for her and 
his ability to heal, to protect, to pro- 
vide. 

Throughout Traveling Mercies, 
Lamott shares her direct, honest, 
salty prayer life with readers, 
showing us how she brings God 
everything from the small, irra- 
tional worries that keep her awake 
at night as well as the huge, bewil- 
dering decisions that come with 
parenthood. And it’s not that God 
always answers her prayers in the 
way she’d like, or even that she al- 
ways sees God answering them at 
all. It’s the conversation that’s im- 
portant. 


Kate Madden Yee us a free-lance writer 
with a master’s degree in non-fiction writ- 


Ing. 
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(Thrill of Despair continued) 

one tragic event comes so fast after 
another that “we don’t have time to 
grieve.” For those of us more en- 
trenched in mediated violence, the 
“thrill of despair” may restrict our 
ability to respond ethically, with 
compassion. In On Photography, 
Sontag (1977) writes that “our abil- 
ity to stomach this rising gro- 
tesqueness in images (moving and 
still) and in print has a stiff price. 
In the long run, it works out not as 
a liberation of but as a subtraction 
from the self: a pseudo-familiarity 
with the horrible reinforces aliena- 
tion, making one less able to react 
in real life” (p. 41). 
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Second, televised drama raises 
audiences’ threshold of public suf- 
fering by providing a false sense of 
“being touched.” Novelist Walker 
Percy (1987) argues that in a tech- 
nological society, we often feel like 
“ghosts in a machine,” people who 
have little control of our lives, peo- 
ple who are desperate to feel real. 
Film “allows us to come alive for a 
time, to act and suffer in ways far 
more decisive and meaningful than 
we can ever experience in ordinary 
life, and to repeat that whenever 
we want (if we have the means to 
satisfy that want). But though it 
feeds a genuine human hunger, its 
food is of poor nutritional value” 
(Josipovici, 1997, p. 7). 

We seek to be “moved” by medi- 
ated events to compensate for 
losses of privacy and power. We 
are so dulled by the monotony of 
freeway commuting, formulaic 
story-lines, and invasive advertis- 


ing that we submit to being 
shocked in order to feel alive—and 
it takes more and more stimulation 
to make us take notice. If one cares 
about the characters on the screen, 
watching “ER” is (to use a violent 
metaphor) a bit like being in the 
ER—one must submit to the emo- 
tional equivalent of getting stuck 
with needles and tubes and fingers. 
It hurts but at least we feel some 
passion. 

Besides the depersonalization of 
technological existence, our power- 
lessness and the need to feel 
touched may come from the same 
source as its attempted remedy: the 
camera. Sontag (1977) suggests 
that a life behind the lens promotes 
a sense of detachment. The wealth- 
ier parts of the globe “learn about 
the world’s horrors mainly through 
the camera: photographs can and 
do distress. But the aestheticizing 
tendency of photography is such 
that the medium which conveys 
distress ends by neutralizing it. 
Cameras miniaturize experience, 
transform history into spectacle” 
(pp. 109-110). We see things in our 
field of vision as objects to be taken 
in visually, but not necessarily in- 
teracted with personally. 

Paradoxically, younger viewers 
tend to confuse reality and televi- 
sion. Is part of the detachment that 
Sontag describes a result of the 
transition from adolescence to 
adulthood, which includes a meas- 
ure of disappointment and cyni- 
cism toward the failed promise of 
television characters to serve as 
real friends? 

A false “feeling” of being 
touched may sharpen viewers’ 
sense of not actually being touched, 
and may lead to the “touch” of ac- 
tual violence. Barry Sanders (1994) 
argues that television begets illiter- 
acy which begets violence. Since, 
in our society, illiteracy deprives 
one of access to power, gang mem- 
bers use violence to feel substan- 
tial. “Homicides and illiteracy are 
related. Fostering a lack of remorse 
and guilt, illiteracy makes it easier 
to pull the trigger. The handgun is 
the writing instrument of illiteracy” 
(p. 163). 

Televised drama models these 


acts but, more important, it raises 
the threshold of public suffering. In 
order to get the thrill of despair, 
more violence is necessary. 


Television News and Suffering 
Everything we love and work for is 
under serious threat. But we look 
around and see no response from 
the official organs of the media. The 
airborne toxic event is a horrifying 
thing. Our fear is enormous. Even 
if there hasn’t been great loss of life, 
don’t we deserve some attention for 
our suffering, our human worry, our 
terror? Isn’t fear news? (DeLillo, 
1986, 172). 


Television news reifies these thresh- 
olds of private and public suffering by 
reframing suffering as everywhere and 
nowhere. 

Catastrophe is a consistent fea- 
ture in the news. Without tragic 
events the news would collapse 
into unviewable sentimentality. 
The old adage “if it bleeds it leads” 
is evidenced most evenings at 
eleven p.m., as well as any other 
hour of the news-up-to-the- 
minute-24-hours-a-day that CNN 
and MSNBC provide. 

In one arena, the news reinforces 
the trends of commercials and tele- 
vised drama, such that sensitivities 
to misfortune are both lowered and 
raised. On one level, this should 
come as no surprise because the 
differences between the news and 
other kinds of televised entertain- 
ment are fading. Among others, 
Neil Postman (1986) has pointed to 
the use of music on news pro- 
grams: “I have found very few 
Americans who regard this custom 
as peculiar, which fact I have taken 
as evidence for the dissolution of 
lines of demarcation between seri- 
ous public discourse and entertain- 
ment” (p. 102). 

The news as entertainment para- 
digm could be easily observed on 
October 22. The eleven o’clock 
news began with an ad at 10:56 
that “up next” were stories about a 
boy struggling for life after a 
schoolyard squabble, and an expla- 
nation of athlete Florence Joyner’s 
sudden death. After a Taco Bell 
commercial, another news ad ran, 
enticing viewers with the probable 


A White Stone 


I will also give him a white stone 
with a new name written on it, 
known only to him who receives it 


(Revelation 2:17b). 


Perhaps after Jesus 
gives each of us 

a white stone, 
we'll know 


to keep it next to bone-- 


with the singing rib? 
in the crown's crib? 


I like to lie down 


in the shower... in the steam; 


occasionally I take 


a white stone and press it 
in the pond of my sternum 
or the puddle bottom of my chest; 


and I guess about Heaven’s Alpha- 
bet, ponder the possibility 
of being published in Paradise. 


—Geoff Pope 


murder of an incumbent by his op- 
ponent in the election, a brutal L.A. 
murder on videotape, and a story 
of N.Y. Yankee pitcher Hernan- 
dez’s trip to impoverished Cuba. 
The news itself had not yet offi- 
cially begun but the thrill of de- 
spair was the main selling feature 
of the program. 

The news reifies heightened and 
lowered sensitivities to suffering by 
broadcasting a paradox. Suffering 
is presented as occurring every- 
where all the time, so viewers have 
more reason to feel anxious. The 
threshold for personal suffering 
“deserves” to be lowered. Suffer- 
ing is also presented as occurring 
nowhere—that is, in places and in 
ways often unlike viewers’ experi- 
ence—so viewers conclude that 
true compassion is impractical and 
unnecessary. The threshold for 
public suffering “deserves” to be 
raised. 

First, sensitivity to personal suf- 
fering is heightened because suffer- 
ing is presented as occurring every- 
where all the time. Hudson (1992) 
discovered that violent acts were 


depicted regularly in the news re- 
gardless of market size or journalist 
preference for neutral or partici- 
pant points of view. In a study of 
viewer reactions, Behnke and 
Miller (1992) found that “vividly 
depicted stories of accidents, 
crashes, violence, catastrophic ill- 
ness, unemployment problems and 
other negative events produced the 
highest interest ratings” (p. 604). 
Newhagen (1992) learned that 
these compelling negative images 
in the news are retained in long- 
term memory and inhibit memory 
for information that immediately 
precedes them (p. 38). Not only are 
tragic events frequently depicted 
and remembered, they may culti- 
vate a sense of fear, especially in 
children (Cantor & Nathanson, 
1996). 

My argument here, however, is 
less about the emotional response 
of fear and more about the cogni- 
tive assessment of suffering. Given 
the nature of violence on the news, 
viewers can conclude that their 
world is in “bad shape,” that things 
are “going downhill fast,” that 
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there is “much to complain about.” 
Since suffering is everywhere, we 
can absorb the viewed events into 
our whole “experience” of suffer- 
ing. Instead of lowering our 
threshold of personal suffering in 
the way perfectionistic, inade- 
quacy-affirming advertising does, 
the news provides evidence that 
our Own circumstances warrant 
discontent and complaint. We are 
more aware of our involvement in 
the distressing, chaotic, depressing 
state of the world. 

Second, sensitivity to public suf- 
fering is lowered because suffering 
is presented as occurring nowhere— 
that is, in places and in ways unlike 
viewers’ experience. In a world 
characterized as distantly tragic, 
viewers conclude that public suf- 
fering must either come very close 
to home or exist on a truly grand 
scale to warrant an emotional re- 
sponse. When the threshold of 
public suffering goes up, true com- 
passion is unnecessary in the “ordi- 
nary” tragedies of our lives. 

On October 22, the lead story 
was about a schoolyard fight that 
led to a boy being hospitalized in 
critical condition. One _inter- 
viewed mother remarked, “Kids 
are getting meaner.” The results of 
FloJo’s autopsy followed, with Al 
Joyner pleading “Give us time to 
grieve.” The “good news” of a 
break in a Topanga Canyon mur- 
der case was next, complete with 
video of the police assault on the 
house. With so many graphic trag- 
edies before us in the news, how do 
we learn to cope? Perloff and Fet- 
zer (1986) suggest that we see oth- 
ers (not ourselves) as more vulnera- 
ble to particular negative outcomes 
when the others are “vague”—that 
is, when not defined as a close 
friend. 

Though much suffering is re- 
ported “out there,” it tends not to 
touch us unless it relates to our im- 
mediate experience. Television 
news does not make us more at- 
tuned to the suffering of others; its 
ubiquitous emphasis on crises rein- 
forces a raised threshold of public 
suffering, leading viewers to con- 
clude that they are not involved in 
any tragedies that rank below per- 
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When the threshold of public suffering goes 
up, true compassion is unnecessary in the 


“ordinary” tragedies of our lives. 


sonal importance. 

For years, teachers and parents 
have told children to watch the 
news because they will then be- 
come more concerned about the 
problems in the world. Do view- 
ers become more compassionate or 
simply more dissatisfied with their 
own affairs? Gibson and Zillman 
(1994) add an interesting twist to 
this question—and in so doing 
support the paradox of heightened 
and lowered sensitivities. After 
studying viewer responses to the 
atypical exemplars usually sup- 
plied by newscasters to give a 
story narrative excitement, they 
found that these atypical exem- 
plars promoted severely distorted 
perceptions of reality, an over- 
stated sense of the “threat” of a 
particular crime. (Viewers be- 
lieved that carjacking occurred far 
more than it actually did.) 

These same viewers, however, 
did not see carjacking as a personal 
threat. For the purposes of my ar- 
gument, they concluded that suf- 
fering was everywhere, that their 
personal suffering was exacer- 
bated by their participation in a 
world where tragedy reigns—but 
they did not become involved in 
this public suffering because it 
was not perceived as a personal 
threat; that is, nowhere near them. 

One of the best selling advisory 
books of all time, M. Scott Peck’s 
The Road Less Traveled, began with 
the sentence, “Life is difficult.” 
Peck rightly recognized that our 
definition of suffering is at the 
heart of a healthy life. If our ex- 
pectations to avoid suffering are 
extravagant, we set ourselves up 
for disappointment and _ingrati- 
tude—even cynicism. If our defi- 
nition of suffering includes only 
extremely tragic events, we be- 
come dulled to the needs of others. 
As has been said, television de- 


fines suffering for viewers in para- 
doxical terms. The criteria for per- 
sonal suffering are easier to attain: 
We have much to complain about. 
We have less to be compassionate 
about. 

One response to television’s re- 
framing of suffering is to do some 
reframing of our own. Part of the 
present dilemma depends on 
which question we believe we are 
answering when we define suffer- 
ing. If we ask, in a general, objec- 
tive sense, “What constitutes suf- 
fering?” our answers should 
reconcile personal and public suf- 
fering. In this view, the meaning 
of suffering is defined in relatively 
similar terms. Our feelings of suf- 
fering are called into account by 
other definitions of suffering. For 
example, though I might say I suf- 
fer because I do not have a new 
Porsche Boxter, I realize that my 
definition of suffering is what 
needs to change. 

If, however, we ask in a more 
specific, subjective sense, “What 
should I do about the suffering in 
my life?” we are more likely to ac- 
cept our definitions unchallenged, 
definitions that are conditioned by 
television’s treatment of tragic 
events. In this view, if I conclude I 
suffer without a Porsche, I can ei- 
ther seek to attain one or feel de- 
prived. Besides mediated culture 
itself, no outside source calls my 
definition into question. 

In the midst of television’s con- 
sistent rhetoric, a few minority 
voices hearken back to the Chris- 
tian tradition. Thomas Merton 
(1983) argues that a “society 
whose whole idea is to eliminate 
suffering and bring all its mem- 
bers the greatest amount of com- 
fort and pleasure is doomed to be 
destroyed. ... If we consider suf- 
fering to be the greatest evil and 
pleasure the greatest good, we will 


live continually submerged in the 
only great evil that we ought to 
avoid without compromise: which 
is sin. Sometimes it is absolutely 
necessary to face suffering, which 
is a lesser evil, in order to avoid or 
to overcome the greatest evil, sin” 


fp: 83): 
Moral evil is often far worse than 
physical evil. Yet television 


“thrills” us with despair, dulling us 
to its moral implications, and se- 
duces us with heavenly wealth, 
leading us to think we are poor 
even when we are rich. On one 
level television is correct: We are 
impoverished. But our deprivation 
is spiritual. Without a faith power- 
ful enough to redeem suffering, all 
we have left is the pain. 


Gregory Spencer is professor of communi- 
cation studies at Westmont College. He is 
the author of A Heart for Truth: Taking 
Your Faith to College. 
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(QCCASIONAL NOTES 


We're reinstating an occasional column of letters and 
other items of interest. At times we'll solicit a response 
to a specific article, as we did with Dr. Stackhouse. If 
you have a response to an article write us at: Radix, 
P.O. Box 4307, Berkeley, CA 94704 or e-mail us at 


>radixmag@aol.com<. 


Lewis Centennial 


We so appreciated your Vol. 26:3, the 100th Anniver- 
sary of C. S. Lewis’s birth. He has been a mentor to us 
in all of our adult lives. God bless you as you seek to 
extend your gifts to the members of the Family. 
Sincerely, 

Baukje and Herman Gray-Sluis 

Chico, CA 


The Lewis issue is fabulous. The best ever! The au- 
thors and subjects are among our favorites. 
Faithfully, 

Peter and Ellen Ogle 

Corvallis, OR 


Apologetics 


William Dyrness graciously quotes me along the way 
in his recent article commending anew approach to 
apologetics. So I would like to return the favour by 
saying how right I think he is in the central thrust of 
his piece. 

We might disagree a bit over defining “postmod- 
ern” but then, who doesn’t? Still, I do think it is im- 
portant to argue over such things because it obvi- 
ously matters to apologetic ventures to know just 
what and whom it is we are dealing with. 

In this regard, I think that Dr. Dyrness is a bit hard 
on folks such as David Wells who claim that evangeli- 
cals can have no truck with postmodernism. I think 


Wells is right at least in the sense 
that particular themes in particu- 
lar expressions of postmodernism 
are clearly antithetical to Chris- 
tianity (e.g., Lyotard’s oft-quoted 
“incredulity toward metanarra- 
tives”)—and I suspect Dr. Dyrness 
would agree with this point. 

But where I think Professors 
Wells and Dyrness are perhaps 
both wrong, or at least I wonder if 
they get carried away into over- 
statement, is in suggesting that 
our entire culture, or even big sec- 
tors of it, are entirely postmodern. 
My reading is different: I think 
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that only some of us, or only some of the time, are 
postmodern, and other times, we’re not. Sometimes 
even the most postmodern among us are receptive to 
linear narratives, straightforward logic, claims to 
truth, and so on (even Derrida says we cannot entirely 
avoid such things—should we want to do so). So I 
would caution us against any cultural portraits that 
look monolithic, tidal-wavish, and so on. 

I don’t sound yet like someone who wants to praise 
Dr. Dyrness. So let me give his article the highest 
praise possible and say that his emphasis on the apol- 
ogetic value of goodness and community sounds 
splendidly like an exposition of two of our Lord’s 
most direct remarks on the subject: “Let your light 


“Here are the two best ways to get our 
neighbors to take the gospel seriously: 
love them well, and love each other well.” 


shine before others, so that they may see your good 
works and give glory to your Father in heaven” (Mat- 
thew 5:16): and “By this everyone will know that you 
are my disciples, if you have love for one another” 
(John 13:35). 

I have read a few apologetics works and have yet 
to come across a book that says, “Here are the two 
best ways to get our neighbors to take the gospel seri- 
ously: love them well, and love each other well.” 

After all, the Christian gospel isn’t fundamentally 
about changing to anew metaphysics or ethics or aes- 
thetics. It’s about changing families. And Dr. Dyr- 
ness’s suggestions put that point across very well. If 
we Christians don’t look and act like a family that 
others would want to join, then no wonder they don’t 
want to listen to us spout our beliefs and ideals. 


John G. Stackhouse, Jr., Ph.D. 
Sangwoo Youtong Chee Professor of Theology 
Regent College, Vancouver, B.C., Canada 


An Aside about Television Writing 


If you think of writing as an art, do not write for television. Or only 
write pilots. With a pilot you have two months to write, a month to 
rewrite, and sixteen days to film. Once the series actually starts, you 
have eight days to write each episode while filming another, editing 
still another, and casting and designing yet a fourth. If you think of 
writing as art, this relentless assembly-line approach isn’t for you. 
Now, if you're interested in writing as a sport—complete with cut- 
throat competition, time limits, and weekly rankings—you might 
want to give ita try.—Bill Cain 
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Meditation 


Remembering 


Liz McAlister 


One of my favorite passages of Scripture is He- 
brews 11. That chapter speaks of a faith that is evi- 
dent in remembering one’s story. 

It was by faith that Abel gave God a better sacrifice 
| than Cain. It was by faith that Enoch was “taken up” 
| and did not have the experience of death. It was by 


faith that Abraham obeyed the call of God and set 


out for a country that was the inheritance given to 
him and his descendants. It was equally by faith that Sarah, in spite of being past the 
age of childbearing, conceived and bore a son. It was by faith that Abraham, when put 
to the test, offered his son as a sacrifice. Those were weak people who because of their 
faith did what was right. 

That is our story, and it is a story that goes all the way back to Adam. Adam taught us 
three things. First, every deed and misdeed we do affects others. Adam learned that 
well. Second, we are to persevere. He and Eve did not give up in resignation when ex- 
pelled from paradise. In the face of death they fought by giving life. Third, the secret 
God gives to us is not how to begin—that belongs to God—but how to begin again. We 
choose to defy death, as Adam did, by siding with the living ... 

Christ told us, “Remember me.” If we take that word remember and break it down, it 
means the bringing back into unity of scattered members. Remembering is a Biblical in- 
struction: “Remember that you were slaves, set free from bondage. Remember your God 
and Lord, Jesus.” Through the Old Testament especially we see that whenever the peo- 
ple forgot, they sinned. 


Whenever we forget our story, we sin. Our task is to remember. 


Liz McAlister is a member of Jonah House in Baltimore, Maryland. (14:5, 1982) 


Interview with Tony Campolo 


The author, sociologist, and chaplain to President Clinton talks 
about his vision for the church and the world. 


Radix: First question: You're a so- 
ciology professor at Eastern Col- 
lege and associate pastor at the Mt. 
Carmel Baptist Church in West 
Philadelphia. Those seem like very 
different callings. How do you 
mesh these two vocations? 


Campolo: Actually, that’s not the 
problem. The problem is_ that 
there’s a third thing I do, for about 
three-quarters of my time. I head 
up a missionary organization that 
has work in Haiti and in urban 
America. I’m very involved in re- 
cruiting the 300 full-time workers 
we need and in raising the money. 
That keeps me on the speaking cir- 
cuit, speaking about 400 times a 
year. So between that and being a 
faculty member at a Christian col- 
lege—that’s where the juggling 
really takes place. 

At Mt. Carmel Baptist Church 
they understand that I have this set 
of obligations, so, while I maintain 
the title, Iam only there a couple of 
times a year. I come in and speak a 
couple times a year and support 
the church in other ways, but my 
involvement at Mt. Carmel is mini- 
mal. They like me to stay on board, 
because I grew up in the church 
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and I’m a pastoral associate. It’s a 
huge African-American church, 
and they think it’s important for 
them to recognize (and for all of us 
to recognize) that there’s a place 
for the white community in the 
black Christian community, be- 
cause it’s usually the other way 
around. 

Usually white churches make a 
big thing about saying to the black 
community, “There’s room for you 
in our fellowship.” When you turn 
it around, you’re making the right 
statement, when African- 
Americans are saying, “There’s 
room for you, white people, in our 
community. We’re willing to wel- 
come you.” The way we’ve been 
going, white churches have been 
draining professional leadership 
and money out of black churches 
by promoting racial integration. 

If you promote racial integration 
in such a way that white churches 
say to people in the black commu- 
nity, “Come on, you professionals, 
come and bring your skills and 
your money to our congregation,” 
you're not helping the black com- 
munity. It has to be the other way 
around. It has to be that the black 
community is saying to the white 


community, “Come and join us 
with your resources and become 
part of our fellowship.” 

My church, Mt. Carmel, wants to 
make that statement, so over the 
years other white professionals 
have, in fact, done just what we are 
suggesting and joined our church 
for exactly these reasons. It has tre- 
mendous ideological significance 
when white people join a black 
church as opposed to black people 
joining a white church. We all 
know that Sunday morning is the 
most segregated hour in American 
community life. The way to end it, 
we've said, is to open up white 
churches to black people. But that 
will weaken the black churches. 
What we need to do—what white 
churches need to do is stand and 
say, “If we want to integrate, we’re 
going to commission some of our 
finest and best people, who have 
skills and abilities and money, and 
say, ‘Go and join our sister African- 
American church in the city. We 
want to lend our support to their 
ministry.’” 


Radix: You've been teaching col- 
lege students since the 1960s. How 
would you say the current genera- 


tion of college students differs from 
previous ones? 


Campolo: Well, there are three 
stages. Obviously, during the ‘60s, 
there was an activistic atmosphere, 
and even those who were not par- 
ticipating in protests against the in- 
justices of the society and an unjust 
war were, nevertheless, engaged in 
the discussion. If you weren’t in- 
volved in demonstrations, you 
were talking about the right and 
the wrong of demonstrations. It 
was overwhelming. You couldn’t 
escape the social issues that were 
plaguing the culture. 

What happened, of course, is 
that things changed, and _ the 
change was really being signaled 
by the Beatles. As we moved away 
from Joan Baez and Tom Paxton 
and Pete Seeger’s singing, transfor- 
mation, instead of being a societal 
thing, became a personal thing. The 
Beatles’ song about revolution was 
“It’s something that you as an indi- 
vidual have to endure.” Everything 
became introspective, and by the 
‘80s people began to say things 
like, “I’ve got to get my own act to- 
gether before I can talk about soci- 
Clan 

The 70s (called by some the “Me 
decade”) and still into the ‘80s was 
a period where people were con- 
centrating on getting themselves 
together, and they worked hard on 
it. It was a very egocentric, self- 
centered period. It eventually be- 
came the era of the yuppie, the real 
“Me generation.” They wanted to 
be good people, but they wanted to 
be good people for their own sakes. 
They were looking for individualis- 
tic fulfillment. 

I think we’re coming out of that, 
and I’m very hopeful as we go into 
the 21st century that what I see 
happening now will grow. I see a 
new social activism emerging in 
the college community, and this 
new activism is different. Whereas 
in the ‘60s they talked about chang- 
ing society from the top down, in 
the late ‘90s—and I think into the 
21st century—there’s a great deal 
of talk about changing society, but 
this time it’s from the bottom up. 
Young people are signing up by 


the thousands to work with Habitat 
for Humanity. They’re not sure 
they can affect government policy 
on low-cost housing, but they do 
know they can build houses for 
Habitat for Humanity. 

We’ve started a program called 
Mission Year, in which we are call- 
ing college students and pre- 
college students and post-college 
students to take a year off and to 
come and work with us in the inner 
city. We have teams of workers in 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and now in 


Jim Wallis picks up this very 
theme, basically saying, “We’re not 
endorsing candidates. We’re con- 
cerned about national political is- 
sues, but we’re really going to fo- 
cus on town meetings held in 
neighborhoods throughout — the 
country, bringing people together 
on the community level to ask 
what the people themselves can do 
as agents of transformation.” This 
bottom-up revolution is what I see 
as the hallmark of our new genera- 
tion of college students. 


Does it make any difference to Christians that 


their brothers and sisters in the third world 


should have schools, have hospitals, have social 


services that we take for granted? 


Oakland, California. There are six 
people to a team, and five teams in 
each of those cities. 

What they do is work on the 
community level. They work on 
tutoring programs, developing 
crime-prevention programs, doing 
community organization, and go- 
ing door-to-door and getting to 
know people—and not only get- 
ting to know people, but when 
they find out their problems, con- 
necting them with social-service 
agencies in the neighborhood who 
can help to meet their needs. 

They find, for instance, that most 
people won’t go to the social- 
service agencies on their own. 
Those agencies have got to go to 
them, but since the agencies don’t 
know who they are, they never 
connect. These young people are 
saying, “We’re going to be the con- 
necting link. We’re going to bring 
these people together.” That's 
where they are: “Hey, we want to 
get involved. We want to see peo- 
ple lifted up. We want justice to 
come about. We want there to be 
economic wellbeing for the poor, 
but it’s not going to come from 
Washington. We think it’s got to be 
done on the neighborhood level, 
mobilizing neighborhood people.” 

The Call to Renewal started by 


So, we once had an activism that 
wanted to change things from the 
top down. Next, we had an intro- 
verted, self-centered concern that 
said, “Before I take care of the 
world, I had better take care of my- 
self.” Now we’re moving into a 
new social consciousness, but it’s a 
social consciousness that is very re- 
alistic, very hands-on. They don’t 
want to elect somebody to do the 
job; they want to do the job—and it 
is bottom-up all the way. 


Radix: O.K., great. You are aware 
that there are certain Christians 
who are very concerned about so- 
cial-justice issues who stay pretty 
far away from the political arena. I 
think Will Campbell is a person 
who has often said that he doesn’t 
vote. He feels that the political sys- 
tem doesn’t really change any- 
thing—and isn’t very compatible 
with the goals of the Kingdom. 
And so I guess my question to you 
is “Do you vote?” 


Campolo: The answer is, “Of 
course, you vote.” As a case in 
point, whatever problems Presi- 
dent Clinton may have in the eyes 
of the Christian community and 
others, the fact is that he champi- 
oned debt reduction for third- 
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world countries by more than 50 
percent and won. 

The evangelical Christian com- 
munity is largely so anti-Clinton, 
that when he does something spec- 
tacular, nobody pays attention. The 
biggest problem that third-world 
poor have is that their countries 
owe huge debts to America and to 
European nations. One of the is- 
sues that certain evangelical groups 
have promoted is, “For the Year of 
Jubilee there ought to be a debt re- 
duction.” President Clinton heard 
us, heard us clearly—I know that, 
because I meet with him regularly. 
He heard that and he said, “You’re 
absolutely right. 

I was down in Ecuador this year. 
Everytime somebody pays a tax 
dollar down there, 60 cents out of 
that dollar goes to paying off the 
interest on their national debt, not 
even the debt itself. There’s no 
money for social welfare, no money 
for medicine, no money for educa- 
tion, because their former dictators 
put their country in hock. They put 
the money that came from America 
in Swiss banks and ran off with it. 

So what happens? How are we 
going to help these poor? Well, the 
one thing is the grassroots thing. I 
do a lot for Compassion Interna- 
tional, and we support children— 
you know, child support. That’s 
from the bottom up. 

Something has to happen from 
the top down, too. So many evan- 
gelical Christians—groups like Call 
to Renewal and Evangelicals for 
Social Action—have said there has 
to be a Jubilee. So the President 
goes to the 7G Conference in Eu- 
rope and talks the entire European 
community into a plan for debt re- 
duction. In the year 2000, if all goes 
well, third world countries that 
owe 191 billion dollars will have 
100 billion dollars cut off the debt. 
It would be cut completely, except 
that there are places where the debt 
is not being reduced because the 
President has said, “I want to have 
guarantees and supervision to see 
that this money we save doesn’t go 
into the pockets of politicians and 
doesn’t get used to buy military 
arms. These monies have to be 
used for education, medical care, 
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and other social-improvement pro- 
grams.” 

Does it make any difference to 
Christians that their brothers and 
sisters in the third world should 
have schools, have hospitals, have 
social services that we take for 
granted? The answer is “Yes.” Of 
course it does. But, if we don’t vote 
in the right people, it’s not going to 
happen. And I would dare say, 
“I’m not sure another administra- 
tion would do what the Clinton ad- 
ministration is doing in terms of 
debt reduction. Yet there hasn’t 
been a single article in any Chris- 
tian publication about this. 


Radix: Well, there will be. 


Campolo: It needs to be said. 


Radix: I was going to ask you 
about your relationship with Presi- 
dent Clinton, which was widely 
commented on during the Lewin- 
ski scandal. What is your reaction 
to being called a “Chaplain to the 
President.” It sounds, for one 
thing, as if you feel you’re being 
heard. 


Campolo: Well, it has a down 
side, too. I read the Bible, and I 
know that those who rub shoul- 
ders with kings always stand the 
possibility of being co-opted into 
saying the things to the leader that 
the leader wants to hear. Insofar as 
it has been possible for me, I try to 
prayerfully uphold what I believe 
to be not only the personal-ethic- 
goal requirements of the Scrip- 
tures—which, of course, has be- 
come a serious concern for the 
President at this stage in his life, 
personal ethics—but also to be 


faithful to the social-ethical impera- 
tives of the Scripture. 

I’m hoping that Christians pray I 
will not only interpret Scripture 
well, but will have the courage to 
deliver it with all its implications. 
The President has been incredibly 
faithful in maintaining almost 
weekly appointments in which 
large amounts of time, sometimes 
as long as two hours in the morn- 
ing, are set aside for these kinds of 
discussions. We have maintained 
our relationship of the last year in 
this manner. 


Radix: Did you ever feel, espe- 
cially during the height of the scan- 
dal, that you were being used to 
shore up the President's credibility 
with the religious community? 


Campolo: I obviously struggle 
with that possibility. My only de- 
liverance from that kind of ques- 
tion, which obviously would haunt 
anyone who goes to the White 
House about anything, is in Philip- 
pians, the first chapter. The apostle 
Paul talks about the gospel, and he 
says, “For some the propagating of 
the gospel has to do with strife; 
with others, vain glory. Neverthe- 
less, I rejoice that the gospel is 
preached.” In short, Paul is saying, 
“There are all kinds of motivations 
out there. Whatever the motiva- 
tions are, I don’t care, as long as the 
gospel is being preached.” I hope I 
am not being used, but if I am, so 
what? As long as the gospel is pro- 
claimed in the White House. 


Radix: You co-wrote a book with 
Gordon Aeschliman a few years 
ago called Fifty Ways You Can Help 
Save the Planet. What led you to 
write that book? I know that you 
know that Lynn White and some 
others have led the general public 
to believe that Christians are anti- 
environmental. 


Campolo: Well, first of all, Lynn 
White is wrong on one level—and 
right on another. He’s wrong in 
that he blames Calvinism and the 
ideologies of Protestantism for 
creating a mentality that is anti- 
environmentalist. The stewardship 


doctrine from Calvin is clear, and a 
genuine evangelical _ theology 
would, in fact, encourage environ- 
mentalism. 

The problem is that evangelical- 
ism has a strong tendency to 
create its theology in reaction to 
trends in the world. The New 
Age movement has_highjacked 
the environmentalist movement. 
The evangelical community, too of- 
ten in reaction to that, has become 
anti-environmentalist—because the 
New Age movement is pro-envir- 
onmentalist. We shouldn’t allow 
that to happen. 

Lynn White is right: in some ev- 
angelical circles, you would find an 
anti-environmentalist bias. It has to 
do with our reactions to the New 
Age movement. It also has to do 
with the fact that evangelicalism 
has become too closely allied with 
conservative Republican politics, 
which is also very soft on environ- 
mentalist issues. So White is both 
right and wrong. He _ shouldn't 
blame it on our theology, which he 
does. But he has a right to see us as 
a problem—not because of our the- 
ology, but because of our political 
ideology. 

What led me to write the book is 
very simple. I am concerned about 
God’s creation, which the Bible re- 
quires that I be, but because I am 
also concerned about the poor. 
When there is degeneration in the 
environment, the poor are the first 
and the foremost to suffer. 

Consider that chemical dumping 
is done in poor communities. The 
people who live on the wealthy 
Philadelphia mainline don’t have 
to worry about chemical wastes in 
their backyard. It’s the people in 
North Philadelphia and in Camden 
who have to worry about that. 


Radix: And in areas of South San 
Francisco. 


Campolo: Exactly. When we go to 
the third world and we see the de- 
forestation in places like the jungles 
of Brazil or Belize, we have to rec- 
ognize that the deforestation is tak- 
ing place so that the small propor- 
tion of rich people in this world can 
access mineral resources, and so 


that the developed nations can 
have more land on which to graze 
cattle for beef. 

In reality, the environment is be- 
ing devastated in order to allow the 
spoiled rich countries to have the 
“good life,” while the poor coun- 
tries suffer. The net result is that 42 
percent of the world’s resources are 
now being consumed by six to 
seven percent of the world’s popu- 
lation. That’s got to stop. 

When I see deforestation and de- 
sertification in countries like Haiti 


difference, or is it hopeless? 


Campolo: I didn’t read the article, 
but any ideology that says individ- 
uals don’t make a difference is ob- 
viously foolhardy no matter what 
the issue is, because there are two 
ways of looking at society. Sociolo- 
gists say that the whole is the result 
of decisions of individuals. The 
other side says that individuals are 
controlled by the whole. 

Cornell West points out that in 
dealing with issues, the difference 


lealiede famine, malnutrition are going to be on the 


increase in massive fashion because of our environmental 


neglect. You cannot be concerned about the poor without 


being concerned about the environment. 


and the Dominican Republic and 
certain African nations, and realize 
that our practices are diminishing 
the capacity of the earth to produce 
food at a time when the population 
of the earth is exploding—when I 
see that, I can come to only one 
conclusion: hunger, famine, malnu- 
trition are going to be on the in- 
crease in massive fashion because 
of our environmental neglect. You 
cannot be concerned about the 
poor without being concerned 
about the environment. 

It’s interesting that Target Earth, 
the Christian environmentalist as- 
sociation, has made concern for the 
poor the primary basis for their en- 
vironmental concerns. I believe 
they are right. You mess up the 
planet, and there’s less and less 
food, less in the way of essential, 
natural resources. You can be sure 
that what’s left will go to the rich, 
and the poor will be more bereft 
than ever. 


Radix: About a year or two ago 
the New York Times Magazine ran 
an article basically saying that re- 
cycling was useless, that individual 
people really couldn’t make a dif- 
ference. I’m wondering what your 
reaction is to that. Do you think 
that individual people can make a 


between conservatives and liberals 
has been that the conservatives say, 
“Change the individuals and you'll 
change the society,” whereas the 
liberals have always said, “Change 
the society and individuals will be 
affected and changed.” 

The truth is, as Cornell West 
says, “Both sides are right, and 
both sides are wrong.” If the world 
is going to change, we have to 
change the system, and we have to 
change the habits of individuals. 
Please understand that the system 
operates the way it does in order to 
make profits by selling things to in- 
dividuals, and if individuals 
change, the system will change too. 
Conservatives and liberals have to 
come together and recognize that if 
the world is going to be altered, it’s 
because we change the system on 
the one hand even as we call indi- 
viduals to change on the other. 


Radix: You mentioned your minis- 
try, the Evangelical Association for 
the Promotion of Education. Could 
you tell us a little bit about it? You 
said that you’ve done some work 
in Haiti. 

Campolo: Our missionary organi- 


zation is a mother organization. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Interview with 


Condoleezza Rice 


Radix: You enrolled at the University of Denver at the age of 
15 and graduated cum laude. That’s pretty amazing. Did your 
family put a lot of emphasis on academic achievement? 


Rice: Yes, my parents were both educators. In fact, educators 
go very far back in my family, and so they put a lot of focus on 
education. From the age of two or three I was reading books 
and playing the piano, and it was a very important part of our 
family’s heritage. 


Radix: Your father and your grandfather were Presbyterian 
ministers. How has that shaped your life? 


Rice: Well, it really completely shaped my life. I didn’t know 
my grandfather, who died just a couple of months before I was 
born, but my father and our heritage with the Presbyterian 
Church were very important. The Sunday I had chicken pox, I 
knew that it must be something serious, because it was the 
only time we didn’t go to church on Sunday. 

Not only was there church on Sunday, but my father was ac- 
tive with the youth fellowship group. My mother was the 
choir master, and so spent a lot of time at the church. Obvi- 
ously it gave me a very strong religious foundation. 


Radix: You're a very successful person by anyone’s standards, 
and I know you've talked about the importance of struggle. 
Would you say that getting where you are was harder because 
you're an African-American woman? 


The educator, 


Rice: I really don’t know whether it was harder or easier or 


. : the same. I’ve always said I can’t go back and recreate myself 
foreign affairs as a white male, so I have no point of comparison. But I’ve 
never felt particularly that being Black or female was some- 

speci ali S Pe and how a barrier. I’m sure I’ve been shaped by the experience of 


being a Black woman, but I’ve never thought of it as a problem 
or as an obstacle. It’s just who I am. 


advisor to 
Radix: What about being a Christian in the academic world? 
; D think th i-Christi ju- 
President Bush a ink that there is an unstated anti-Christian preju 
talks about Rice: There is—particularly in the world of intellectuals—a 
skepticism about religious belief that sometimes comes 
h ] . through, but I don’t really consider it prejudice, per se. I’ve 
er ife been totally unshakeable in my religious faith, and believe that 


it is the principal reason for all that I’ve been able to do. My 
and fait h. faith in God is the most important thing. I have never shied 
from telling people that. I have never shied from volunteering 
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that I am a Christian, and I believe 
that’s why I’ve been optimistic in 
my life. I’ve never felt that people 
pulled away from me because of 
that, so I wouldn’t call it prejudice. 
But, yes, there’s a skepticism about 
religious belief. 


Radix: From 1989 through 1991, 
the period of the German reunifica- 
tion and the final days of the Soviet 
Union, you served as special ad- 
visor to the President for national 
security affairs. Were you as sur- 
prised as the rest of us that the So- 
viet Union crumbled? 


Rice: I was absolutely as surprised 
as everyone else. And that it hap- 
pened so peacefully is something 
for which we should be tremen- 
dously grateful. We all knew that 
the Soviet Union was very weak 
and that it had a lot of fatal flaws in 
the construction of the State, but 
the way it crumbled, the rapidity 
with which it happened—yes, that 
was a surprise to everyone. The 
night of December 25, 1991, when 
Gorbachev went on television and 
declared the Soviet Union dead, I 
still consider one of the most ex- 
traordinary moments in human 
history. 


Radix: Have you visited Russia in 
recent years, and do you think they 
can build a democracy there? 


Rice: I’ve not been to Russia now 
for almost two years, because as 
provost at Stanford it was very 
hard to travel. I think the Russians 
can build a democracy, but it is go- 
ing to be very difficult. They don’t 
have a tradition of it, but Germany 
and Japan didn’t have a tradition of 
democracy either. 

It’s going to take finding a leader 
who will put the interests of the 
people first. It’s going to take pa- 
tience on the part of the Russian 
people, which, I think, is there in 
abundance. And it is going to take 
all of us believing that democracy 
can take hold in places where it 
hasn’t traditionally done so. But 
there is nothing in the Russian peo- 
ple’s character that would say they 
can’t build democracy. It’s just that 


I’ve been shaped by 
the experience of 
being a Black woman, 
but I’ve never thought 
of it as a problem or as 
an obstacle. It’s just 


who I am. 


it’s going to be a tough, long road, 
and it may take a generation. 


Radix: You've recently left your 
position at Stanford to work on the 
George W. Bush campaign. Has 
this meant a major life-style change 
for you? 


Rice: Well, I was stepping down at 
Stanford anyway. I had been pro- 
vost for six years, and that’s a long 
time, and I’m just on leave from 
the Stanford faculty. I will return 
one day. But the major life-style 
change for me is that I don’t have 
the “in-box problem” everyday, as 
I did as provost. 

It’s very nice to be back doing 
foreign policy. I’m working some 
for Governor Bush. I’m also work- 
ing some on my own projects in 
foreign policy. I’m just glad to be 
back and doing that. I am traveling 
a good bit more than when I was 
provost, and right now I’m enjoy- 
ing it. The Bush campaign is very 
exciting, and I’m having a good 
time, but it’s one of a couple of ac- 
tivities for me right now. 


Radix: You were a political science 
major. Had you always anticipated 
some kind of political career? 


Rice: I was actually a music major 
when I went to college. For the first 
couple of years I was a piano ma- 
jor, and it was only after realizing 
that I was about to end up teaching 
13-year-olds to murder Beethoven 
for a living, because I wasn’t good 
enough for the concert stage, that I 


decided to do something else. And 
so I stumbled into a major in politi- 
cal science with a focus on the So- 
viet Union, but I’ve never been 
happier. 

I have never thought of it as a 
way to be in politics. I’ve always 
thought of it as a passion for un- 
derstanding international _ rela- 
tions, international politics. When 
I’ve had the chance to practice it, 
as I did from ‘89 to ‘91, or as I’m 
doing now in helping the Bush 
campaign, that’s been an added 
benefit, but it was never the goal. 


Radix: Do you have much hope in 
the political process? 


Rice: Oh, absolutely. I’m com- 
pletely optimistic about the po- 
litical process. There are a lot 
of problems in our political pro- 
cess, but we have a great democ- 
racy inthe United States, a vi- 
brant democracy. It is unique for 
how multi-ethnic it is, for how 
people from so many different eth- 
nic backgrounds and _ religious 
backgrounds come together and 
call themselves Americans. Many, 
many very good people choose to 
go into public service, so, yes, 
there are problems in the political 
process, but when I look out at the 
world and ask, “Who better has 
managed democracy?” I don’t see 
anybody else. So I’m tremen- 
dously optimistic about America’s 
future. 


Radix: Finally, can you describe 
the other projects you’re working 
on now? 


Rice: I’m working on a couple of 
book projects with my _post- 
doctoral fellow. We’re working on 
a book about the end of the Cold 
War—and on an edited volume 
about the end of the Cold War. I 
am writing a couple of articles on 
various aspects of foreign policy. 

Then I’m also very actively in- 
volved with the International Ad- 
visory Board of J. P. Morgan—so 
I’m getting my hand in a little on 
the corporate side, as well as with 
the two corporate boards on which 
I sit. So I’m keeping busy. @ 
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Jubal 


Honoring a Life 


The Treasury of St. Francis of Assisi 


Throughout its history, San Fran- 
cisco has struggled to choose be- 
tween glamor and gospel, sophisti- 
cation and simplicity. So it’s not 
surprising that the city’s name- 
sake, 13th century Catholic saint 
Francis of Assisi, Italy, lived a life 
of similar contradictions. 

In the exquisite irony of God’s 
kingdom, a man born to a wealthy 
merchant father and raised for a 
life of easy pleasure founded one 
of the three great mendicant orders 
of the Catholic church. With the ar- 
rival of an unusual exhibit at the 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, art lovers and church his- 
tory mavens have an opportunity 
to learn more about the life and in- 
fluence of San Francisco’s patron 
saint. 

As sister cities, San Francisco and 
Assisi share more than patron: 
they share a propensity for earth- 
quakes. In 1997, a series of severe 
quakes hit Assisi, badly damaging 
the Basilica that had been built for 
Francis after his death. The tem- 
blors also harmed many of the Ba- 
silica’s frescoes, executed by three 
of Italy’s greatest 13th century 
painters: Torriti of Rome, and Cim- 
abue and Giotto of Florence. 

Because of these earthquakes and 
the necessity of repairing the Basil- 
ica, a collection of treasures that 
would normally not be seen out- 
side of Italy is touring three mu- 
seums over the next year, begin- 
ning with the Legion of Honor 
before moving to the Musée du Pe- 
tit Palais in Paris and the Metro- 
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Kate Madden Yee 


Detail: Reliquary 
politan Museum of Art in New 
York. The 70 objects in “The Treas- 
ury of Saint Francis of Assisi” ex- 
hibit date from the 13th and 14th 
centuries, and encompass many 
media, including panel paintings, 
textiles, ecclesiastical vessels and 
reliquaries, sculpture, and illumi- 
nated manuscripts. All the pieces 
were created for or donated to the 
Basilica to honor Francis. 

One of the most striking pieces is 
a wooden panel—said to have 
been used to lay out the saint’s 
body—on which is painted a cen- 
tral image of Francis, flanked on ei- 
ther side by two smaller paintings, 
each representing dramatic events 
that occurred after his death. Titled 
“Saint Francis and Four Posthu- 
mous Miracles,” the panel is 
painted in a Byzantine style rather 
than a Renaissance one, and sparks 
viewers’ imaginations with its vi- 
brant colors and crisp lines. 

Other key pieces in the collection 


include a large tapestry called “The 
Franciscan Tree,” made in Brussels 
to celebrate the Franciscan order’s 
ties to the papacy; a gilt silver chal- 
ice studded with small, translucent 
enamel plaques that show scenes 
from the crucifixion as well as pic- 
tures of the Virgin, Saint John the 
Evangelist, Saint Francis, and Saint 
Clare, who founded an order for 
women based on Francis’s rule; a 
reliquary of the finger of Saint An- 
drew, made of gilt silver, rock crys- 
tal, and semi-precious stones by a 
Roman artist; a double-sided cruci- 
fix painted for the Basilica by the 
“Master of the Blue Crucifixes,” 
which represents early Franciscan 
devotion to the suffering Christ; 
and an illuminated missal commis- 
sioned by the devout French king, 
Louis IX, in the 13th century. 


From wealth to poverty 

Like many before him—and 
many to come—Francis tasted 
deeply of the world before making 
his way to God. Born in 1182 while 
his cloth merchant father Pietro 
Bernardone was away on business, 
his mother Monna named him Gio- 
vanni, after John the Baptist. When 
Pietro returned, he was furious that 
his newborn son had been given a 
saint’s name, and renamed the boy 
Francesco, or “Frenchman,” per- 
haps because of his trade dealings 
with the French. a" 

Francis spent his youth learning 
his father’s business, as well as en- 
joying the privileges of his father’s 
money. He longed for glory, and in 


1202 set off to fight when Assisi’s 
merchant class and its nobles tan- 
gled in battle, only to be captured 
and held as a prisoner of war for a 
year. Soon after, he went out on 
another soldiering expedition, but 
in a vision God called him to serve 
by repairing his church. 

Initially, Francis believed the call 
meant a particular church, San 
Damiano, near Assisi, and sold 
some of his father’s scarlet cloth to 
rebuild the church and to give to 
the poor. His father was furious, 
and renounced his son publicly. To 
Pietro Bernardone’s surprise, Fran- 
cis did not respond with shame or 
penitence, but turned from his 
family to follow Jesus’ command 
to the rich young ruler: “If you 
wish to be perfect, go, sell all your 
possessions, and give the money to 
the poor, and you will have treas- 
ure in heaven; then come, follow 
me” (Matthew 19:21). 

Three years later, Francis formed 
a religious community with 11 fol- 
lowers he called the Lesser Broth- 
ers. Francis’s brotherhood, later 
named Franciscans, relied on oth- 
ers’ generosity for its livelihood, 
and despite its severity, the Fran- 
ciscan call to purity, humility, and 
poverty spread through central 
Italy to the Italian peninsula, and 
beyond to the rest of Europe. In 
1212, Clare of Assisi became one of 
Francis’s disciples, and later estab- 
lished the Poor Clares, an order for 
women. 

Francis became ill later in his 
life, which some attribute to his 
fasting, penance, and _ itinerant 
preaching, and gave up leadership 
of the brotherhood he _ had 
founded. In September 1224, he ex- 
perienced a mystical encounter 
that left the marks of the stigmata 
on his body. He died two years 
later, in October 1226, and was 
temporarily buried in the church 
of San Georgio in Assisi. He was 
canonized in 1228 by Pope Greg- 
ory IX. 


Honoring a life 

Francis’s followers moved to estab- 
lish the Basilica soon after his 
death, with funds contributed in 
part by Francis’s friend, Pope 


Gregory IX, who wished Assisi to 
become a major pilgrimage site sec- 
ond only to Rome, and with land 
donated by a citizen of Assisi. Con- 
struction of the Basilica’s Upper 
and Lower Churches, monastery, 
convent, and fortifications began in 
1228: 

In 1230, Francis’s body was in- 
stalled in a vault under the high al- 
tar of the Lower Church. The entire 
Basilica was completed in 1253. 
From across Europe, those devoted 
to Francis and his teachings sent 
their contributions of money and 
precious objects to the Basilica, in- 
cluding such key figures as Saint 
Bonaventure, minister-general of 
the order; Nicholas IV, the first 
Franciscan pope; Sixtus IV, a later 
Franciscan pope; King Henry III of 
England; King Wenceslaus of Bo- 
hemia; and kings Louis IX and 
Philip IV of France. 

Not only did kings and clergy 
contribute to the Basilica, but art- 
ists as well. Out of Francis’s life 
flowered a cultural moment in 
which masters from all over Eu- 
rope came together, and, as they 
made religious art to honor the 


saint, they explored new tech- 
niques. As artists gathered to deco- 


rate the Upper and _ Lower 
churches, the Basilica became not 
only a place for worship, but one 
of Italy’s most important Renais- 
sance artistic centers. The Cantiere 
of Assisi, a group of artistic work- 
shops, centered around the Con- 
vent of Assisi during the period of 
its construction and decoration 
from 1230 to 1330. 

Even after he died, Francis con- 
tinued to generate contradictions. 
At some personal cost, Francis had 
chosen to deny the tangible, mate- 
rial comforts of his family; yet his 
followers chose to honor him with 
expensive, beautiful, well-wrought 
objects. 

Although it may be tempting to 
succumb to easy criticism here— 
were those influenced by Francis’s 
teaching really listening?—to do so 
would not only deny the beauty of 
the objects on display and the skill 
of those who made them, it would 
deny the very human impulse to 
use tangible things to remember, 
to pay homage. And despite his 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Detail: Virgin and Child, Pietro Lorenzetti 


Eyes Wide Shut 


Stanley Kubrick’s Moral Invective 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Eyes Wide Shut is an adult movie, 
but not in the pornographic sense. 
The movie’s highly touted love 
scene between real-life husband 
and wife, Tom Cruise and Nicole 
Kidman (as Dr. Bill and Alice Har- 
ford), amounts to a brief embrace. 
What a friend of mine calls “the al- 
leged orgy scene” is cool and de- 
tached rather than sensual. 

Eyes Wide Shut is an adult film 
because it begins years after most 
film romances end—nine years into 
a marriage, when restlessness can 
set in, when thoughts inconsistent 
with commitment may occur. 

Most movie romances follow the 
classic boy-meets-girl formula: cute 
meeting, crisis, resolution (they get 
married and live happily ever af- 
ter). We all know that this isn’t 
true—they won’t always be happy. 
In the course of a marriage, couples 
will encounter many problems, and 
roughly half of them will find the 
problems unresolvable Yet every 
year millions of us happily buy 
tickets to watch these film fanta- 
sies, vicariously reliving our own 
courtship (or the one we wish we’d 
had). 

Bill and Alice are beautiful peo- 
ple (of course), blessed with a 
child, a spacious New York apart- 
ment, and an extensive art collec- 
tion. 

As the movie opens, the couple 
are getting dressed for a party. 
During the long evening at their 
host’s ornate mansion both Bill 
and Alice resist the advances of 
strangers. The next day Alice tells 
Bill she had an intense crush ona 
naval officer the previous summer. 
If Alice was trying to make her 
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husband jealous, she 
succeeded. Her con- 
fession obsesses Bill 
who replays her ima- 
gined betrayal over 
and over in his mind. 
He prowls the streets 
at night and encoun- 
ters people engaged 
in elaborate, perverse, 
sex games. Bill ex- 
plores his shadow 
side in a netherworld 
where we’re left un- 
sure of what has actu- 
ally happened and 
What has been ima- 
gined or feared. The 
story is set in New 
York City, but be- 
cause of Kubrick’s fa- 
mous fear of flying, 
it was filmed near 
his home in England, 
which adds_ to the 
unreality. It doesn’t 
feel as if it’s actually 
anywhere. In the dark 
dream-world Kubrick creates, no- 
thing is certain except the reality of 
evil. Bill’s escapades endanger his 
life and family; two friends may or 
may not have been murdered be- 
cause of his actions—which have 
amounted to little more than curi- 
osity. 

Most of the movie follows Bill’s 
nightlife and we learn little about 
his relationship with Alice. But Ku- 
brick isn’t known for directing rela- 
tionship movies. He’s known for 
his style, his sly sense of humor, 
and his ideas, the central idea in 
this movie being “the wages of sin 
is death.” While this is a familiar 


Stanley Kubrick 


concept to some of us, in a culture 
where nightly sit-coms exploit cas- 
ual sex for laughs, it’s amazing to 
have sexual misconduct taken this 
seriously. 

Stanley Kubrick, who died this 
past year, left an impressive body 
of work. Three of the films he’s 
most famous for form a science fic- 
tion triptych. Although based on 
the work of three different writers 
(Peter George, Arthur C. Clark, and 
Anthony Burgess), each of the films 
focuses on the relationship of hu- 
manity to the machine. In Dr. 
Strangelove Or: How I Learned to 
(continued on page 14) 


Emmylou Harris 


Spyboy 


Eminent Records 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


With the recording industry con- 
stantly pushing out new music, it’s 
no wonder that it’s extremely diffi- 
cult to keep current with all the lat- 
est pop and the musicians who 
create it. Sometimes it doesn’t 
much matter, because many of 
these acts are here today and gone 
tomorrow. One moment, they’re 
big stars commanding lots of atten- 
tion and raking in the riches, then 
almost just as quickly they flash 
out of style. 

On the flip side, there are the 
classic artists, who may not sell 
millions of albums in a blink, but 
who are full of artistic integrity 
and in sync with the emotional 
and spiritual dynamics of the hu- 
man condition. 

Country-pop singer-songwriter 
Emmylou Harris is one of those 
greats who consistently records 
heartfelt—and oftentimes pain- 
laden—albums that plumb the 
depths of our earthly and heavenly 
longings. 

Harris’s latest CD, Spyboy, is not 
a new release; it’s almost a year 
old. But like her previous record, 
1995’s Wrecking Ball, it’s a gem that 
bears repeated listens. A bona fide 
country music superstar, Harris re- 
corded several superb country and 
bluegrass-infused albums early in 
her career. She turned a corner and 
moved from country hoedown to 
gritty rock-pop, however, when 
she enlisted the services of pro- 
ducer Daniel Lanois (who pro- 
duced U2 records with Brian Eno 
in the ’80s) to work on Wrecking 
Ball. She recorded a masterpiece. 
Her achingly beautiful vocals and 


“So weep not for me my friend 
When my time below does end 
For my life belongs to him 


Who will raise the dead again” 


Lanois’s signature rootsy atmos- 
pherics made for a perfect mar- 
riage. 

Those songs, treated to an allur- 
ing blend of country and pop, are 
compelling, intriguing, provoca- 
tive, and beautiful. In addition to 
covers of tunes by Bob Dylan, Jimi 
Hendrix, and Neil Young, there 
are deeply moving renditions of 
numbers written by an all-star cast 
of women singer-songwriters in- 
cluding Anna McGarrigle, Lu- 
cinda Williams, and Gillian Welch. 


Toss in a few originals by Harris 
and Lanois and you get a pop 
magnum opus. 

Although it’s a live album that 
finds Harris revisiting songs from 


throughout her career, Spyboy 
proves to be a fitting followup. 
One of the most salient characteris- 
tics of Harris’s music is her yearn- 
ing for “the water from a deeper 
well” as she sings in the tune 
“Deeper Well” (driven by Buddy 
Miller’s gripping guitar lines and 
bassist Daryl Johnson’s thudding 
bass). It’s one of Wrecking Ball's 
strongest numbers, which she co- 
wrote with Lanois and Dave Ol- 
ney. In fact, the most pervasive 
themes in her music deal with the 
longing for freedom from the 
shackles of relationships gone bad 
and the quest for communion with 
the Maker. 

On. Spyboy, Harris covers the tra- 
(Continued on page 14) 
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(Music continued) 


ditional hymn “Green Pastures” in 
waltz time, singing with wearied 
voice about her desire to be by still 
waters “where the Good Shepherd 
is leading the way.” She gives the 
rest of her band a break and sings a 
solo acoustic guitar number that 
she penned, “Prayer in Open D.” 
It’s a sorrowful tune, teeming with 
despair. 

Even though she acknowledges 
her lostness by singing there’s “a 
river of shadows in my blood,” she 
also puts faith in the “Rock of Ages 
in my bones,” who she wearily 
hopes will lead her home someday. 
On Julie Miller’s moving tune “All 
My Tears,” Harris again looks for- 
ward to the day when tears will 
dry and the “sun and moon will be 
replaced with the light of Jesus’ 
face.” She ends the tune with the 
verse: 


So weep not for me my friend 
When my time below does end 
For my life belongs to him 
Who will raise the dead again 


A veteran of bands helmed by 
seminal country-rocker Graham 
Parsons and Rolling Thunder-era 
Bob Dylan, Harris has carved out a 
niche for herself as one of the most 
soulful and adventurous country 
singers recording today. As evi- 
denced in Spyboy , she knows the 
tempests of life but she also drinks 
plentifully from those nourishing 
waters of the deeper well. Mf 


Dan Ouellette is a widely-published mu- 
sic critic whose The Volkswagen Bug 
Book has just been published. 


(Film continued) 


Stop Worrying and Love the Bomb, 
Kubrick explores the dangers of 
having the bomb in the hands of 
erratic, flawed, and sometimes in- 
sane human beings. 

In his most famous movie, 2001: 
A Space Odyssey, Kubrick asks, 
“Can a machine become human?” 
The answer is “Yes, all too hu- 
man.” The computer, Hal, has in- 
telligence and a soothing radio- 
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personality voice, but his egotism 
and paranoia lead to a complete 
mental (metal?) breakdown. In A 
Clockwork Orange, Kubrick reverses 
the question, asking if a person can 
be transformed into a machine. The 
answer is “No.” (The title, from the 
Cockney phrase “as queer as a 
Clockwork Orange,” refers to the 
incongruity of something organic 
having mechanical works.) 

Despite their best efforts, behav- 
iorist psychologists can’t control a 
violent criminal’s behavior. In a 
perverse triumph of the human 
spirit, the criminal reverts to his 
old psychotic ways. 

In each of the three movies Ku- 
brick views humans and their sci- 
entific endeavors with suspicion; 
their behavior is unpredictable and 
therefore potentially dangerous. 

As a young man in Greenwich 
Village, Kubrick played chess for 
money. In his films there is the 
sense of a great intelligence at 
work moving the pieces, imposing 
order. The fear of madness and 
chaos, which drives his science fic- 
tion triptych, surfaces in his other 
work. In Lolita a man is demented 
by lust. In The Shining a seriously 
blocked writer goes insane, driven 
to evil by debauched ghosts, dead 
versions of the ghoulish orgy-goers 
Bill spies on in Eyes Wide Shut. 

Bill, deeply regretting his errant 
nightlife, returns, chastened, to 
Alice. The Harfords decide to stay 
together, but Alice will not commit 
to “forever”—in effect withdraw- 
ing her marriage vow. Kubrick is 
too intellectually honest to leave us 
with the promise of happiness— 
instead he leaves us with an un- 
compromised but emotionally un- 
satisfying ending. Kubrick might 
have drawn on his own 40-year 
marriage to offer some insight or 
hope. But he remains the detached 
observer, the chessplayer. 

The film affirms a moral order 
and issues a firm warning. But it’s 
a cause-and-effect clockwork mo- 
rality in a closed universe: God is 
absent. So, even if you make the 
right moral choices, you're left in a 
cold and empty world—with no 
compensating joy in the presence 
of a loving God. 


Water My Soul: 
Cultivating the 
Interior Life 


Luci Shaw 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan 


reviewed by Krista Faries 


A friend once told me that reading 
one of Luci Shaw’s poems she first 
“got” what a poem is supposed to 
do. This friend is well educated 
and thoughtful, had read and ana- 
lyzed the requisite poetry in 
school, and knew that poetry was 
supposed to make her feel things: 
sadness, or longing, or joy. 

But for the first time in her life, 
she opened a book and was caught 
completely by surprise by a poem. 
Having drawn her attention to a 
single well-drawn image, the 
poem took a slight turn and sud- 
denly overwhelmed her with the 
larger meaning the image was 
evoking. 

My friend described the experi- 
ence as parabolic (meaning para- 
ble-like) but also, she said, like rid- 
ing the wave of a parabola, being 
drawn completely into an image 
until she reached the height of it, 
then suddenly being plunged to a 
completely new place of seeing on 
the other side. 

Water My Soul is a parabolic 
book. In this book, Luci Shaw 
closely examines gardens and gar- 
dening, soil, seed, water, light, 
growth, and fruitfulness, drawing 
analogies to the nature of God, hu- 
man nature, and spiritual seasons 
of growth. To these reflective med- 
itations, Shaw brings the same im- 
agery-rich language and insights 
to her prose as she does to her 
poetry, drawing the reader into an 
understanding of gardening that 
both affirms and transcends the 
garden. 

With an attitude of discovery 
and prayerfulness, Shaw reflects 
on metaphor-rich Scripture pas- 


Waiting time is a time of “enlargement,” a time when 


growth is taking place—unseen yet crucial and formative. 


sages and also generates her own 
parable-like images around her ex- 
periences of nature and gardening. 
In doing so, she creates a place 
where readers are led to meditate 
on sin and holiness, grace and crea- 
tivity and imagination, and the na- 
ture of God. 

Many of her reflections are on 
seemingly insignificant one-word 
subjects, subjects as base as soil, as 
tiny as seeds—and as empty as 
waiting. Their significance creeps 
up on us and surprises us, as the 
image in the poem did for my 
friend. 

In a chapter entitled “Soil,” Shaw 
reflects on the parable of the sower 
and the importance of having good 
soil for seeds to fall into. What does 
it mean to make ourselves into 
good soil so that God’s word can 
grow in us? What does it mean to 
“break up our fallow ground,” to 
enrich our soil with nutrients? 
Shaw surprises us by talking about 
soil in very base terms—she 
doesn’t try to make the subject less 
gritty than it is. We learn that the 
process of becoming good soil 
might be messy and disruptive. We 
might be transformed through un- 
pleasant and painful experiences as 
well as through joyful ones. 

Having worked the soil, Shaw 
moves on to the planting of seeds. 
The miracle of seeds is something I 
too often skim over. I tend to look 
forward to the end result rather 
than dwell on how it got there. Af- 
ter all, once a brilliant flower has 
bloomed, its humble origins are 
easily forgettable. But Shaw forces 
us really to focus on seeds in their 
minisculeness. She describes the 


paltriness, the mereness, the tini- 
ness of seeds: “A minor avalanche 
of dark, nondescript particles .. . 
The seeds are unprepossessing— 
dry, insignificant looking—shrunk- 
en, contorted nuggets of vegetable 
fiber.” And later: 
To look at most seeds is to receive 
no overwhelming sense of life or 
growth. They appear so insignifi- 
cant... too inert, too lifeless to 
germinate let alone to burst into 
growing, leafy green plants that 
are capable of producing flowers, 
fruit, and more seeds. The whole 
process seems so rationally im- 
probable. 

Then she reminds us that Jesus 
said a “mustard seed” of faith was 
enough, and we have a glimpse of 
how that improbability could also 
be true. 

Most profound and surprising, 
perhaps, is a whole chapter about 
just waiting. It is easy to think of 
waiting as empty, pointless time 
that fills the moments between 
really significant events: the long 
winter of waiting while plants are 
in hibernation, the weeks of wait- 
ing between the planting and the 
longed-for fruits and flowers. But 
she reminds us that the waiting 
time is a time of “enlargement,” a 
time when growth is taking place— 
unseen yet crucial and formative 
growth and change. She transforms 
our vision of waiting as “dead 
time” to a time of maturing and ex- 
panding. 

In the end, we arrive at the re- 
wards of gardening: the maturity 
of trees, the astonishing beauty of 
flowers, and the satisfying nourish- 
ment of fruits. If the challenges of 
growth are of God, so too are the 


abundant results of that growth. 

Shaw expresses her amazement 
as she explores a New Zealand 
rainforest: 

For God to have created a work- 
ing world that functions effi- 
ciently, in which natural processes 
interact to reproduce and control 
healthy life, would have seemed, 
to my human_ understanding, 
completely adequate. Why the 
profusion of species? Why such 
rich diversity and complexity? 
Why pattern, and a spectrum of 
brilliant color? . . . There’s no 
monotony in God, no plodding 
pragmatism. If we let his richness 
and intricacy pervade us and in- 
form us, how can our hearts re- 
frain from bursting into aston- 
ished praise and worship? 

Most important, throughout the 
book, Shaw nudges us to learn to 
be more aware of these things our- 
selves—to be alert to God’s works, 
large and small: 

The truth is, we need more often 

to pay attention. And ‘pay’ is the 

right word. Time and awareness, 

concentration and penetration are 

the price, the cost of seeing with 

both outer and inner eyes. 
Through paying attention we learn 
to have “ears to hear” and “eyes to 
see” God’s revelations to us in the 
world around us. 

Shaw quotes Robert Frost’s say- 
ing, “A parable is a story that 
reminds us of something else, 
and that something else is al- 
ways the more important of the 
two.” This book, with quiet watch- 
fulness, leads us into that “some- 
thing else.” 


Krista Faries is a technical writer for a soft- 
ware company. She has an M.A. in English 
literature. 
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Memories 


from Right On 
to Radix 
Ho O9= 1999 


Sharon Gallagher 


In the fall of 1970 I moved to Berke- 
ley to join the Christian World Lib- 
eration Front. I came directly from 
L’Abri, a Christian fellowship in 
Switzerland, which had fueled my 
interest in the arts and in Christian 
community. 

Although L’Abri had its share of 
long-haired Europeans and Ameri- 
cans, that world, with its afternoon 
discussions over tea, seemed gen- 
teel compared to what I found in 
Berkeley. CWLEF included former 
street people, drug addicts, and in- 
dividuals with criminal pasts. The 
Monday night meetings at Dwight 
House would regularly be inter- 
rupted by loud crazy people who 
wandered in from Telegraph Ave. 
But it was the height of the Jesus 
Movement and we were seeing 
many converts. 

Coming from a _ middle-class 
Christian background, where peo- 
ple kept their dirty laundry well 
hidden, I found the prayers refresh- 
ingly honest: “Lord, please help me 
stop smoking marijuana.” Dra- 
matic testimonies were given 
weekly, although some narrators 
reveled a little too much in their 
sinful pasts. 

The founder of the CWLF, Jack 
Sparks, had been a statistics profes- 
sor and a Campus Crusade staff- 
member. He, along with several 
buddies and their wives, felt a bur- 
den to evangelize the counter- 
culture, logically moving to Berke- 
ley to start the ministry. 
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It was Jack who gave the group 
a more thoughtful, intentional fla- 
vor than some of the other Jesus 
communes springing up around 
the country. And it was Jack who 
in the summer of 1969 founded 
Right On, an evangelistic four-page 
newspaper given away on the U. 
C. Berkeley campus, on Telegraph 
Ave., and eventually by “Jesus 
People” across the country. When 
Time magazine did an article on 
the Jesus movement they called 
CWLE the intellectual branch of 
the movement. 

By that time David Gill and I 
had been made co-editors of the 
paper and were expanding its size 
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and scope. We began running mo- 
vie reviews—common now in 
Christian magazines, but not at the 
time. And we began doing inter- 
views. We were interested in inter- 
acting with the secular culture, es- 
pecially its livelier manifestations. 
The first interviews we did were 
with Berkeley mayor Ilona Han- 
cock, musician Edwin Hawkins (of 
Oh Happy Day fame), and Bobby 
Seale and Elaine Brown of the 
Black Panthers. 

Later on, we wanted a new title 
for the publication, one that would 
reflect our Christian identity in re- 
lation to the world, and David Gill 
came up with Radix, the Latin word 


for root. (We were rooted in Christ 
and therefore radically set apart 
from the world’s system.) At that 
time we were working out of the 
basement of Dwight House, and its 
dark, dank interior inspired the ti- 
tle Notes from the Catacombs for the 
brief editorial introduction that ap- 
pears in each issue. 

A review in the InterVarsity 
magazine, His, at that time said Ra- 
dix featured some finely honed arti- 
cles while others read like late- 
night bull sessions. There was a 
certain casualness to the proceed- 
ings that we grew out of and, grate- 
fully, survived. An office worker 
at CWLF was found throwing 
away Radix subscription envelopes 
(with enclosed checks!) as a way to 
keep up with his work. An earlier 
community member had _ been 
caught taking money out of enve- 
lopes. 

When Steve Turner, an English 
journalist and contributing editor, 
sent us an interview he’d done 
with John Lennon and Yoko Ono 
we decided to leave their language 
in its natural state, which included 
some four letter words. Someone 
on the staff evidently disagreed. 
Walking in the art room the day 
the issue was going to press we 
found that someone had taken an 
exacto knife to the article—the of- 
fending words were replaced by 
white spaces. 

In an interview Steve Turner did 
with Mike Pindar of the Moody 


Blues, he was trying to get the new- 
agey musician to admit the exis- 
tence of evil. Pushing his point 
Turner asked, “What about people 
like Hitler and Charles Manson? 
Wouldn’t you call them evil?” Sev- 
eral weeks after the article was 
published, a Dutch journalist came 
by the office and handed me a long 
letter from Charles Manson who 
was very angry at being compared 
to Hitler. The journalist, who was 
doing a book on Manson, added 
that the Manson family liked an ex- 
pose on the Moonies that ran in the 
same issue. 

When David Gill decided to do 
doctoral studies at U.S.C., I became 
the editor of Radix. Around the 
same time, Virginia Hearn, an ac- 
complished editor with 10 years of 
experience on Christian publica- 
tions, came to town and began ex- 
pert copy-editing on Radix. 

Ginny and her husband Walt soon 
wrote a series of articles on simplic- 
ity in Radix that are our most re- 
printed articles, translated into for- 
eign languages, republished in 
magazines all over the world, and 
finally appearing in an InterVarsity 
Press anthology edited by Ron 
Sider. 

It’s amazing to look through the 
back issues remembering the writ- 
ers, artists, and staff members who 
made it all possible. We have ex- 
cerpted some highlights from the 
last 30 years on the following 
pages. 
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Radix Retrospective 


On Human Perfectabilty 


Charles Reich in The Greening of 
America, a superficial analysis of 
the direction of American culture, 
chooses to label “Consciousness 
IIL,” his stylization of the develop- 
ing culture, as an advance over pre- 
vious American cultures. Never 
mind that he can’t prove its advan- 
tages, it’s better because it is devel- 
oping and emerging. 

But if man is perfectible and if 
we are making progress at it, thou- 
sands of years of history ought to 
show it in more than a momentary 
glance at an “emerging culture.” 
Can you prove to me that Nazi gas 
ovens, Siberian slave camps, the 
Vietnam War, and the Pakistani 
tragedy are better than Persian tor- 
tures, Roman crucifixions, or Span- 
ish Inquisitions? No way. 

—Jack Sparks (Vol. 3:3, 1971) 


Jesus Christ Superstar 


A portrayal of Jesus’ humanity is 
not a bad thing, since Jesus was 
fully human, but this is not where 
his major significance lies. This is 
not why He has been changing 
lives for 2,000 years. The fact that 
He was the Son of God as well as 
the Son of Man is never affirmed in 
Superstar. 90, the entire. “pertor- 
mance is a question rather than the 
badly needed answer. 

Artistically, the most successful 
song of the show was Herod’s 
mockery of Christ. It was comic re- 
lief performed in vaudeville style, 
but the deafening applause that 
filled the colosseum after he 
shouted, “Get out of my life” to Je- 
sus still haunts me. 

The ending of Superstar was opti- 
mistic: myriad blue lights flickered 
over the entire audience (the Holy 


Francis Schaeffer on the Jesus Movement 


That’s what worries me about some of the Jesus movement. Young people went 
through several trips—the drug trip, the eastern religious experience, and then 
they come and yell “Jesus, Jesus.” If there’s no one to give them sufficient con- 
tent, they jump into another trip—the Jesus trip. So I would say that such cries 
are the first step, provided someone lovingly and compassionately gives them 
the right answer at the right moment. Otherwise it’ll lead them into another di- 
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I think that’s the danger of evangelism today: to urge people who don’t be- 
lieve that guilt exists, who don’t believe there’s any answer to life, to get them to 
“accept Christ” without sufficient content. Then many treat this as a new trip 
and then in a few weeks it’s gone. I would say that you have to lay foundations 
before you're ready to talk to them about accepting Christ. You have to move 
from metaphysics to morals. Modern man knows he is metaphysically lost but 
doesn’t know anything about morals. 


(April 1974) 
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Spirit?). But what hope is there in 
a man who died 2,000 years ago? 
In avoiding the subject of the 
resurrection and of Christ’s deity 
we are presented with a Jesus 
Christ who makes no demands on 
anyone. 

—Sharon Gallagher 

(Volisa7 1971) 


The Radical Christian 


Without hesitation I label myself a 
“radical Christian.” By that I mean 
that Iam a disciple of Christ. “Rad- 
ical" connotes “root-oriented" in 
contrast to “culturalized," “com- 
promised,” or “superficial.” Being 
a radical Christian means getting 
down to the “roots” of the Chris- 
tian faith, i.e., the life and teaching 
of Jesus and the apostolic church, 
and stripping off the centuries of 
cultural and institutional baggage 
that now deform and emasculate 
the Church. 

Being a radical Chris- 
tian has meant for me a 
strong identification with 
the left wing of the Ref- 
ormation (Anabaptist / 
Mennonite) and with a 
long list of heretics and 
“eccentrics”: Peter Waldo, 
St. Francis, the Bohemian 
Brethren, the Quakers, 
and many others. These 
individuals and move- 
ments have inspired me 
by their attempt to recover 
or restore the primitive 
Christian life in their own 
time. 

—David Gill (Oct. 1974) 


Arlo Guthrie on St. Francis 


Arlo: Catholicism comes directly 
from Judaism, a branch that is 
grafted onto a well-rooted vine. 
Jews don’t convert to Catholicism 
but rather are fulfilled by it. They 
don’t suddenly change gods but 
accept the Son of the only God. 
They accept him because he was 
promised from the outset by his 
Father to be our Messiah, our Sav- 
ior, and our friend. 

So I guess for lack of a better 
word, you could call me a Catho- 
lic-Jew. And much like the Jews of 
the Old Testament, the Catholic 
Church has had its share of prob- 
lems, yet it remains today what it 
has always been, a branch grafted 
onto the vine called Israel. 


R: Was there any specific point 
in time when you said, “I am de- 
ciding to follow Christ”? 


A: Yes, when I really believed 
that it would be possible to do so. 
Up till that time I rejected him. 


R: Did you change at that point? 


A: Well, I think I’ve grown a tre- 
mendous amount in my spiritual 
life because my relationship with 
God is now mediated by his Son. 
Before that I was trying to reach an 
awesome reality on my own, and I 
made a lot of errors in judging my 


ports the active life, so that you 
bring to the world, with its issues 
and events that are always in a 
state of change, something that is 
not changing. 

This should not be considered 
complacency, but rather passion 
that is not seasonal in its applica- 
tion. To be able to provide for the 
world and its people with the gifts 
of God, one must learn to be a ve- 


hicle for these things of God. 
R: Have you studied much of St. 
Francis’s life? 


A: A little. The great Franciscan 
story is that one day Francis and 
the boys were sitting around, and 
he said, ‘Well, let’s go down into 
town and preach.” Soon they were 
all marching into town, Francrs 
leading the way. Pretty soon 
they’re in town but nobody is do- 
ing any preaching, and they’re go- 
ing through town, and the boys are 
getting a little worried. 

So they come to the other side of 
town and one of the guys finally 
says, “Hey, Francis, I thought we 
were coming to town to preach” 
And Francis looks at them all and 
says, “Yeah, didn’t you know that’s 
what we were just doing?” 

This is what we’re talking about 
here, just being visible. It’s not al- 
ways what you say or what you are 
doing. The Holy Spirit will con- 
front whom he pleases. It’s our job 
as Christians to be awake with 
God, so that we afford him the best 
opportunity to deal with others. 
(Sept. /Oct. 1978) 


John Lennon on the Jesus Movement 
as it was published (November 1972) 


own ability to do so. Yes, I guess a 


lot has changed. John: Artists always die of drugs, drink and all that. Like Jimi and Ja- 


nis. . . it’s just that they’re so misunderstood and tortured that they 
kill themselves. I refuse to do that. I’ve found the way out. You are here 
... live for today ... minute by minute . . . that’s the essential way—I 
could not live otherwise. You wanna see this! Look (opens magazine) 
this is a note from the Jesus Freaks in America. It says, “Dear John, I’ve 
been through a lot of trips with you and I know that you know where 
it’s at. But the main reason I’m writing to you is to tell you of a friend I 
met last June. He said He is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. I believed 
Him and gave my life to Him. I can see now how He can boast such a 
claim. Since then I’ve heard that you don’t believe in Him, but I can see 
by your eyes that you need Him. Come on home Johnny—Love, A 
Friend 


R: You said you were interested 
in reading political things. Did that 
influence your having been at- 
tracted to the Franciscans instead 
of to some other order? 


A: In a roundabout way, yes. 
The thrust of Franciscanism is that 
the life is divided between two 
modes. One is the contemplative 
mode. which is essentially prayer 
life. The other is an active mode, 
which is person to person—rather 
than the first, which is person to 
God. The contemplative life sup- 


Turner: What do you think of that? 
John: I think they’ve got cheek! 
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Mother Teresa on Poverty 


Radix: What do you see as the 
Christian woman’s response to the 
world’s poverty? 

Mother Teresa: That they should 
come to know Jesus better, and 
that will lead them to love the 
poor. I would like to see equality 
in heart and service. That is the 
special gift of women. But to be 
really equal to each other is to love 
one another. That’s what I call 
equality. 

Love and concern begin at 
home. Then naturally, not by 
force, they will go out. But we 
don’t know our own family unless 
we are awakened and that’s how 
we can see poverty. It’s easy to get 
involved in something far away, 
to send money. But that’s not 
what they need. They don’t need 
pity. If homes are all right, the 
world will be all right. Jesus tells 
us to love our neighbor, not the 
whole world—"as I have loved 
you,” “as the Father has loved 
me.” So the circle is completed. 

If we stay in Jesus, he will allow 
us to bear all the fruit. Such is his 
humility. 

Radix: Why do you choose to 
work among the poorest of the 
poor? 

Mother Teresa: The poor are very 
beautiful people. We will be 
judged by what we have done to 
the poor, by what Christ has said. 
That if we saw them hungry, sick, 
naked, or in prison and didn’t take 
them in, we will be judged as 
treating him in the way we have 
treated the poor. 

(Sept. 1975) 


William Everson 
on Dorothy Day 


One thing that struck me about 
Dorothy was that she was able to 
carry on this extremely radical pro- 
gram under the auspices of the 
Church without coming into con- 
flict with the Church. It took a gen- 
ius and a saint to be able to take 
the kind of radical ideas that she 
espoused through World War II 
and the other wars without being 
censured. The reason she was able 
to do this was her profound humil- 
ity and obedience to her spiritual 
authorities. 

Dorothy had a great sense of hu- 
mor. I remember there was another 
paper, the Brooklyn Tablet, which 
was very conservative. Dorothy 
took the opposite position on al- 
most every issue. Once when she 
was asked if there was any place 
where the Brooklyn Tablet and The 


William Blatty on The Exorcist 


The major theme of The Exorcist is an argument for transcendence in 
a mechanistic universe. The ultimate purpose of the story was to 
show that the real miracle, more incredible than the problem of evil, 
is the possibility of loving as God would love, sacrificially, even to 
the point of death, as the priests in the story did. 


(Feb. 1974) 
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Catholic Worker could meet, she 
said, “Yes, at the table of the Lord.” 
That exemplified the remarkable 
clarity of her priorities. 

When the University of Notre 
Dame awarded Dorothy its highest 
honor in 1972, it was for “comfort- 
ing the afflicted and afflicting the 
comfortable.” 

Dorothy relied on something 
much deeper than ideology. I’ve 
seen her shot down in an argument 
but without effect. With other peo- 
ple involved in social activism it 
happens that if you refute their the- 
ories they no longer have any way 
to proceed. Their ideas are gone, 
and they’re gone. That just wasn’t 
true with Dorothy. You’d beat her 
in an argument and she’d just go 
right on doing what she had been 
doing all along. That was truly one 
of the most impressive things 
about her. 

But certainly the most profound 
thing about Dorothy Day’s Catholic 
Worker was the interlocking of the 
corporeal works of mercy with 
the theme of social justice. There 
was no real program or admin- 
istration, no reserves or _ insu- 
rance. The greatness of Dorothy 
Day and the Catholic Worker move- 
ment was their day-to-day reliance 
on God. 

(Jan./Feb. 1981) 


Keitn Criss 


John Perkins on Forgiving 
White People 


(Perkins remembers recovering from a 
beating from racist white policemen) 


Lying in that hospital bed I had a 
lot of time to think. I thought 
about blacks and whites. About 
how, in a country that claimed to 
stand for “liberty and justice for 
all,” a black man in Mississippi 
could get no justice. I thought 
about how, in Mississippi, “Chris- 
tians” were the most racist whites 
of all. How white preachers were 
in on most of the murders of civil- 
rights leaders. How Sunday-school 
teachers were leading members of 
the Klan. 

I thought of how the white 
“Christian” businessmen — sup- 
ported the whole economic system 
that exploited blacks. I began to 
think that maybe there was only 
one way to go—to give up on 
whites and white Christians and 
just work for me and mine. 

But when I was most tempted to 
give up, about to decide that the 
gospel couldn’t reconcile—at least 
not in Mendenhall, Mississippi— 
two doctors administered healing 
to my spirit as they cared for my 
body: Dr. Joanne Roberts, one of 
the few white persons in the cen- 
ter, and Dr. Sanders, a black, were 
images of hope—living examples 
of reconciliation. 

My hope began to flicker again. I 
thought of the white people in 
Mendenhall who had not bowed 
their knees to Baal. There was Mr. 
Neely, head of the savings and 
loan, who had gotten blacks to 
save there, and blacks had bene- 
fited from it. When many people in 
the civil-rights movement had 
trouble getting credit, Mr. Neely 
never turned his back on us. 

There was Mr. Boyles, who 
carried our insurance. While other 
churches lost their insurance be- 
cause they were working for civil 
rights, we didn’t lose insurance on 
anything—our church building, 
our car, or any of our facilities— 
because Mr. Boyles stuck with us. 


So a few white people in Men- 
denhall stood out as glimmers of 


hope. And even when things 
looked darkest, when I most 
wanted to run, I couldn’t get away 
from my new call—God had called 
me to take the gospel to whites 
too. 

The Spirit of God worked on me 
as I lay in that bed. An image 
formed in my mind: the image of 
the cross. This Jesus knew what I 
had suffered. He understood. He 
cared, because he had_ gone 
through it all himself. 

He too was arrested and falsely 
accused. He too had an unjust 
trial. He too was beaten. Then he 
was nailed to a Cross and killed 
like a criminal. But when he 
looked at the mob who had cruci- 
fied him, he didn’t hate them; he 


loved them. He prayed, 
“Father, forgive them, for 
they do not know what 
they are doing” (Luke 
23:34). 

His enemies hated, but 
he forgave. God wouldn’t 
let me escape that. He 
showed me that however 
unjustly I had been treated, 
in my bitterness and hatred 
I was just as sinful as those 
who had beaten me. And I 
needed forgiveness for my 
bitterness. 

I read Matthew 6:14-15 
again and again in that bed: 
“For if you forgive men for 
their transgressions, your 
heavenly Father will also 
forgive you. But if you do not for- 
give men, then your Father will 
not forgive your transgressions.” 
To receive God’s forgiveness, | 
was going to have to forgive those 
who had hurt me. 

As I prayed, the faces of those 
policemen passed before me one 
by one, and I forgave each one. 
Faces of other white people from 
the past came before me, and I for- 
gave them. I could sense that God 
was working a deep inner healing 
in me that went far back beyond 
February 7, 1970. It went clear 
back to my earliest memories of 
childhood. God was healing all 
those wounds that had kept me 
from loving whites. How sweet 
God’s forgiveness and _ healing 
were. 

(July /August 1982) 


Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen on Self-Image 


We are called by God as individuals with “varieties of gifts, but the 
same Spirit,” and throughout Biblical history we constantly see God 
calling individuals to tasks that transcend the possible limitations of 
age, sex, education, and wealth. To do otherwise ourselves is to risk 
damage to a person’s self image, which is vitally bound up with that 
sense of individual vocation from God. 


(Jan./Feb. 1982) 
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Noel Paul Stookey 
on Bob Dylan 


I arranged to meet Dylan at Wood- 
stock. I just wanted information 
and I was close enough to him to 
be able to ask if I could come up 
and he said, “Sure.” 

I asked him, “Well, all this new 
stuff’s happening, Bob. Where do 
you think it’s at?” “Well, I don’t 
know, where do you think it’s at?” 
he answered. And | replied, “Well, 
blah blah blah Maharishi, and 
blah blah blah eastern mysticism, 
and blah blah blah the Beatles.” 

Then I said, “Whereas your 
songs in the past have always re- 
lated to what’s happening, I don’t 
see you addressing yourself to 
spiritual values. It’s one thing to 
point your finger, and it’s another 
thing to be of encouragement, you 
know. So where is your music tak- 
ing you now?” He said, Well, wait 
till you hear my next album.” The 
album happened to be John Wesley 
Harding, which, up until Slow Train 
Coming, was the most spiritual of 
all his albums. 

In the course of that two-hour 
talk, he said, “You’re from Michi- 
gan, aren’t you?” I said, “Yes.” | 
was surprised he remembered, al- 
though I remembered he was from 
Minnesota. And he asked, “Are 
you going back there soon?” I said, 
“Yeah, I do believe I am.” And he 
said, “Well, go back there a little 
bit earlier than the concert, and 
spend some time walking 
around.” 

That is a very bizarre thing to 
suggest. Almost like something a 
prophet would say. But I filed it 
away and the next thing he asked 
was, “Have you read the Bible?” 
And I said, “No.” And he looked 
at me. It must have taken every 
ounce of kindness in his body at 
that point, but he just said, “I think 
you ought to read the Bible.” Here 
I was, a guy who’s asking what the 
secret of life is, and I hadn’t read 
the handbook. 

(Jan./Feb. 1983) 
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T Bone Burnett 
on Theologians 


Radix: What about your theologi- 
cal views? Have they changed over 
time? 


Burnett: Yes, quite a bit. My early 
theological influences were my par- 
ents. 

Later I started reading Calvinist 
stuff for a couple of years. Then 
Francis Schaeffer, whose writing I 
don’t care much for now at all. I 
tend to think it’s not a good idea to 
try to bring the kingdom of God to 
earth. It’s not a good idea to try to 
codify everything either, or as G. K. 
Chesterton said, “Logic is the natu- 
ral enemy of poetry. The poet 
wants to get his head into the heav- 
ens, while the logician wants to get 
the heavens into his head—until 
his head cracks.” I think almost all 
Calvinists would fall into the cate- 
gory of the logician with his head 
cracked. 


Radix: Where does Chesterton say 
that? 


Burnett: In Orthodoxy. I think it’s in 
the chapter called “The Maniac.” It 
was a major influence on me. Now 
Thomas Merton has become a huge 


influence. Walker Percy was not a 
theologian at all but he also be- 
came a theological influence on me 
in a non-theological way. But G. K. 
Chesterton was one of two or three 
of the greatest apologists of this 
century, if not the greatest. He’s 
the guy that God put on earth to 
beat the counterpoint to George 
Bernard Shaw. 

In the end you can go only so 
far, and theology is what C. S. 
Lewis called a road map, which of 
course is a good thing to have. But 
I’ve been finding much more inspi- 
ration in a lot of other places, like 
in Pablo Neruda and in people 
who look at life in its largeness. 
Theologians often seem to look at 
life and try to shrink it to fit in 
some system. 

I mentioned Merton as a great 
source of inspiration. When the 
second world war broke out, he 
went back to a monastery in Ken- 
tucky and just prayed for the rest 
of the war, which seems like the 
most sane response to that whole 
thing. He was a bon vivant, a man 
of letters, and celebrated. I think 
we're getting close to that kind of 
time again. If I really had the cou- 
rage of my convictions, I just might 
join a monastery. 

(21:3, 1993) 


Wendell Berry on Ecology 


Berry: I think the nature of ecology 
is that you can’t focus on one prob- 
lem. If you focus on soil erosion, 
then you’ve got to think about the 
issue of what a healthy ecosystem 
is, what a healthy watershed is. 
You've got to think about agricul- 
ture, forestry, or whatever the land 
use is in that place. If you think 
about pollution by agricultural 
chemicals, you’ve got to think also 
about what’s happened to the farm 
population, because all those agri- 
cultural chemicals that are pollu- 
tants are being used as substitutes 
for people, for human labor. 


Radix: What is your answer to 
that? 


Berry: There is no one answer. You 
can demonstrate the connections 
sometimes between one problem 
and another, the way I just did, but 
there are no general answers. If 
you've got two problems in one 
place, they’re connected in terms of 
that one place, the conditions of 
that one place. So what you wind 
up with is a lot of local knowledge: 
local history, local community, lo- 
cal economy. 


Radix: Most of us are aware of eco- 
logical problems: the loss of ozone, 
the loss of rainforests, etc. Do you 
see any signs of hope for world 
ecology or for U.S. farming in par- 
ticular? 


Berry: It’s possible to hope if you 
know what good practices are and 
you know that people are using 
them. A few people who are farm- 
ing correctly represent hope. 

I don’t think we are going to see 
impressive changes for the better 
very soon. Things are probably go- 
ing to get a lot worse before they 
will get better. It’s impossible to 
think of the whole continent being 
well farmed with the farmers we 
have available. The agricultural 
population has been too drastically 
reduced. I don’t know if it has been 


catastrophically reduced or not, but 
it may have been. 

If you’re going to have good 
land use, you have to have a suffi- 
cient number of people who know 
how to use the land well and are 
motivated to do so, and are willing 
and able to do so. We don’t have 
those people now. The agricultural 
work force has been destroyed. It’s 
one of the most serious destruc- 
tions we’ve ever committed. No- 
body who understands that de- 
struction can be optimistic about 
the possibilities. 


Radix: But on a personal level, your 
hope is in the fact that a few people 
are doing something. 


Berry: That’s always the basis of 
hope. The basis of hope can’t be 
anywhere else but in the people 
who are maintaining good prac- 
tices. There’s no hope in the gov- 
ernment. The government has no 
idea of what’s involved. The gov- 
ernment is totally committed to 
keeping alive the fiction that all is 
well. That’s what we’re electing our 
politicians for these days: to give us 
this false reassurance that every- 
thing is swell. 


Radix: What about eschatological 
hope? Do you believe there will be 
a new heaven and a new earth? If 
so, how does that belief impact the 
way you relate to the earth now? 


Berry: That is too complicated a 
question for an interview. I’m a crit- 


ical and uneasy reader of the 
Bible—or of some parts of it. The 
conquest of Canaan, for one, 
which is too bloody and self- 
confident, and too likely to have 
set the pattern for our equally 
bloody and _ self-confident con- 
quest of the American Indians. 
Nevertheless, I think I’m fairly 
traditional in my beliefs. Why. 
there should need to be a new 
heaven is not a question I’m quali- 
fied to discuss. There obviously 
needs to be a new earth. The 
whole creation, as St. Paul says, is 
suffering and in need of redemp- 
tion. If it is to be redeemed, that is 
because God loves it, not on the 
condition that it be redeemable, 
but as it is now. If he loves it as it 
is now, we make it worse at our 
peril. 
(19:3, 1990) 


Walter Hearn on Recycling 


When sinful humanity began to 
mess up this beautiful planet he 
gave us for a home, the Creator 
didn’t toss us into the cosmic gar- 
bage can and say “good riddance.” 
He saw the potential in wasted, 
wasteful people. He sent Jesus 
Christ to redeem us, to give us 
“new life” at the cost of his own. 
Because of that divine process, in- 
cluding his resurrection, all Chris- 
tians care about “human ecology.” 
Knowing that God designed peo- 
ple to be like himself, to last for- 
ever, we think of any wasted hu- 
man life as a tragedy. So the most 
important task in the world is to 
help people find new life in Christ. 
Christians give a lot of thought 
to evangelism in an effort to “recy- 
cle” the human spirit. We don’t 
want to be distracted from that. 
But additional thought and effort 
could also redeem the human envi- 
ronment. Recycling material things 
does take a certain amount of our 
time. But practice at it teaches us to 
use more effectively whatever God 
gives us, including time. 
(Jan. 1974) 
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Madeleine L’Engle & 
Luci Shaw on Friendship 


Madeleine: We no longer talk 
about friendship and love; we talk 
about “relationships.” You can 
have a relationship without com- 
mitment but you can’t really have 
friendship or love without commit- 
ment. 


Luci: There’s also a lot of talk 
about “networking.” I suppose 
this is more in professional circles 
where we need information or 
references or technical skills from 
somebody else—I need what you 
have for my benefit. 


Madeleine: How much commit- 
ment, or covenant, is part of friend- 
ship, long-lasting friendship? Does 
it have to be spoken? Does it have 
to be declared? 


Luci: When we were kids, remem- 
ber how friends, as members of a 
secret club, would swear to be 
blood brothers or sisters, maybe 
making a little prick and mixing 
our blood as a kind of intuitive, 
sacramental act? What about when 
we're older? 


Madeleine: It’s anything but a se- 
cret club, but the first time we 


go to Communion together seals it, 
somehow. 


Luci: Taking Communion together, 
and being part of that vast, unseen 
“cloud of witnesses,” puts us ina 
place where friendship is sacred. 
You and I both know what it’s like 
to be part of the “communion of 
saints,” which includes our hus- 
bands who have gone ahead of us. 
We shared that experience in the 
same year, losing our mates to can- 
cer. 


Luci: How much is prayer part of 
friendship? 


Madeleine: A vital part. Not coer- 
cive, manipulative prayer, but of- 
fering, listening prayer. That’s why 
Communion makes so much dif- 
ference. Bread again: the bread 
of life, the nourishment of our 
souls. 


Luci: It makes friendship Trinitar- 
ian, doesn’t it? In receiving Com- 
munion we give ourselves and 
our friendship to God, and God 
gives it back again 100 percent 
whole, and with an added dimen- 
sion, which makes it a Trinitarian 
friendship: two friends, and their 
Maker. 

(23:4, 1995) 


Henri Nouwen on the Eucharist 


Take the Eucharist. A little bit of bread, not enough to take your hunger 
away. A little bit of wine, not enough to take your thirst away. A few 
readings, not enough to take your ignorance away. You stand there in a 
circle and you are poor people. And then you say, “The Lord is in our 


midst.” 


Precisely when we discover our vulnerability in that circle, in the 
community of the faithful, we say, “Here is the Lord. This is the day that 
the Lord has made. He is among us.” That is the spiritual fruit that 
comes among us when we join hands in mutual vulnerability. 


(15:6, 1984) 
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Kathleen Norris on 
Christian Writers 


Emily Dickinson, I guess, would 
be my all-time favorite. Some peo- 
ple say that whether or not she 
was a Christian is debatable. But 
she is one of my favorite Biblical 
interpreters, because in just about 
everything she writes (letters, 
poems, you name it) she refers to 
the Bible, and she uses the Bible in 
very, very lively ways. 

I also like John Donne, his 
poems and his sermons; and I like 
the early monastic writers, like the 
fourth-century people that I quote 
in my book. 

Of contemporary people, I’ve en- 
joyed Mary Gordon, Larry Woi- 
wode, and Ron Hansen. I’m leav- 
ing out a lot of people, but that 
would be a good range. Flannery 
O’Connor, of course. 

Larry Woiwode did an interview 
recently in which he said that The 
Habit of Being was one of his favor- 
ite books. The Habit of Being was 
actually the book that a Benedic- 
tine monk loaned me when I said I 
was sort of interested in religion 
and that I was a writer. He said, 
“Well, here’s this book from the li- 
brary: Read it.” It probably 
changed my life. 

(23371995) 


cs 


Rita Corbin 


Richard Nelson Bolles 
on Vocation 


The first thing I say to people 
when they are job-hunting is that 
they’ve got to take their faith out 
of the closet and work really hard 
on their faith. 

The grace of God and the Holy 
Spirit are always trying to work 
into everyone’s life as much as 
that person will permit. When 
they are faced with a crisis in their 
life, as, for example, when they are 
having to job hunt, they need to be 
sure that their faith is active and 
meaningful. 


problems. Unhappily, I see this 
most of all in the ministry: people 
who say, “I can serve God only ina 
church.” 

Of course that can’t be true. Paul 
was a tentmaker as well as an 
evangelist. Every one of us has to 
have an alternative way to describe 
what it is we want to do for the 
Lord and keep that in the front of 
our mind as we go about our 
search. People who lock them- 
selves into “It’s got to be this and 
only this” have the most trouble 
when they’re dealing with a voca- 
tional crisis. 

(22:4, 1994) 


We’ve got to stop shutting God out of our lives. 


The crisis of job-hunting is often the very time 


when it is most important to be working on that 


issue. 


I always assume that God is pre- 
venient, in the sense of always 
coming toward us. But the recalci- 
trant party in the bargain is, of 
course, us. We’ve got to stop shut- 
ting God out of our lives. 

The crisis of job-hunting is often 
the very time when it is most im- 
portant to be working on that is- 
sue. People tend to say, “Well, I’m 
in the middle of this crisis now, 
and I’ve kind of hung my faith up 
in the closet like an old suit or 
dress—and I know I've got to work 
on that. I’ll do that as soon as I’ve 
got through this crisis.” In other 
words, they set up goals for their 
lives and they make dealing with 
their faith secondary to finding a 
job. 

I’m convinced it’s the opposite 
way around. It’s important that the 
Holy Spirit and they together han- 
dle the vocational crisis in their 
life, whether it is career change or 
job-hunting or both. It is always 
people who have put blinders on 
and said, “Well, this is the only 
thing I want to do,” who have 


Czeslaw Milosz 
on Dostoyevsky 


The book of Job is important in re- 
gard to The Brothers Karamozov, 
even from the point of view of 
construction. In those papers left 
after the father’s death, there is his 
remembrance of how the first 
thing that he understood as a child 
in the church was when the book 


Earl Palmer on Sartre 


of Job was read. The crucial 
problem in The Brothers Karamazov 
is suffering. The pain and suffer- 
ing of human beings are used 
by Ivan Karamazov as an argu- 
ment for the idea that there is no 
God. 

It’s a strange novel, where all 
the good reasons are on _ the 
side of Ivan Karamazov and the 
hero of the poem he composed— 
namely, the Grand Inquisitor. Ra- 
tionally, there is no possible reply 
to them and you remember that 
Christ remains silent a dozen 
times. He kisses the Inquisitor, 
because there is no answer to 
the pain and suffering of the 
world, except for the behavior of 
Job. 

Job rants and raves against God. 
Still he has trust in God as a just 
Being, or as the just Source of be- 
ing. The friends of Job connect evil 
and suffering with guilt. If you 
suffer, you must have been guilty. 
They look for the rational explana- 
tion for suffering and pain, but Job 
does not. 

At last God appears to him 
in the whirlwind but doesn’t 
really answer his question. In- 
stead he invokes his majesty, 
power, and the beauty of created 
things. It is the same _ in The 
Brothers Karamazov. The answer 
is provided not directly, but only 
indirectly. 

(Nov. /Dec. 1981) 


You cannot get away from asking, “Who is God?” I'll prove it to you. 
One of the most celebrated atheists in the 20th century was Jean Paul Sar- 
tre, the father of atheistic existentialism. In his last book, Words: Reminis- 
cences of My Life, Sartre said, “I have often wondered what a love affair I 
might have had with God.” That’s an atheist speaking. 

He also makes a moral observation in that book: “I trust only those 
who trust only in God, and I don’t believe in God.” Try and sort that one 
out. In other words, even the atheist talks about God. 

No matter where one goes one finds these profound questions about 


God. 
(18: 3, 1988) 
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Anne Lamott and the 
Hound Of Heaven 


Lamott: Yes, I had a definite con- 
version, a Damascus road experi- 
ence. I lived in Sausalito but I 
was going over to the Marin City 
flea markets. On weekends I was 
often hung over, and I love flea 
market food when I am _ hung 
over. 

I would hear the choir at this 
funky little Presbyterian church 
singing. I did not believe in Jesus, 
but I have always had a relation- 
ship with God. I had always 
prayed, I had always loved God, 
and read a lot of spiritual stuff, but 
not really Christian stuff. I could 
not for the life of me get that to 
compute. 

Then I started going into the 
church. I would sit in the very 
back and wouldn’t let people 
touch me and I didn’t want people 
to talk to me. I would never stay 
for the sermons, because | didn’t 
want the Jesus part. I liked the 
songs, I liked the prayer, and there 
was a sense of community and ac- 
tivism. It was an activist church. 

Then I started to feel that Jesus 
was after me a little bit, something 
I thought would never happen. I 
thought I wouldn’t have to worry 
about a conversion experience, be- 
cause there was no reason to have 
them. What actually happened 
was, I had had an abortion, and I 
was hemorrhaging. I had been 
very drunk, but I got sober just like 
that. You know the way adrenaline 
can sober you up. 

My self-esteem was so poor— 
this was 1985—that I wouldn’t get 
help. I wouldn’t even call my 
friend Pammy whom I wrote 
about in Operating Instructions. | 
just stayed up, and tried to clean 
up, and take care of myself. I felt 
as if something very bad was hap- 
pening to me physically but that 
something very awful was hap- 
pening inside me too, in my life. I 
was on a downward spiral. 

At about three in the morning, I 
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Leek 


All of my friends were 
left-wing, 

mostly atheists, 

and Jesus would not 
leave. It was really 
awful. 


felt Jesus come into the loft of the 
houseboat, where I had been living 
for a few years. Through the years 
I had always felt my father come 
into the room if I was in real trou- 
ble. But this time I felt Jesus there. 

I thought, “You have got to be 
kidding.” Then he took a seat, kind 
of cross-legged, sort of Indian-like, 
at one corner of the houseboat, and 
I turned to the wall and said out 
loud, “I would rather die.” And I 
really meant it. All of my friends 
were left-wing, mostly atheists, 
and Jesus would not leave. It was 
really awful. 


Radix: You somehow knew it was 
Jesus? 


Lamott: I knew it was Jesus. I 
could tell it was Jesus. He was as 
clear or as real as you are right 
now. I wouldn’t look at him, and I 
turned my back to him, but I could 
tell he was still there. He didn’t 
care whether I responded or not; 
he just showed up. That was the 
visit. 

After that, I felt really confused 
and upset. I went back to church, 


and I still didn’t stay for the ser- 
mon. I just started to get that jun- 
gle-drummy feeling that every- 
where I went the jungle drums 
were beating and he was there. 

This is very blasphemous, but at 
the moment of my conversion—it 
was actually a moment of resigna- 
tion—I said, “F___ it, I quit.” I was 
just so exhausted. I had tried to 
avoid it and then I felt as though, 
“Okay, I’ll open the door,” which 
is the classic imagery. “Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock.” 

So I opened the door and just 
said, “What?” I felt as if I had put 
out food and water, and of course, 
ironically, I was being given food 
and water. From then on I started 
staying through the sermons, but I 
was still drinking. 


Radix: This is shortly after you be- 
gan attending this church? 


Lamott: This is probably a year 
later, and I wasn’t going to the 
church regularly. I was going once 
a month, sometimes twice a 
month. Sometimes I would go for 
15 minutes. I was sick. 

People gave me a wide berth, 
which I appreciated. They didn’t 
crowd me. They didn’t try to con- 
vert me. They didn’t try to con me. 
They didn’t try to get anything out 
of me. They just sort of held a 
space for me to be there, and to get 
involved. 

In fact, I was baptized about six 
months after I got sober, which 
was in July ’86. I didn’t pick the 
music, but they sang “There Is a 
Balm in Gilead,” and that really 
felt like the ultimate truth as I un- 
derstood it. All of a sudden I got 
that voracious hunger you get 
when you’re a baby Christian. 

Then C. S. Lewis started to make 
a little sense to me. It is really hu- 
miliating to be an intellectual who 
was having this experience. I al- 
ways thought it was as if Casper 
the Friendly Savior came to pick 
me. 

(25:17. 1997) 


Dan Ouellette on 
Bobby McFerrin 


As I was preparing to interview 
McFerrin, I listened to The Voice 
several times, and as I did so, a 
strong image kept recurring. In the 
silence before each song, all was 
black—jet black, like endless 
space. When McFerrin pumped 
out notes, the black space became 
filled with colorful balls; each note 
was a different colored ball. 

I mentioned this to him as we 
talked, and he shared with me a 
similar revelation he had when 
writing in his journal. “I was very 
interested in where music came 
from. So I asked myself that 
question. And the answer that 
came out was that music comes 
from darkness, and what is mu- 
sic, but the light. Once a song 
comes, it’s light emerging from 
darkness.” 

It is not at all surprising then 
that McFerrin, the voice and spon- 
taneous, improvisational musical 
creator, is so drawn to the intro- 
duction of the gospel of John, an- 
other of his favorite memorized 
sections of the Bible: “In the begin- 
ning was the Word... In him was 
life, and the life was the light of 
all people. The light shines in the 
darkness, and the darkness has not 
overcome it.” 

(15:15, 1986) 


Jacques Ellul on Scripture 


Laurel Gasque 
on Global Christian Art 


Historically Christianity has 
united with its locale and spoken 
its argot. So much so that it has of- 
ten been considered a European or 
western religion, forgetting its ori- 
gins at the confluence of Asia and 
Africa. 

If we look today at the dispersion 
of Christianity in the world, we see 
that Christianity has migrated. Its 
heartland is no longer Europe or 
the West, but it is moving into Af- 
rica and Asia. It is reinventing it- 
self in Latin America and Eurasia 
(e-g., in the former USSR)”. 

While Christian art in the West 
may appear to be still under siege, 
or even extinct, it is beginning to 
abound in Christian communities 
outside the West, where it speaks 
many distinct languages. Even a 
secular voice such as Time maga- 
zine recognized this when it de- 
voted a 1989 Easter Week article to 


Now, as for Scripture, as for the Bible, that is an essential theological 
question because we are told that, in the Bible, God speaks, God has 
spoken, etc., and that Jesus spoke and never wrote, but that in order to 
keep or preserve his words it was necessary to put them into writing. 
The task of the Christian is to make this Scripture alive anew, not only in 


the sermon, but also in your life. 


As I said earlier, the word and the person are completely linked. You 
simply cannot separate the word from the person. So, when the Chris- 
tian lives from the Bible, the word is transformed anew, and the Scrip- 


ture becomes a living word. 
(19:4, 1990) 


the multiplicity of Christian art 
arising in Africa. 
This is occurring in Asia as well, 


| where the seriousness of intent in 
| this area led almost two decades 


ago to the founding of the Asia 


| Christian Art Association in order 


to encourage, interpret, and docu- 
ment such art. 
(23:2-.1995) 


Eugene Peterson on Poetry 


The poet forces you to do some- 
thing that is very important for 
prayer—slow down. You can’t 
speed-read a poem. You need to 
shift out of your normal asphalt- 
driving-to-work-being-productive 
mentality. 

You need to be submissive to a 
reality you didn’t make. You have 
to read the poem three times be- 
fore you start getting the hang of 
it. It means you aren’t in control of 
it. There is somebody who per- 
ceives some truth that you don’t. 
It’s humbling and maybe even hu- 
miliating. That may be an appro- 
priate way to approach prayer. 

We are unskilled in shifting from 
prose to poetry in our prayers. We 
want to tell God what is going on 
and what we want to happen. We 
are production-oriented and goal- 
oriented. In America we have this 
inordinate emphasis on answered 
prayer. Strange, really. This is not 
a Biblical emphasis. 

Biblical prayers may include, 
“Answer me when I call, O God of 
my right.” But after you get that 
out of your system you forget 
about it. There is little in the Bible 
about answered prayer. There is 
no preoccupation with keeping 
track, with working on a produc- 
tion schedule. 

The final product of prayer is not 
a product, it is belief. The poet 
trains us in that shift of perception 
so we are no longer as interested in 
production. There is a wholly dif- 
ferent way of dealing with lan- 
guage and with your life. Ml 
(20:3,.1991) 
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(Campolo continued) 


What we do is create ministries and 
then spin them off and make them 
independent. Here are our crea- 
tions over the last couple of dec- 
ades: 

A program in Haiti called Be- 
yond Borders—that’s the name of 
the spin-off organization. We prob- 
ably carried it for 15 years, and the 
last five years it’s been on its own. 
Beyond Borders has a network of 
85 small schools in the rural vil- 
lages of Haiti. These are basically 
for kids that you’d have to call 
slave children, children who come 
from families so poor that their 
families have to give them away. 
Those who take them then reduce 
them to slavery. Our classes are 
held in the late afternoon from 
about five to eight-thirty in the eve- 
ning, because the kids have to do 
their slave labor all day. 

Another one of our spin-offs is 
called Mission Year. That’s headed 
up by my son Bart. They make no 
apologies for copying off of the 
Mormons. They’re asking kids to 
drop out of school or take a year 
off. He puts them together in teams 
of six, puts several teams in a city, 
so that there can be a city director 
to provide a support system. These 
teams connect with a church, do 
community service, and do door- 
to-door work. 

Another one of our spin-offs is 
called Urban Promise. Many have 
considered this one of the best ur- 
ban programs in America. It’s lo- 
cated in Camden, New Jersey. Ur- 
ban Promise has a full-time staff of 
about 30 workers, maybe 40 work- 
ers. But during the summer, with 
college volunteers coming in to 
give their summers, it blooms up to 
about 200 full-time workers. They 
work in nine different neighbor- 
hoods and do the usual things that 
are done in urban ministries: 
They’ve started some small busi- 
nesses; they run a summer camp 
for close to 1,000 children all sum- 
mer long; they run after-school pro- 
grams for hundreds of kids, cultu- 
ral-enrichment programs for high 
school kids. 

The next spin-off is in education. 
We have nurtured three alternative 
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schools into existence: one in Phila- 
delphia that has about 300 stu- 
dents, called Cornerstone Christian 
Academy. Then there are two 
other schools in Camden. One is 
an elementary school, and it’s only 
gotten to the first grade so far with 
about 100 children. 

We have the first (at this point) 
100-percent-successful program in 
education for urban kids who are 
flunking out of school. That’s a 
strong statement, 100 per cent. 
We've taken kids who were in 
high school, and who were miss- 
ing school more days than they 
were attending, and who were 
flunking just about everything— 
pulled them out of school, put 
them in small groups of five and, 
using home-schooling materials 
and relatively inexperienced teach- 
ers, lay people, to teach them. 

The kids who graduated this 
year were reading on a fifth grade 
level two years ago. They passed 
their high-school equivalency test 
and every single one of them is en- 
rolled in college for the fall. Afri- 
can-American kids from what, the 
New York Times says, is the worst 
school system in America. So those 
are some of our spin-off programs. 


Radix: Terrific. One final question. 
You’ve written 25 books, and I’m 
wondering what your next writing 
project is going to be. 


Campolo: I am just about finish- 
ing a book right now—you’ll like it 
in light of this interview—entitled 
The Faith-Based Revolution in the 
City. What it is is a survey of what 
is possible for the Christian com- 
munity to do to transform a city. 
The book is an attempt to say, 
“There are good things happening 
all over the country.” In one city 
people are doing economic devel- 
opment. Up in Boston under Eu- 
gene Rivers they’ve developed a 
tremendous program for gang con- 
trol. In other cities they’ve done 
work with pregnant mothers. 
What’s never been done is bring- 
ing all those programs together in 
one place to bring about social, po- 
litical, educational change on a 
massive scale. Now the important 


thing is that I’ve talked Eastern 
College into establishing an urban 
campus for no other purpose than 
to see if we can do everything in 
one place and affect the society 
with everything from changing so- 
cial policy to micro-economic de- 
velopment. This program opens 
up in September, and the book is 
about all the programs that are 
working, all the programs that are 
bringing about success, with a the- 
ology to undergird all that, and a 
projection of what it is possible to 
do. It’s being published by West- 
minster-Knox Press. It ought to be 
out within a couple of months: 


Radix: We'll look for it. Thank 
you. & 


(St. Francis continued) 


stark physical life, even Francis be- 
lieved that the ecclesiastical vessels 
used on the altar during Mass 
should be made of precious materi- 
als. 

It’s fitting that these objects from 
Saint Francis’s home town bring 
their complex history to San Fran- 
cisco, a sister city thousands of 
miles away. The “Treasury of Saint 
Francis of Assisi” exhibit invites us 
to engage with these beautiful arti- 
facts from a particular moment in 
church history, and to consider the 
power of art to connect us to our 
ancestors in faith. 

It also invites us to consider the 
contradictions implicit in the life of 
the saint the church calls “the little 
man of Assisi”: a wealthy son, 
who, although he chose poverty, 
through the influence of his life 
sparked the creation of art objects 
worthy of royalty. @ 


Kate Madden Yee is a free-lance writer 
with a master’s degree in non-fiction writ- 


ing. 


“The Treasury of Saint Francis of As- 
sisi” will be at the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honor, San Francisco, 
July 24-November 14, 1999. One dollar 
from each Legion of Honor admission 
fee will be donated to the Basilica di 
San Francesco di Assisi to support res- 
toration efforts. 


POETRY 


In this issue we reprint poems from each of 
the three gifted people who’ve been Radix 
poetry editors over the years. 


Orienting 


This night is multi-leveled. 

By that I mean I am sliced 

in layers, walking the beach path 
at eleven p.m. Scattered high— 
broken glass on an infinite 
parking lot—the stars seem 
sharp enough to scratch my eyes. 
Lower down the tops of trees, 
dark and undifferentiated, 

boil like a line of low clouds. 
And there between the trees 

the horizon glitters, a silver lip 
between earth and heaven. 


Around me at body level fog settles 
in strips thick as bandages, 

drifting between me and my feet 

so that every step I take 

hides from me. I am divided, myself 
from myself, like one of Escher’s 
spiral people unfurling in 

a ribbon. I peer through aqueous air, 
shivering with paradox: seeing so far, 
hesitating so near. 


But this is a universe that grinds 

at glib appearances. Gravity 

pulls at me relentlessly 

through my soles. Infinity beckons. 
And when a wedge of air, silent 

as Spirit, like a knife from the Sound 
cuts across the marshes, it peels back 
the cataract of fog almost surgically. 
Gauze rolls off in layers until 

I am joined again, moving ahead, foot 
by foot, steering both by the stars 
and the stones on the path. 


—Luci Shaw 
Written at Orient, Long Island, August 1990 
(21:2, 1992) 


Losses 


Once where there was ocean 
I watched sun melting early frost 
off the windshields of night cars, 
off the innocent too late roses 
on my trellis. 
Here the city sunsets come too early 
and I am wreathed by evenings; 
last night Isaw you again 
ghost pale, shivering into my sleep. 
This morning that tree outside, 
a western one whose name 
I don’t know, 
like all the birds and bushes here, 
brushes like our hungry cats 
against this telephone pole. 
They’ll cut the tree down soon 
thinking its branching health, 
sickled leaves, 
a danger. 
When I could not sleep 
I watched the storm-sway 
of tree and pole, 
sweep of leaf against steel, 
specters under streetlight. 
Our miles of voices are reasons 
for the loss of trees; 
this nameless apparition, 
wraith returned, 
bends in a gust, shrugs limbs 
in the night. 


—Laurie C. Zimmerman 
(14:6, 1983) 


Reprise 
(on Richard Dawkins’s The Blind Watchmaker) 


In the beginning, Genesis begins 

With purpose, love, and power intertwined 
Combatting mythic amateurs. God wins, 

To set the future stage for humankind: 

Seeking power to boast of, Adam sins. 

That ancient urge, extensively refined, 

Recurs as Dawkins gazes through his lens, 

Sees no purpose, calls his Maker blind. 

With “lucky stars” again controlling men’s 
Contingence—in at least poor Richard’s mind— 
The Logos who dwelt among us surely grins, 

A Watchman over creatures he designed. 

All science depends, when push has come to shove, 
On human persons, born through acts of love. 


—Walter R. Hearn 
(2271,.1993) 
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Radix Retrospective Authors 


Wendell Berry is a poet, novelist, and essayist whose 
books include What Are People For? 

William Blatty is the author of The Exorcist. 

T Bone Burnett is a musician whose albums include 
Truth Decay. 

Dorothy Day founded the Catholic Worker movement. 
Fyodor Dostoyevsky is the author of Crime and Punish- 
ment, 

Bob Dylan is a musician whose albums include Slow 
Train Coming. 

Jacques Ellul is author of The Technological Society and 
many other books. He was interviewed by Sharon Gal- 
lagher and Woodruff Minor. 

William Everson was a poet who wrote The Crooked Lines 
of God. 

Sharon Gallagher is editor of Radix and associate director 
of New College Berkeley. Unless otherwise indicated in- 
terviews were done by her. 

Laurel Gasque is an art historian and past president of 
CIVA. 

David Gill is an ethics professor at North Park College, 
Chicago, and author of The Opening of the Christian Mind. 
Arlo Guthrie is a musician who starred in the movie 
Alice’s Restaurant. 

Walter Hearn is a biochemist and poet who authored Be- 
ing a Christian in Science. 

Anne Lamott’s books include Traveling Mercies. 


Madeleine L’Engle is the author of A Wrinkle in Time and 
many other books. 

John Lennon was a musician and member of the Beatles. He 
was interviewed by Steve Turner. 

Kathleen Norris’s books include Amazing Grace. 

Henri Nouwen’s books include Gracias. 

Richard Nelson Bolles’s books include What Color Is Your 
Parachute? 

Czeslaw Milosz is a Nobel-prize winning poet and professor 
emeritus at UCB. 

Dan Ouellette is the author of The Volkswagen Bug Book. 

Earl Palmer’s books include Love Has Its Reasons. 

John Perkins is the author of Let Justice Roll Down and the 
founder of Voice of Calvary. 

Eugene Peterson’s books include The Message. He was inter- 
viewed by Mark Lau Branson. 

Mother Teresa was the founder of the Little Sisters of Charity 
in Calcutta, India. 

Jean-Paul Sartre was a philosopher, novelist, and playwright. 
Francis Schaeffer was the founder of L’Abri Fellowship and 
author of The God Who Is There. 

Luci Shaw is the author of Polishing the Petoskey Stone and 
many other books. 

Jack Sparks co-authored Letters to Street Christians. He is cur- 
rently a seminary professor in Goleta, CA. 

Mary Stewart Van Leeuwen is author of Gender and Grace and 
a psychology professor at Eastern College. 

Noel Paul Stookey is Paul of Peter, Paul, and Mary and heads 
the group, Band and Bodyworks. 

Laurie Zimmerman is an educator and poet. 
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The 1999 Berkeley Veritas Forum 
“Let There Be Light” 


When: October 21, 22, 23, 24; (Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday) 

What: A four-day series of lectures, discussions, music, film, drama, worship, and social gatherings that will 
bring the claims of Jesus to the university. All are welcome. 

Who: 

Thur: Tony Campolo, sociology professor at Eastern College and renowned author (First Presbyterian Church 
of Berkeley, Dana @ Channing) 

Fri: Condoleezza Rice, political science professor and outgoing provost at StanfordUniversity 

(2050 Valley Life Science Bld., UCB campus) 


Sat: Broadway actor Bruce Kuhn, cast member of Broadway “Les Miserables” (Playhouse, UCB campus) 


SCHEDULE 


Thursday Oct. 21 


7:00 Interpraise, Tony Campolo (First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley) 
Friday Oct. 22 


Seminars (Wheeler Hall, UCB campus) 
3:15-4:15 


Doug Bunnell—Truth and Suffering: A Journey in Job 

Carrie Bare—Shame and Grace 

Bonnie Rauscher—Hope for the Millennium? 

Bruce McCluggage—Where Theism and Postmodernism Collide 
David Roundy—Truth and a Physicist 


4:30-5:30 


Dr. Mark Labberton—Life in Frankenstein 

Dr. Jed Makosco—Life: Chance or Design? 

Dr. Susan Phillips—Forging Community in the Crucible of College 
Diane Bisgeier and Stephen Katz—Jewish Views of Jesus 


7:00 p.m.—Condoleezza Rice 
9:00—Concert 


Saturday, October 23 


12:30-3:30 Film: The Thin Red Line screening and discussion with Sharon Gallagher 
(First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley, College Lounge) 

4:00-5:30 Panel: Finding God on Campus with Diane Bisgeier, Margee Curran and LocTa 
(First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley, College Lounge) 

7:00 p.m.—Bruce Kuhn, The Accounts of Luke (The Playhouse, UCB campus) 

9:30: —Concert 


Sunday, October 24 
4:00—Drama: Out of the Whirlwind 
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Sponsors: 

CCC, First Presbyterian Church of Berkeley, Compassion International, InterVarsity, New College Berkeley, 
Radix magazine, Westminster House, Veritas Fellowship (GCF), AACF, ABSK, CFC, EFC, FICB, ICU, UiC 
For more information check the New College Berkeley web-site at www.gtu.edu/Centers / NCB 
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In the questions we are called to raise and the issues we face, we realize that we are called to be a people radically set apart 
from the world system because of our rootedness in Christ. Jesus Christ is our base for analysis, our measure of truth, our 
hope for living. 


Notes from the Catacombs/As a song reminds us, “Time keeps on slipping into the future.” In our first issue of 
the year 2000, we’re looking at the end of time, the meaning of time, and the shape of the future. N. T. Wright 
discusses the apocalyptic impulse and a Christian way to celebrate the new millennium (p.4). As a Christian 
and a scientist, Walt Hearn thinks about ways of understanding reality (p.7). Madeleine L’Engle reflects on the 
nature of time and how we can make the most of it (p.12). Tom Sine looks at what’s ahead in the 21st century 
and encourages the church to prepare for it (p.16). With hope for the coming year—Sharon 
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Meditation 


TO Fac e 
West 


or a oe 
a RS Se 


Frederick Buechner 


Eternity is not endless time or the opposite of time. 
It is the essence of time. 

If you spin a pinwheel fast enough, all its colors blend into a single color, white, 
which is the essence of all the clots of the spectrum combined. 

If you spin time fast enough, time-past, time-present, and time-to-come all blend 
into a single timelessness or eternity, which is the essence of all times combined. 

As human beings we know time as a passing of unrepeatable events, in the course of 
which everything passes away—including ourselves. 

As human beings, we also know occasions when we stand outside the passing of 
events and glimpse their meaning. Sometimes an event occurs in our lives (a birth, a 
death, a marriage—some event of unusual beauty, pain, joy) through which we catch a 
glimpse of what our lives are all about and maybe even what life itself is all about, and 
this glimpse of “what it’s all about” includes not just the present but the past and fu- 
ture too. 

Inhabitants of time that we are, we stand on such occasions with one foot in eternity. 
God, as Isaiah says (57:15), “inhabiteth eternity” but stands with one foot in time. The 
part of time where he stands most particularly is in Christ, and thus in Christ we catch 
a glimpse of what eternity is all about, what God is all about, and what we ourselves 


are all about too. 


Reprinted from Wishful Thinking: A Theological ABC, published by Harper & Row. 
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Millennial Madness 
An Interview with N. T. Wright 


Albrecht Diirer’s Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 


N. T. Wright is the Dean of Lichfield Cathedral, in England. He ts the author of many 
books including The Millennium Myth and Jesus and the Victory of God. 


Radix: Why do you think there’s such a fascination with the apocalyptic among so many Chris- 
tians? Among American Christians it goes back (at least) to Hal Lindsey’s book The Late Great 
Planet Earth, which sold more than a million copies, and got everyone excited about matching 
verses in the book of Revelation with current events. 


N. T. Wright: The fascination with apocalyptic comes and goes in waves throughout church his- 
tory. Sometimes it seems that people lurch toward the belief that the world will soon come to an 


end when their earthly circum- 
stances are hopeless. “This world 
is not my home—I’m just a-passin’ 
through” is what you’d expect 
from a slave with no hope of free- 


dom. But at other times, as in to- 
day’s America, the people who 
wallow in end-of-the-world specu- 
lation (see the new Schwarzeneg- 
ger movie!) are better fed, housed, 
and entertained than any previous 
civilization. 

So, clearly outward circum- 
stances are not the defining factor. 
You could even argue it the other 
way: believing that the world will 
soon end absolves you from trying 
to do anything about its present 
ills, which is a convenient doctrine 
for a civilization whose wealth 
produces by-products such as acid 
rain and third-world debt. 

Of course, many Americans 
don’t realize that this end-of-the- 
world fascination is not shared by 
all their fellow Christians even in 
their own country. As with so 
many things, it’s easy in a vast and 
successful country like the U.S. to 
forget that there are many, many 
people out there—including the 
majority of Christians in the world 
—who look at things very differ- 
ently. 

The popularity of Hal Lindsey’s 
work may conceivably have had 
something to do with people living 
in a post-Hiroshima age, suddenly 
aware that humans had the power 
to blow up their planet. Lindsey’s 
prophecies didn’t come true, of 
course, but it hasn’t stopped peo- 
ple reinventing new scenarios, es- 
pecially with the year 2000 coming 


up. 


Radix: Is there a better way to 
read apocalyptic Scripture? 


Wright: Biblical apocalyptic writ- 
ing regularly uses cosmic imagery 
(the sun being darkened, stars fall- 
ing from heaven, etc.) to refer to 
what we think of as space-time 
events of great importance and to 
invest them with their theological 
(or “heavenly”) significance. Thus 
Isaiah says that the sun will be 


darkened, the stars will fall... and 
he is talking about the fall of Baby- 
lon, the great world empire of the 
day. Jesus used it in the same way, 
to talk about the fall of Jerusalem— 
although a long tradition of read- 
ing Mark 13 has assumed he meant 
the end of the world. 


Radix: Is there a sense in which the 
millennium celebration is a specifi- 
cally Christian event? 


Wright: The millennium is a specif- 
ically Christian celebration, cer- 
tainly. It’s Jesus’ birthday and, if 
you take that away, it’s pointless. 
When the calendar was reinvented 
to put Jesus’ birth at its start, it was 
a way of saying that Jesus was 
Lord and that Caesar wasn’t— 
since the previous calendar had 
been based on the rule of Diocle- 
tian, one of the greatest Roman em- 
perors, and one of the greatest per- 
secutors of Christians. 

The original dating scheme, how- 
ever, wouldn’t have seen 2000 as 
the millennium. There. wasn’t a 
year “0,” so the new millennium 
actually starts in 2001. The early 
Christians wouldn’t have seen Jan- 
uary 1 as New Year’s Day; for 
them, the key date was March 25th, 
supposedly when Jesus was con- 
ceived, exactly nine months before 
Christmas. So March 25, 2001, 
would have been their millennial 
date. But in any case, Jesus was al- 
most certainly born in about 4 B.C., 
so we've actually missed the real 
date. 


Radix: As we reach the end of the 
20th century in the year 2000, mod- 
ernism seems to have run its 
course. Do you see that as a good 
thing? 


Wright: The decline of modernism 
had to happen. It has been an arro- 
gant movement, exploiting and 
condescending to other civiliza- 
tions and world views. Postmoder- 
nity has been right to point this 
out. The great gains of modernity, 
however—including a heightened 
awareness of history—should not 


Believing that 
the world will 
soon end can 
absolve you 
from doing 
anything about 


its present ills. 
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be lost in the quicksands of post- 
modernity. We can’t stop where 
we are right now; we have to go on 
to post-postmodernity. 


Radix: What are the particularly 
difficult challenges that postmod- 
ernity makes to the church? 


Wright: Postmodernity challenges 
the church by saying that all big 
stories, not just those of modern- 
ism, are power-plays. At the same 
time, of course, postmodernity has 
one big story of its own. The chal- 
lenge to the church is to rediscover 
that its own great story is a love- 
story, not a power-play, and to tell 
that story in ways that show it’s 
about love, not power. Postmoder- 
nity, with its relentless hermeneu- 
tic of suspicion, can’t fit love into 
its system. That’s its Achilles heel. 


Radix: At the end of your book The 
Millennium Myth you offer a con- 
crete and surprising suggestion for 
a way the millennium might be 
celebrated in a particularly Chris- 
tian way.Would you describe that? 


Wright: The most important Mil- 
lennium project is the Jubilee 2000 
movement, seeking to remit the 
hopelessly unpayable debts of the 
third world. The movement cen- 
ters on a serious, economically 
well thought out, proposal by 
which the major crippling debts of 
those countries can be set aside 
once and for all, within a scheme 
where they won’t then at once 
slide back into debt again. That is, 
it will be an economic program 
that will get their own economies 
going, which will be good for us 
all. This is enormously exciting; it’s 
gaining ground with every summit 
conference; but perhaps surpris- 
ingly, or not, American Christians 
have so far seemed slow to come 
on board, even though the major- 
ity of their brother and _ sister 
Christians in the world are radi- 
cally affected by debt. 
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The central problem is that, un- 
like individuals, countries can’t de- 
clare bankruptcy and start over, so 
they are now paying multiple com- 
pound interest on loans taken out 
by previous corrupt governments 
and rulers, often for their own 
pleasure. It’s a complex situation, 
and the proposals take full account 
of those complexities, but at its 
heart it’s very, very simple: God 
did not intend his children to live 
this way, and Jesus’ birthday is a 
great time to put it right. 


Radix: As you look around the 
world today, what gives you hope? 


Wright: My hope is built on the 
resurrection of Jesus, not on any- 
thing in the world today. But there 
are signs of resurrection all over 
the place in our world. And one of 
them, frankly, is the willingness of 
Christians to see that, if apocalyptic 
is about God doing dramatic things 
within our world and in space-time 
history, not just to end it all, and if 
the birth of Jesus was itself in that 
sense an apocalyptic event, we 
should celebrate it. To remit third- 
world debt would be a much, 
much bigger event than the fall of 
the Berlin Wall. It would send a 
message around the world that Je- 
sus is Lord, and the gods of money, 
power, and war (which all go to- 
gether—lots of third-world debt 
was borrowing our money to buy 
our armaments), are not. In Biblical 
language, I think the sun, moon, 
and stars would dance for joy. 


, 


Apocalyptic 

is about 

God doing 
dramatic things 
within our world 
and in space-time 
history, not 

just to end 

it all. 


Faith, Science (and a Little Poetry) 


for a New Millennium 


Walter R. Hearn 


was hoping that before the end of the sec- 
ond millennium of the Christian era I might get 
my act together, maybe even “get organized.” I see 
I’m not going to make it. 
In the new millennium, though, I do expect to get a 
hearing aid and maybe get on the internet. And I ex- 
pect to die. 


Almost everyone born in one decade dies in an- 
other decade. Hundreds of millions of people, includ- 
ing my own parents, were born in one century and 
died in the following one. Fewer of us get to die ina 
different millennium. It’s sort of an honor. 

So, I’ve given the matter some thought, though I 
don’t need Y2K or Y2K + 1 to remind me of time’s 
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At its heart, science is not an institution but a lot of committed 


individuals working with others of like mind to try to understand 


how the world works. 


passage. Recalling technological changes I’ve lived 
through is enough to do that. When I was a kid, milk 
and soda pop came in glass bottles. There were pas- 
senger trains but no Interstate highways. Airplanes 
were propeller-driven and I would run outside to 
look up when I heard one overhead. It was a time be- 
fore paperback books, let alone television or comput- 
ers. 

Ideas have changed, too. The South, where I grew 
up, was racially segregated by law. Southern politi- 
cians were almost always Democrats. Parents trusted 
the public schools to do well by their children. Di- 
vorce was a scandal. The Depression lingered on peo- 
ple’s minds. Social Security and Medicare didn’t ex- 
ist. It wasn’t the worst of times, but it had its flaws. 

One major flaw was World War II, which swept 
me out of college and accelerated my spiritual 
growth, so to speak. The Savior to whom I had 
trusted my life in childhood saw me through that 
mess, so I counted on him to stick with me as I 
plunged back into college, got a Ph.D., and became a 
practicing biochemist. 

Among my earliest discoveries as a fledgling scien- 
tist was the practical value of getting together with 
other Christians in the same profession. Without 
such personal contact I might have begun to doubt 
God’s calling. Neither the church nor the laboratory 
warmly welcomed those who claimed membership 
in both communities. For an evangelical Christian to 
be drawn into science was considered unusual, al- 
most bizarre. It’s different now. A 1998 Newsweek 
cover story on “Science Finds God” showed little 
cynicism toward believing scientists. 

For years I could name less than a handful of sig- 
nificant books on the interplay of science and Chris- 
tian faith. Now there are so many that it’s impossible 
to read them all, difficult even to compile an up-to- 
date bibliography. The study of “science and relig- 
ion” has become academically respectable. A 1996 
reference work published by the John Templeton 
Foundation now lists dozens of organizations de- 


voted to science and religion, as well as hundreds of 
contemporary scholars who write on the subject. Not 
all are followers of Jesus Christ, of course, but many 
are. 

The 1999 winner of the Templeton Prize for 
Progress in Religion was Ian Barbour, a physicist- 
turned-theologian. His 1966 book, Issues in Science 
and Religion, did for the church as a whole what 
chemist-turned-theologian Bernard Ramm did for 
evangelicals in 1954 with The Christian View of Science 
and Scripture. Barbour, who has continued to publish 
in the field (e.g., Religion and Science, 1997), has given 
a million dollars of his Templeton prize money to 
the Center for Theology and the Natural Sciences, af- 
filiated with Berkeley’s Graduate Theological Union. 
The Center offers courses on science and religion to 
seminary students, sponsors lectures and confer- 
ences, and administers some major programs funded 
by the Templeton Foundation. 

At times I worry about some of the efforts to 
integrate theological and scientific insights. I am 
particularly dubious about weaving together 
abstract theology and speculative scientific theo- 
ries. Could a_ theology as_ sophisticated as 
even quantum mechanics prove helpful to the 
church, acceptable to scientists, or a blessing to the 
world? 

I know of a remarkable program offering cash 
awards for innovative courses on science and relig- 
ion. It requires.a religious focus on theological rather 
than ethical issues, and insists that science be given 
greater weight than technology. Would such a 
course get to the heart of the matter? 

Last year I attended an academic conference called 
“Mind Matters.” Sitting next to a quizzical physicist, 
I heard a philosopher-theologian expound on a non- 
reductionist physicalist view of how neurobiology 
works when we think about God. The country in 
which the conference was held (and in which Chris- 
tianity and science both flourish) was, at the time, in- 
flicting billions of dollars of damage on a much 
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weaker country, using the latest scientifically de- 
signed “smart bombs.” 

That day my mind focused on the extent to which 
this interdisciplinary effort would matter to the aver- 
age citizen of either country. A poem gradually took 
shape in my neurons. Actually it developed a more 
sardonic voice than I had intended “in the begin- 
ning” (a tension also familiar to the Creator of us all). 
The cynical citizen of my sonnet had been exposed to 
both theology and science: he began by upgrading a 
Scripture verse with the latest fashion in theoretical 
thought. Then he accused both the institutional 
church and institutional science of having had ample 
opportunity to bring blessing to the world—and 
blowing it: 


Never Mind 


What shall it profit us to gain it all 

et, grasping Grand Unified Theory, grope 

For faith in God as temporal curtains fall? 

We value power over love and hope. 

I doubt the Fathers reckoned with sin’s wages, 
First setting foot on Emperor’s slippery slope— 
Until Christ’s image was graved across the ages 
By iron-clad armies sent by satined Pope. 
Astronomers then had their say, but none foresaw 
In mind’s blind eye such overweening scope 

For science— til desert vision, deadly, raw, 

And brilliant, mushroomed up from isotope. 
Knowledge increases; who knows what we'll find? 


That’s progress, is it not? Oh, never mind. 


War has certainly flawed many centuries, and mili- 
tary metaphor has muddled many a mind. As the 
19th century gave way to the 20th, the church and 
science were constantly pictured as warring against 
each other. Prominent writers perpetuated that myth, 
probably hoping, after centuries of religious hege- 
mony, to hasten domination of western thought by 


the scientific outlook. The actual relations were by 
no means always hostile, but to most people, that’s 
how science and religion got separated. 

As a young biochemist I frequently heard that 
“95 per cent of all scientists who have ever lived are 
alive today.” (Seldom mentioned was the fact that 
most of them were working directly or indirectly 
for the military.) At any rate, the scientific enter- 
prise is a relatively new phenomenon in human af- 
fairs. Amazing: the 50-year span since my Ph.D. 
covers an eighth of the entire history of modern sci- 
ence. 

The beginning of the third millennium C.E. in 
2001reminds us that the Christian enterprise has 
been underway much longer than the scientific en- 
terprise. The church has had five times as long to 
make mistakes and learn from them. Most of the 
church’s mistakes followed the conversion of Em- 
peror Constantine in 323 A.D. Christianity had 
thrived for nearly three and a half centuries before 
getting entangled with political forces and letting 
lust for status detract from its love for truth. 

Now that science has thrived for about the same 
length of time, cracks in its edifice have begun to 
show up—often for the same reason. To hear some 
scientists tell it, what science needs is always more 
research money from the federal government. Many 
observers see deeper problems, citing conflicts—or 
even a crisis—in values. Scientific work depends on 
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The personal aspect of all knowledge, however obtained, means 


that a true integration of science and religious faith is likely to 


take place only within a life. 


shared values such as honesty and fairness, which an 
objective science cannot generate. Realizing this, and 
seeing that incidents of scientific misconduct have at- 
tracted the attention of the public (and of Congress), 
scientific societies and the National Academy of Sci- 
ences have begun publishing ethical guidelines. 

In my view, the best way to put science and faith 
back together will also help put science back on its 
feet. At its heart, science is not an institution but a lot 
of committed individuals working with others of like 
mind to try to understand how the world works. 
What science really needs is an influx of young peo- 
ple of faith who will bring the values taught by Jesus 
into the practice of science. Churches need to encour- 
age their best and brightest youth to consider science 
as a potential vocation. A disheartened science needs 
them. 

Scientists must also grapple with problems arising 
from some of their phenomenal successes. Even in an 
age of supercomputer storage and retrieval, a stag- 
gering amount of data is generated by, say, the Hu- 
man Genome Project. The year 1999 has seen dra- 
matic acceleration of the timetable for completing the 
3 Gb (gigabase) human DNA sequence. By the spring 
of Y2K, 90 per cent of the three billion nucleotide se- 
quences of the genome should already be available as 
a working draft. The international sequencing con- 
sortium has an unswerving commitment to finish the 
job to an accuracy of at least 99.99 per cent. 

I remember writing a poem not long after the dis- 
covery that one kind of RNA serves as an intermedi- 
ate “messenger” from DNA to ribosomal protein fac- 
tories in the cell. I played on that word messenger 
both as a meaning of the Biblical word angel and as 
an information-bearing molecule of ribonucleic acid. 
In our modern environment of information overload, 
more choices are forced on all of us, not merely on 
the harried research scientist of my sonnet. What 
questions are worthy of our full attention, for exam- 
ple, and even what types of questions? Are scientific 
questions the most important ones? 


Angels and RNA 
The limitations of my mind require 
Forgetfulness, a planned abandonment 
Of territory, retreat under fire— 
Brain bombarded by what we invent, 
Discover, conceptualize. Seminars 
I often skip, unless the speaker’s topic 
Startles me, like seeking life on Mars 
Or setting forth some bold submicroscopic 
Answer to a question I really care 
About: What causes cancer, for instance. Then 
I make room, and age-old problems haven’t a 
prayer, 
Like the number of angels on that ancient pin. 
Yet, recurring patterns sometimes can be seen: 


How many messengers now dance upon one gene? 


In the first of his “Choruses from the Rock,” T. S. 
Eliot mourned “the knowledge we have lost in infor- 
mation” and “the wisdom we have lost in knowl- 
edge.” 

As science pushes forward, its frontier becomes a 
larger and larger boundary with ignorance. In Eliot’s 
haunting words, “All our ignorance brings us nearer 
to death, /But nearness to death no nearer to God.” 

Some very bright people are hoping to forge a 
synthesis of cutting-edge scientific findings with the 
best of theological thinking. I wish them well, but 
my hope lies in a different direction. My hope lies in 
Jesus Christ. 
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I am convinced that my personal encounter with 
the resurrected Christ brings me as near to God as I 
can come in this life. Knowing God is more like 
knowing another living person than like dissect- 
ing acadaver or deconstructing a theology. As a 
way of gaining knowledge, trusting someone dif- 
fers profoundly from staying aloof from the data 
one is collecting, as a scientist must do. To get ac- 
quainted with God, faith, another word for trust, is 
the methodology of choice. 

But . . . doesn’t science give us the most reliable 
knowledge of the world around us? Of course, but 
observing the created world can get us only to the 
“eternal power and divine nature” of its Creator. 
Knowing even that much about God is not the same 
as knowing God “in person.” 

But . . . if one kind of knowing, faith, comes from 
putting ourselves into the situation, and the other 
kind, science, comes from keeping ourselves out of it 
as much as possible, how can those two kinds of 
knowledge ever be brought together? Good question. 

For me the answer lies in a point emphasized by 
chemist-turned-philosopher Michael Polanyi: All 
knowledge, even the most mathematically abstract, is 
personal. That is, it must be possessed by a living per- 
son. Suppose a scientist makes a discovery and de- 
posits her information in a journal; that information 
does not function as knowledge in my life until I re- 
trieve it, possess it, and can act on it. 

To me, that personal aspect of all knowledge, how- 
ever obtained, means that a true integration of sci- 
ence and religious faith is likely to take place only 
within a life. As a believer I can be as thoroughly at 
home with my moral obligation to my Creator, kin- 
ship with fellow creatures, and love for my heavenly 
Father as I am with a technical description of my hu- 
man personhood. 

Trying to bring science and religion together in a 
logic-tight philosophical analysis seems to me to be 
opting in advance for one kind of knowledge over 
another. The suggestion that I cannot leave myself 
out of the total picture may be less rationally sat- 
isfying and is certainly messier. But that’s the way 
life is. 

Here’s the way life looks to one believer who hap- 
pens to know some biochemistry. He’s obviously 
had some practice at bringing together his scien- 
tific understanding and Biblical understanding. He 
-nows how to humble himself before the Creator 
and to see himself as part of the creation. He 
knows how to pray, and how to think both ana- 
lytically and devotionally, even about impending 
death: 


A Psalm of Almost Solomon 
This bit of flesh, dynamic turbulence 
Of enzymes, hormones, functioning as me— 
Improbable summation of events 
Implicitly alive because of Thee— 
Shall its inevitable anthems raise 
To Thee, Designer of attractive force 
Of atoms, giving precedence to praise 
Where praise is ultimately due: its Source. 
O God of complex systems, God of all, 
I praise Thee with but dim imagination; 
Help me to worship in this crumbling hall, 
Lest Hallelujah lose in my translation. 
Phenomena that know your time shall end— 


Fantastic that you call your Maker friend! 


When I wrote that sonnet I was half the age I am 
now. I wasn’t thinking of death as affording a great 
coming together. But when my time comes, as they 
say, it will be integrated into the “deep time” of eter- 
nity. My experiment will be over, and I'll find out 
what I got right and what I missed. Has there 
been a point to my life? Well, this is the millen- 
nium in which I find out. Meanwhile, I’m enjoy- 
ing an ongoing adventure with a caring, trustworthy 
Friend. 

Fantastic! Yes, for me this is going to be a fantastic 
millennium. Come to think of it, this will be your mil- 
lennium, too.@ 


Walt Hearn is a contributing editor and former poetry editor of 
Radix, professor of Christianity and science at New College 
Berkeley, and author of many works on science and faith, includ- 
ing Being a Christian in Science (IVP, 1997). 

This article is based on an invited address (“Science as a Chris- 
tian Vocation”) given by Dr. Hearn in April 1999 at the annual 
Ecumenical Roundtable on Science, Technology, and the Church. 
The poems “Never Mind,” which was written for that address, 
and “Angels and RNA” (from the 1960s) have not previously 
been published. “A Psalm of Almost Solomon” (1963) first ap- 
peared in Perspectives in Biology and Medicine (Vol. 8, No. 
1, 1964), later in The Christian Medical Society Journal (Vol. 
17, No. 1, Winter 1965). 
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Chronos and Kairos 


Intimations of the Eternal 


Chronos: Our wristwatch and alarm 
clock time. Kairos: God’s time, real 
time. Jesus took John and James 
and Peter up the mountain in ordi- 
nary, daily chronos; during the 
glory of the Transfiguration they 
were dwelling in kairos. 

Chronology, as we know it, be- 
gan with Creation. Time exists only 
where there is mass in motion. A 
certain amount of consternation 
has been caused among some sci- 
entists because our great radio tele- 
scopes are giving clues that indi- 
cate that this universe did have a 
beginning, when an unexplained 
and violent explosion of an incredi- 
bly dense ball of matter suddenly 
burst into the void. As it exploded 
and expanded, our galaxies and so- 
lar systems were formed, and the 
original explosion continues as the 
galaxies hurtle outward into un- 
known space. What our radio tele- 
scopes are picking up now are 
echoes of the sound of that primal 
explosion, so long ago that it is 
scarcely expressible numerically. 

As the echoes of the beginning 

linger, so, too, all that we say 
moves outward in gradually di- 
minishing but never-ending sound 
waves. One of the more delightful 
mysteries of sound came when the 
astronauts on one of our early 
space ships heard a program of 
nostalgic music over their sound 
system, and radioed NASA to 
thank whoever it was who had sent 
them the program. From NASA 
came the rather baffled reply that 
they had sent the astronauts no 
such program and knew nothing 
about it. 
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Madeleine L’Engle. 


When we are being, 
not only are we 
collaborating with 
chronological time, 
but we are 

touching on 

kairos, and are 
freed from 

the normal 


restrictions of time. 


That phenomenon triggered a 
good deal of interest and research: 
Who had beamed the music to the 
astronauts? What was its source? 
All the radio and TV programs all 
over the country at that day and 
hour were checked out, and none 
of them was responsible for the 
music the astronauts had enjoyed. 
Further research. Could they all 
have imagined hearing a nonexis- 
tent program of old popular 
songs? Was it a mass hallucina- 
tion? It seemed highly unlikely. 
Research finally revealed that that 
particular program had _ been 
broadcast in the 1930s. 

How do you explain it? You 


don’t. Nor can you explain it 
away. It happened. I give it the 
same kind of awed faith that I do 
the Annunciation and the Ascen- 
sion. There is much that we cannot 
understand, but our lack of com- 
prehension neither negates nor 
eliminates it. 

We simply do not understand 
time. We know that a moving 
mass is necessary for the existence 
of time as we define it, and that 
time had a beginning and will 
have an end. We know that mass 
and energy are interchangeable, 
and that pure energy is freed from 
the restrictions of time. But even 
chronos varies from time zone to 
time zone. When I flew to Cyprus, 
I had to make a seven-hour adjust- 
ment. Even within the United 
States I have had cause to tell 
someone who phones me at mid- 
night, “Hey, I am not in California, 
and it is not nine o’clock here.” 

In my _ grandfather’s lifetime 
there was no standardization of 
time, such as we’re accustomed to 
today. Every locality set its own 
time, according to its own conven- 
ience; one village might be two or 
three hours different from another 
just a few miles away, and there 
was outrage at the violation of 
freedom when the time zones 
were made obligatory. 

I have to admit that a certain 
amount of consistency is practical 
and helpful. However, no matter 
how we systematize it, chronologi- 
cal time does not work out evenly 
in the long run. We base it on the 
movement of the earth as it turns 
on its axis and around the sun, 


and on the movement of the stars 
across the sky—but every two 
thousand years or so the astrono- 
mers all have to adjust their time- 
pieces a few seconds. 

In chronos we are restricted to 
this unevenness. In chronos we live 
most of our lives, and watch our 
bodies growing older, our skin los- 
ing its elasticity, our energies their 
powers of duration. For most of us 
a watch is accurate enough so that 
we know when to get up, to go to 
work, to go to church, to meet a 
friend. 

But even though we now have a 
moderately consistent chronology 
according to our clocks, there is 
considerable variation in our inter- 
ior clocks. How long is a tooth- 
ache? How long is a wonderful 
time? Lewis Carroll expressed a 
profound truth when he had the 
Mad Hatter say, “If you knew time 
as well as I do, you wouldn’t be 
talking about wasting it. It’s him. . . 
. We quarreled last March... . and 
ever since that . . . he won’t doa 
thing I ask.” 

Lewis Carroll was a story- 
teller, an artist as well as a mathe- 
matician, and artists often have a 
more profound sense of what time 
is all about than do the scientists. 
There’s a story of a small village 
where lived an old clockmaker and 
repairer. When anything was 
wrong with any of the clocks or 
watches in the village, he was able 
to fix them, to get them working 
properly again. When he died, 
leaving no children and no appren- 
tice, there was no one left in the vil- 
lage who could fix clocks. Soon 
various clocks and watches began 
to break down. Those that contin- 
ued to run often lost or gained 
time, so they were of little use. A 
clock might strike midnight at 
three in the afternoon. So, because 
of that, many of the villagers aban- 
doned their timepieces. 

One day a renowned clock- 
maker and repairer came through 
the village, and the people 
crowded around him and begged 
him to fix their broken clocks and 
watches. He spent many hours 
looking at all the faulty time-pieces, 


and at last he announced that he 
could repair only those whose 
owners had kept them wound, be- 
cause they were the only ones that 
would be able to remember how to 
keep time. 

So we must daily keep things 
wound: that is, we must pray when 
prayer seems dry as dust; we must 
write when we are physically tired, 
when our hearts are heavy, when 
our bodies are in pain. 

We may not always be able to 
make our “clock” run correctly, but 
at least we can keep it wound, so 
that it will not forget. 

Since time was created, had a be- 
ginning, and will have an end, it is 
a creature with whom we can have 
understandings and misunder- 
standings. All artists know days 
when time collaborates with them, 
and they can do more than they 
can do in one day. There are other 
days when they are equally dili- 
gent, and yet get little or nothing 
accomplished. 

Perhaps one of the saddest 
things we can do is waste time, as 
Shakespeare knew when he had 
Richard the Second cry out, “I have 
wasted time, and now doth time 


Soe =~ 


waste me.” 

But being time is never wasted 
time. When we are being, not only 
are we collaborating with chrono- 
logical time, but we are touching 
on kairos, and are freed from the 
normal restrictions of time. In mo- 
ments of mystical illumination we 
may experience, in a few chrono- 
logical seconds, years of transfig- 
ured love. 

Canon Tallis says that his secre- 
tary does not understand that 
when he is thinking, he is working: 
she thinks he is wasting time. But 
thinking time is not wasted time. 
There are some obvious time- 
wasters, such as licentious living, 
drunkenness, adultery, all the 
things Paul warns us about. A 
more subtle time-waster is being 
bored. Jesus was never bored. If we 
allow our “high creativity” to re- 
main alive, we will never be bored. 
We can pray, standing in line at the 
super market. Or we can be lost in 
awe at all the people around us, 
their lives full of glory and tragedy, 
and suddenly we will have the be- 
ginnings of a painting, a story, a 
song. 

Some random words from my 
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Randall Klein 


seat-mate as I was flying to Evans- 
ville, Indiana, gave me the idea for 
a sort of science fiction story: we 
see more and more Japanese-made 
cars on our roads, and if the Japa- 
nese wanted to retaliate for the 
dropping of the atomic bomb, they 
could make cars to self-destruct af- 
ter a certain span of time or num- 
ber of miles, killing all the occu- 
pants. I will never write that story; 
it was however, practice in seeing 
story wherever I go, whatever I do. 

Time is to be treasured, worked 
with, never ignored. As the astro- 
physicists understand time now, it 
is not like a tree, with great 
branches, and smaller limbs and 
twigs that may make it possible for 
us to move from one branch to an- 
other—as did Jesus and Moses and 
Elijah, as did St. Andrew and St. 
Francis when they talked with each 
other in light of that love that tran- 
scends all restrictions of chronos 
time. 

Kairos: Real time. God’s time. The 
time that breaks through chronos 
with a shock of joy, the time we do 
not recognize while we are experi- 
encing it, but only afterward, be- 
cause kairos has nothing to do with 
chronological time. In kairos we are 
completely unself-conscious, and 
yet paradoxically far more real 
than we can ever be when we are 
constantly checking our watches 
for chronological time. 

The saint in contemplation, lost 
(discovered) to self in the mind of 
God is in kairos. The artist at work 
is in kairos. The child at play, totally 
thrown outside himself or herself 
in the game, be it building a sand 
castle or making a daisy chain, is in 
kairos. In kairos we become what 
we are called to be as human be- 
ings, co-creators with God, touch- 
ing on the wonder of creation. 

This calling should not be lim- 
ited to artists—or to saints—but it 
is a fearful calling. It can destroy as 
well as bring into being. 

In Our Town, after Emily has 
died in childbirth, Thornton Wilder 
has her ask the Stage Manager if 
she can return home to relive just 
one day. Reluctantly he allows her 
to do so. And she is torn by the 
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beauty of the ordinary, and by our 
lack of awareness of it. She cries 
out to her mother, “Mama, just 
look at me one minute as though 
you really saw me... . it goes so 
fast we don’t have time to look at 
one another.” 

She goes back to the graveyard 
and the quiet company of the oth- 
ers also there, and she asks the 
Stage Manager, “Do any human 
beings ever realize life while they 
live it?” And he sighs and says, 
“No. The saints and poets, maybe. 
They do some.” 


Poets and saints. What an odd 


coupling. Yet Freud, too, puts them 
together, saying that they are the 
two classes of human beings who 
defy his psychological categoriz- 
ing, are full of surprises. Are we 
willing and able to be surprised? 

If we are to be aware of life 
while we are living it, we must 
have the courage to relinquish our 
hard-earned control of ourselves. 
Because our reflexes have been 
conditioned as thoroughly as those 
of Pavlov’s dog, this is never easy. 
But reflexes can be unlearned, or 
reconditioned. When my husband 
was on Broadway we were night 
people, going to bed in the small 
hours of the morning and sleeping 
late. Now that Hugh is on a day- 
time television show, we have had 
to recondition our reflexes to be- 


, 


come morning people, getting up 
early and changing our bedtime, 
too. It wasn’t easy, but we made 
the transition, and now I find it dif- 
ficult not to wilt around 10 in the 
evening. 

Daylight at first can be shocking 
and painful to the  night- 
conditioned; it hurts the eyes; 
burns the skin; it takes a while to 
want it. And once we decide that 
we want the light, we must learn to 
trust it. We are given hints along 
the way, in our night-time dreams 
for one. 

In our dreams we are bound nei- 
ther by time nor space. We move 
through the ages and all over the 
world and sometimes beyond. In 
dreams we are able to fly, and 
though the Freudian frame of mind 
would label this as a sex symbol, I 
believe that it is far more than that. 
It is a remembering of how we are 
meant to be. 

I have always enjoyed my dreams, 
and can remember clearly some 
that go back as far as my eighth or 
ninth year. 

I am often someone else in my 
dreams; I was once, when I was 
around eleven, an Elizabethan pi- 
rate. I am often not present in my 
dreams at all, not even as a con- 
scious observer. Sometimes I 
dream full stories, and they are so 
satisfying as dreams that I seldom 
have any desire to put them on 
paper. Only very occasionally does 
something that comes to me in a 
dream end up in whatever it is that 
Iam currently writing. 

I do not want to become faddy 
about dreams, though I took them 
seriously long before it was popu- 
lar to record them. If I wake up in 
the middle of the night with a 
dream that interests me, I do not 
turn on the light and write it down, 
which would stop me from sleep- 
ing for several more hours. I turn 
over and go back to sleep. If I’m 
meant to remember the dream in 
the morning, I will. I try to think 
about those I remember, to see if I 
may find in them some message 
from God that I was too stupid to 
understand during my waking 
hours. 


Scripture is full of dreams; Jo- 
seph was no exception. God often 
called people when they were 
asleep (Samuel, for instance) be- 
cause in sleep we have let down 
our defense mechanisms. Pilate’s 
wife, Claudia, told him not to exe- 
cute Jesus, because she had been 
warned about him in a dream, and 
I wonder if he regretted not listen- 
ing to her. Peter thought he was 
dreaming when the angels un- 
locked the gates and led him out of 
prison. If we are close to our an- 
gels, the dream world and the wak- 
ing world will not be far apart. 

In the creative act we can experi- 
ence the same freedom we know in 
dreams. This happens as I write a 
story. I am bound by neither time 
nor space. I know those distant gal- 
axies to which Meg Murry went 
with Charles Wallace and Calvin. 

I live in 17th century Portugal 
with Mariana Alcoforado. But this 
freedom comes only when, as in a 
dream, I do not feel that I have to 
dictate and control what happens. I 
dream, sometimes, that I am in a 
beautiful white city I have never 
seen in “real” life, but I believe in 
it. I also believe in the planet, Uriel, 
with its beautiful flying creatures, 
and also in that other planet where 
are found the unicorn hatching- 
grounds. 

When we are writing, or paint- 
ing, or composing, we are, during 
the time of creativity, freed from 
normal restrictions, and are opened 
to a wider world, where colors are 
brighter, sounds clearer, and peo- 
ple more wondrously complex 
than we normally realize. 

Small children, knowing _ this 
freedom, do things that, to adults 
living in the grown-up world, are 
impossible. They see things that 
grown-up eyes cannot see. They 
hear things that fall on deaf ears 
with their parents. And they be- 
lieve the things they do and see 
and hear. When, eager and unpre- 
pared, they describe these marve- 
lous things, they are told, by kindly 
and reasonable and wellmeaning 
parents, that they have vivid imagi- 
nations. Less understanding adults 
tell the children that whatever it is 


In our dreams we 
are bound neither by 
time nor space... 

I believe that 

it is a remembering 
of how we are 

meant to be. 


they think they have done, or seen, 
or heard, is impossible. Some chil- 
dren are told to stop telling lies. 
Some are even punished. 

We grow up and forget. Peter 
didn’t remember that he had for- 
gotten how to walk on water, and 
so he walked—until he remem- 
bered—and then he got frightened 
and sank. So Jesus took him by the 
hand and pulled him out of the 
water and told him that he lacked 
faith. 

Children are taught fear early, 
fear of water, fear of fire. Not that 
parents aren’t right to warn; too 
many little ones have drowned, 
have been burned, because of care- 
less parents. But there’s a fine line 
between essential prudence for the 
child’s sake, and the destruction of 
creativity. 

Allowing the child a certain 
amount of solitude in a reasonably 
safe environment (no environment 
in this world is totally safe) is al- 
lowing the child’s imagination to 
grow and develop, so that the child 
may ultimately learn how to be 
mature. Traherne says, “We do not 
ignore maturity. Maturity consists 
in not losing the past while fully 
living in the present with a pru- 
dent awareness of the possibilities 
of the future.” 

I was lucky as a child in being 
given a lot of solitude. Some of this 
was happenstance because of my 
father’s illness and my lack of sib- 
lings. But it did provide me with 


an atmosphere in which imagina- 
tion could flourish. Nobody told 
me it was childish to believe in an- 
gels. And so I was able to do a few 
impossible things. 

For instance: when I was a small 
child, visiting my grandmother at 
her beach cottage, I used to go 
down the winding stairs without 
touching them. This was a special 
joy to me. 1 think I went up the reg- 
ular way, but I came down without 
touching. Perhaps it was because | 
was so used to thinking things over 
in solitude that it never occurred to 
me to tell anybody about this mar- 
velous thing, and because I never 
told it, nobody told me that it was 
impossible. 

When I was 12 we went to Eu- 
rope to live, hoping that the air of 
the Alps might help my father’s 
lungs. I was 14 when we returned, 
and went to stay with my grand- 
mother at the beach. The first thing 
I did when I found myself alone 
was to go to the top of the stairs. 
And I could no longer go down 
them without touching. I had for- 
gotten how. 

Did I, in fact, ever go down those 
winding stairs without touching 
them? I am convinced that I did. 
Over the years, enough people 
have timidly told me of “impossi- 
ble” things they have done, that I 
am convinced that the impossible is 
open to far more people than we 
realize—mostly because we are 
fearful of being ridiculed if we talk 
about it. Ridicule is a terrible with- 
erer of the flower of the imagina- 
tion. It binds us where we should 
be free. 

Freedom is a terrible gift, and the 
theory behind all dictatorships is 
that “the people” do not want free- 
dom. They want bread and cir- 
cuses. They want workman’s com- 
pensation and fringe benefits and 
TV. Give up your free will, give up 
your freedom to make choices, lis- 
ten to the expert, and you will have 
four cars in your garage, steak on 
the table, and you will no longer 
have to suffer the agony of choice. 

Choice is an essential ingredient 
of fiction and drama. A protagonist 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Radix: For many years you have 
specialized in future studies. | 
don’t know if you refer to yourself 
AS Acca. 


Sine: I call myself a futurist, al- 
though you really have to use 
sheep entrails to wear that label. 
(I’m just joking.) 


Radix: Does being a Christian have 
something to do with your interest 
in the future? 


Sine: Oh, very much. I haven’t re- 
covered from my first trip to Haiti 
in 1977, when I saw the tremen- 
dous disparity between wealth 
and poverty I hadn’t experienced 
before. My concern for the future 
increases as the challenges on 
many fronts are mounting. The 
church tends to operate as if we’re 
frozen in a time warp. Because 
we've failed to make the effort to 
make sense of change, we’re miss- 
ing opportunities to make a differ- 
ence, particularly in terms of the 
poor. We’re missing an opportu- 
nity to steward our resources more 
responsibly and to be people who 
are much more creative in the 
quest for justice. 


Radix: Were there any major sur- 
prises for you in the ’90s, things 
you wouldn’t have predicted in 
1989? 


Sine: The major surprise was that, 
over night, as the Berlin Wall came 
down, the Soviet Union imploded. 
For the very first time in history, 
we became part of a one-world ec- 
onomic order that is radically 
changing the nature of life on this 
planet. It’s creating new justice is- 
sues. It’s impacting the poor. It’s 
impacting the middle class. 
Though I deal with themes that 
relate to globalization, it had never 
occurred to me that virtually all 
the nations on the planet are 
joined in the free-market race. All 
the centrally planned economies 
are thrown in the trashbin, be- 
cause of that one-world economic 
order. But a lot of people in the 
church are still operating as if they 
were back in the ’70s and ’80s. 


Radix: What challenges for the 
church do you see in globaliza- 
tion? 


Sine: Oh, there are many. In the 
past 10 years the bottom 20 per 
cent of neighbors that we share the 
planet with have actually seen a 
significant drop in their total in- 
come. At the same time, in the ’90s 
there’s been an absolute explosion 
of millionaires and_ billionaires. 
We’ve never seen so many million- 
aires and billionaires grouped in 
the top 20 per cent, who, because 
this is an assets-based economy, 
are doing brilliantly. The bottom 


20 per cent, those without assets, 
because it’s an assets-based econ- 
omy, are being heavily impacted. 

That one impact is creating a 
whole new range of justice issues. 
One of the cardinal doctrines of 
this one-world economic order is 
not only global free trade, which in- 
sists that we all fish in one an- 
other’s ponds and own one an- 
other’s phone companies and 
banks, but that we’re all going to 
be better off for it. The early report 
card suggests that such a claim 
may not always be true. 

In Uganda, Lake Victoria, a Euro- 
pean fish factory was built six years 
ago. The price of fish went up four- 
fold, so the people who live on the 
edge of the lake can no longer com- 
pete with the Europeans for their 
own fish. Instead of buying fish, 
families are now going to the fish 
factory and buying bones to cook 
with their vegetables. Because 
Americans have this fetish for 
white meat, we’ve been dumping 
our chicken legs into other econo- 
mies, in Russia and Haiti, and the 
poultry growers in Russia and 
Haiti can’t grow chicken as cheaply 
as we can dump our chicken legs. 

So new justice issues are emerg- 
ing from this economic centraliza- 
tion. By reading our history books 
we know the dangers of political 
centralization, but we’ve never 
been part of a one-world economic 
order before. As I mention in my 
book, in the section on communica- 
tions and politics, we now have 
seven major corporations that con- 
trol virtually all the global media. 

There’s a real possibility that over 
time a handful of corporations 
could dominate the global food 
supply, from seed stock to distribu- 
tion networks. We need to have a 
forum in the church to explore 
where economic centralization is 
taking us in control of information 
and control of food. As the people 
of God we need to respond in crea- 
tive, strategic ways. 

This change has a huge impact 
on the middle class too. According 
to Lou Harris polls, we’re already 
working 10 hours more per person 
a week than we were 20 years ago. 


There’s evidence everywhere that 
people are under pressure to work 
harder and longer in this very com- 
petitive global economy. Many 
people are having to take McJobs, 
having to take several jobs, just to 
keep their head above water. 

This economy is a shareholder 
economy. It’s designed for people 
who play the stock market. And 
those folks don’t want a three to 
five per cent return; they want a 15 
to 25 per cent return on their in- 
vestment, and the only way that 
can happen, is to get all of us, and 
particularly our kids, to consume 
at levels we’ve never seen before. 
So the pressure is on. 

People in advertising talk about 
branding kids by age five, so that 
they’ll have product loyalty all 
their life. If you’ve ever tried to get 
a five-year-old past a McDonalds, 
you'll know how successful those 
folks have been. 

Most of us in the middle class 
are going to be under pressure to 
work harder and longer and con- 
sume at levels we haven’t seen be- 
fore, but the under-35 are hitting 
the economy at a tough time. In 
Seattle, when I graduated from col- 


lege, nobody was spending much 
over 20 per cent of their income for 
rent or mortgage. Today an aston- 
ishing number of young people are 
graduating with debt loads that 
were unknown: when I graduated 
and are spending over half of their 
income on rent or mortgage. That 
raises a whole new issue. 

There is nothing in Catholic, 
mainline Protestant, or evangelical 
churches to help people with the 
key stewardship issues of life. 
There are no forums. If a person is 
offered a promotion that knocks 
them from 50 to 70 hours a week, 
there is no forum to explore that 
from a faith perspective. Most 
church people are not in control of 
their time styles. The McWorld cul- 
ture is normatively defining where 
their time and money go. 

My greatest concern is that this 
new global economy is redefining 
the sense of the “ultimate” in 


largely economic and materialistic 
terms, and people of faith have 
never seen ultimate reality in those 
terms. 
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We know the dangers of political centralization, 


but we've never been part of a one-world economic 


order before. 


Radix: Your new book is titled 
Mustard Seed vs McWorld. How 
would you define the McWorld 
world view? 


Sine: McWorld is just code lan- 
guage that others have used to de- 
fine this new one-world economic 
order. In the last two decades 
we've girdled the planet in a global 
electronic nervous system of satel- 
lite dishes and fax machines. My 
wife Christine and I speak at a lot 
of missions conferences, and the 
competitors are always cast in 
terms of the Muslims or some other 
religious group. But I think the 
competitors for the hearts and 
minds of the new generation glo- 
bally are the marketers of 
McWorld. 

In the last few years, really in 
about a five- to seven-year time 
frame, they have succeeded in 
creating a youth market where the 
young people all drink the same 
soda pop, watch the same TV, buy 
the same Marilyn Manson CDs, 
wear the same jeans, and have 
much more in common with one 
another in a pop, global youth cul- 
ture than they do with the cultures 
from which they come. That has a 
tremendously detrimental effect on 
traditional cultures. It looks much 
more like American pop youth cul- 
ture than anything else—pulling 
people out of cultures that are in 
many ways often normatively 
closer, I believe, to the kingdom of 
God than the commercial, moderni- 
zation, McWorld culture that is re- 
placing them. 


Radix: You've also said you feel 
that the churches aren’t critiquing 
modernism. Isn’t postmodernism 
our new challenge? 
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Sine: Well, postmodernism is, I 
think, raising new challenges and 
new opportunities. Its thinkers are 
deconstructing everything in their 
gunsights from western objectifica- 
tion of knowledge to western 
progress, but their critiques are 
largely intellectual. My concern is 
that even people who are very 
keen on postmodernity don’t seem 
to be critiquing in practical ways 
the extent to which modernity and 
the values that came out of the En- 
lightenment are shaping the values 
of all of the people in our societies, 
including people of Christian faith. 

In fact, I’d go so far as to say that 
the values of the Enlightenment, 
the values of modernity— 
individualism, the tendency to de- 
fine the good life and a better fu- 
ture in largely economic terms, the 
preoccupation with self-interest— 
those forces are shaping who we 
are and what we value as people 
of faith. 

David Wells in his book that 
goes after modernity talks only 
about issues of moral relativism 
and the intellectual aspects of post- 
modernist critique. I think we need 
to re-define how we got off the 
track. 

Postmodernity, I find, brings 
some welcome dimensions. It 
brings a whole new sense of won- 
der to the world. I grew up in San 
Francisco, and I recall at school, 
and in my little kids’ programs 
when I got home from school, the 
ascendancy of modernity in terms 
of science. We were told that 
everything was scientifically expli- 
cable; anything that couldn’t be ex- 
plained scientifically was just pure 
superstition and nonsense. The 
possibilities of the supernatural 
were totally discounted in school 


, 


as I was growing up. One of the 
things postmodernity has done is 
to help us rediscover that we are in 
a world filled with mystery and 
wonder. 

So that’s welcome. I struggle 
with the elements of postmoder- 
nity that insist there’s no meta- 
narrative, no larger story. I, of 
course, have another point of view. 


Radix: In terms of the pressures 
from modernity, consumerism, and 
McWorld, how do you and your 
wife respond in terms of the per- 
sonal lifestyle choices you make? 


Sine: Back in the late ’70s there 
were books on lifestyle change, like 
Rich Christians in an Age of Hunger, 
and many of us have been grap- 
pling with those issues for at least 
that long, trying to figure out what 
to do. But much of that literature, . 
like the down-shifting movement 
even today that is outside the 
church, has been talking about a 
down-scaled or slim-downed ver- 
sion of the American Dream. 

What we need to do is answer 
Walter Bruggeman’s call to a rea- 
wakening of Biblical imagination, 
to discover in Scripture a compel- 
ling alternative dream to the Amer- 
ican Dream that does not define the 
good life and a better future in 
largely economic terms, but in 
terms of transformation and recon- 
ciliation. We need to rediscover in 
Scripture a new vision, to re-define 
Biblically the good life. 

From a sense of what God is up 
to in history, we need to derive a 
sense of intentionality for our own 
lives. I recommend a 10-week 
course to help people talk about 
why they’re exhausted, where the 
pressure’s coming from, where the 
addictions are coming from. Then 
spend at least three weeks working 
through Scripture to discern what 
God’s purposes are, and to come 
out of that with a personal or fam- 
ily mission statement that’s Bibli- 
cally informed. There is a vast 
number of books on mission state- 
ments around these days, but I 
haven’t found any Christian ones 
that talk about using Scripture. 


Then in the remaining five to 
seven weeks of the course, people 
would try to re-invent their time 
styles and lifestyles to put first 
things first. I firmly believe that we 
can actually create a new way of 
life that’s more festive and celebra- 
tive than the McWorld rat race. We 
can re-discover new rhythms for 
our lives that come out of our faith. 

One of the books my wife is 
reading now is one by Paul Hie- 
bert. He says that with the Refor- 
mation we pretty much threw out 
the rituals that were a part of the 
life of the church. Over time we’ve 
allowed the secular rituals of 
McWorld and a consumer culture 
to replace them. 

We need to re-invent the church 
as less a building you go to once a 
week and more as a new human 
settlement that you live in seven 
days a week, where you also wor- 
ship. We need to create new litur- 
gies, new _ celebrations, new 
rhythms to life, that look more in- 
tentionally like the kingdom of 
God than just a kind of American 
Dream that includes church on 
Sunday. 

The call to faith, the call to disci- 
pleship, is a wonderful opportu- 
nity. I’d love to see an array of 
communities that seek to give fresh 
expression to what the kingdom 
could look like in a way that really 
provides an alternative. 

Frankly, people in our post- 
modern world are not looking 
for the kind of faith we have to 
offer: a 15-minute-in-the-morning, 
a-couple-of-hours-on-Sunday, and- 
abstain-from-a-few-things kind of 
faith. They’re looking for some- 
thing that’s much more of a whole- 
life faith. They’re looking for some- 
thing much more vital and engag- 
ing, something that’s different from 
just doing the suburban rat race 
with a vengeance and piously try- 
ing to make it to church once in a 
while. 

I think we can offer that, but to 
do it we are going to have to look 
to “re-monking” the church— 
creating new forms of lay monastic 
communities that are less expen- 
sive to build. 


Radix: Did you say “re-monking”? 


Sine: Yes. Obviously, I’m not ex- 
pecting everyone to do that, but we 
need some adventuresome women 
and men in the church to do some 
of the creative things that a few 
Christians have done in other dec- 
ades. We can learn from the com- 
munity experiences of the ‘60s and 
‘70s, but I think we can create mod- 
els that haven’t been seen before, 
too. 


Radix: You mentioned earlier that 
very few churches take planning 
for the future seriously. Are any 
Christian organizations doing well 
in strategizing for the future? 


Sine: Well, we’ve had a chance to 
work with a couple. Tear Fund in 
England is on the forefront. We’ve 
done some scenario forecasting 
with them, and now they’re devel- 
oping scenario forecasting  re- 
sources for the larger church in the 
U.K. The American Bible Society is 
doing a bit of forecasting. We’ve 
just worked with World Relief. 
They’re interested in doing some- 
thing, but, frankly most Christian 
organizations do their so-called 
long-range or strategic planning as 
if they’re frozen in a time warp: the 
future is just going to be more of 
what’s happening now. 

We’ve borrowed so much from 
the corporate world, and many 
things we shouldn’t have _bor- 
rowed: management by objective, 
accountability systems, all kinds of 
things. But for whatever reason, it’s 
unusual to find denominations or 


Christian organizations that make 
any effort to make sense of how the 
context in which they do mission is 
changing or -how their resource 
base is likely to change over time— 
and incorporating that information 
in how they plan. For me it’s just an 
issue of responsible stewardship. 


Radix: What major changes do you 
see coming in the next decade? 


Sine: Well, globalization is going to 
continue to change the face of 
everything. We’re going to see a 
steady erosion of nation states as 
we become global. We’re going to 
see the growing influence of organi- 
zations like the one that is going to 
be meeting here in Seattle in the 
next couple of weeks, The World 
Trade Organization. 

Ralph Nader, I believe, legiti- 
mately raises serious questions 
about the authority of the World 
Trade Organization to make policy 
that will set aside legislative deci- 
sions made in local communities 
about labor practices and the envi- 
ronment. A whole new array of is- 
sues has to do with public policy 
and globalization and the economic 
arena becoming the primary place 
where decisions are made, where 
there isn’t any representative gov- 
ernment, where the average citizen 
doesn’t have any say. 


Radix: Besides your interest in the 
future you've also had an interest 
in signs of hope, what you call 
“mustard seeds,” with your classic 
book, The Mustard-Seed Conspiracy, 
(Continued on p. 28) 
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To Number My Days 


Virginia Hearn 


William Smiley 


ls write some kind of daily account in your journal may at first 
sound fairly easy. It’s the kind of diary writing a lot of people do— 
for awhile. But then... you know how it goes. Life gets busy for 
one reason or another. You have too much homework, the laundry 
needs doing, you're too tired after your job, there’s a foot-high 
stack of unanswered mail, the kids wear you out. “I hardly ever sit 
still without being haunted by the ‘undone’ and the ‘unsent,’ wrote 


May Sarton in her Journal of a Solitude. 


And so, your journal-writing 
momentum comes to an end. 
Sometime later, perhaps at the be- 
ginning of a new year, or on your 
birthday, or because of some other 
major event, you hunt up your 
journal and resume—with regrets 
that so much of life has again 
passed you by. A new cycle be- 
gins. 

Other factors, too, can cause us 
to stop writing. One day isn’t all 
that different from another. Before 
long we start hearing a silent voice 
inside telling us that this is really 
pointless. What we write is so or- 
dinary, so prosaic, so pedestrian. 
Why bother? 

Even professional writers know 
that feeling. Poet Luci Shaw 
writes: “Each of us has within us 
an Internal Critic, or Internal Cen- 
sor, who tells us that our writing 
is idiotic, badly expressed, and 
trivial .. . we have nothing to say, 
and we’re wasting our time trying 
to write anything.” 

The experience of a creative 
writing teacher was similar. Peter 
wasn’t just off in the clouds ab- 
stractly theorizing when he said: 
“Maybe you don’t like your [writ- 
ing] voice; maybe people have 
made fun of it. But it’s the only 
voice you’ve got... . If you keep 
writing in it, it may change into 
something you like better. But if 
you abandon it...” Zilch. 

Writing in your journal is a 
choice. Of course there is always 
something more important for you 
to be doing, or so says that insidi- 
ous inside voice. If you pay atten- 
tion to that voice, and obey it, sub- 
mitting to its dark clobbering of 
your journaling aspirations, you 
will once again set your notebook 
aside in discouragement. 

This isn’t to say that in order to 
succeed at journal-keeping you 
have to be fanatic about it. The 
pendulum can swing that way, 
too. Even though you do write 
from time to time, there may arise 
a haunting voice that berates you 
for your negligence in keeping 
your journal up-to-date. You are a 
victim of a legalistic compulsion. 

Rather, I want to stress one 


The longer you keep 
a journal, the more 
convinced you will 
probably become that 
it’s a helpful tool in 
sorting out your life, 
understanding what's 
going on, clarifying 
current priorities, 
and drawing you 


closer to God. 


point. Journaling is a tool to use 
when you need it. The longer you 
keep a journal, the more con- 
vinced you will probably become 
that it’s a helpful tool in sorting 
out your life, understanding 
what’s going on, clarifying cur- 
rent priorities, and drawing you 
closer to God. 

In my experience, when I see all 
the people around me who want 
attention or need help, and I 
know my own inadequacies, lim- 
ited energy, and need for wis- 
dom, Iam more apt to turn to the 
one who can cope with the day’s 
(and the world’s) problems in a 
way that I can’t. “Once we estab- 
lish a trust relationship to the 
journal and ourselves, and are 
comfortable with writing, the 
journal begins to act as a partner 
in the process of working through 
our limitations.” 

So, what are you doing with 
your days? To be specific, what 
has your today been like? Will you 
choose to write in your journal to- 


day? One journal writer described 
having a dream in which a wise 
person spoke these words: “The 
days become months, and the 
months become years, and that is 
the pattern.” 

A few weeks ago the oldest of 
my first cousins died. Remember- 
ing my few encounters with her, I 
began thinking about family his- 
tory and how little my sisters and I 
know of it. I got out an old family 
Bible printed in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, an 1886 copy of Die Heilige 
Schrift that I inherited from my fa- 
ther. 

Slowly I began deciphering the 
names written in that old German 
script. The entries began with the 
marriage of my paternal grandpar- 
ents, and then one by one listed the 
births of their nine children over 
the next decade. My father was 
child number seven. Three of those 
children died in infancy. 

In the back of that Bible, I found 
a picture of my paternal grand- 
mother’s parents, along with their 
dates of birth, marriage, and death. 
That was all. What was she like, 
my grandmother Katherine, grow- 
ing up in 19th-century Germany? 
What were her parents, Georg 
Christof and Margarethe, like? 
Were they people of faith? What 
had they done with their days? Did 
my grandmother have _ brothers 
and sisters? 

What a wonderful thing it would 
have been if my — great- 
grandparents, or their daughter 
Katherine, or one of her children 
(perhaps Gottlob, my father), had 
kept a diary now preserved along 
with those few long-ago dates in 
the fragile pages of Die Heilige 
Schrift. 

“Teach me, O Lord,” the psalm- 
ist said, “to number my days, that I 
may apply my heart to wisdom” 
(paraphrase of Psalm 90:12). @ 


—Virginia Hearn is copy editor of Radix. 
This article is excerpted from Just As I 
Am: Journal-Keeping for Spiritual 
Growth (Revell/Baker, 1994), now out of 
print. Copies still available for $12 c/o Ra- 
dix. 
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Apocalyptic Goofiness 


End of Days & Dogma 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Two recent pop-culture films have 
cashed in on supernatural end-of- 
the-world scenarios. In End of Days 
Arnold Schwarzenegger takes on 
Satan; in Dogma, Ben Affleck and 
Matt Damon storm heaven. The 
good news in both films is that the 
world doesn’t end. 

In End of Days, Arnold Schwarze- 
negger plays Jericho, a body-guard 
hired to protect a New York busi- 
nessman. A madman has been 
shooting at his client and Arnold 
wants to know why. As it turns 
out, the madman is a priest who 
knows that the businessman is 
really Satan on a mission. 

Apparently, every thousand 
years Satan has one hour, between 
11:00 p.m. and midnight (Eastern 
Standard Time) on the last day of 
the millennium to make one partic- 
ular woman pregnant. This union 
will produce the anti-Christ and 
bring about the end of all human 
existence. So Arnold decides to 
stop him by finding and protecting 
the chosen woman. (Why she is 
chosen is never clear. ) 

It is also never clear if there are 
boundaries to Satan’s power. At 
times he seems all-knowing and 
all-powerful; other times he seems 
limited. In one scene, he tortures 
and bribes Arnold to discover 
where the woman is hiding. In an- 
other scene, he knows exactly 
where to find her. When he enters a 
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church and a priest holds up a 
cross to block him, Satan just grabs 
the cross and kills the priest, as 
though the church (and God) have 
no power. But even in fantasies 
there have to be some rules, or 
nothing makes sense. We know, 
for example, that vampires are vul- 
nerable to crosses, mirrors, garlic, 
and sunlight. 

Since the people of God are pow- 
erless, the fate of humanity rests 
on Arnold’s broad shoulders— 
with some help from the filmmak- 
ers. When Arnold is chased by a 
mob of Satan’s followers he is 


A scene from Dogma 


armed with an arsenal of guns, 
while his hapless pursuers are 
armed with axes and sticks (like 
extras from The Bride of Franken- 
stein). 

Other than repetitions of the 
film’s proof-text (Revelation 20:7), 
the theology in this movie is mini- 
mal and confused. At one point, a 
priest says that God can’t help us, 
we have to help ourselves. So Ar- 
nold arms himself for spiritual 
warfare with guns, which, of 
course, do little harm to Satan. 
Later, entering a church before his 


(Continued on page 24) 


A New Bruce Cockburn Release 


Breakfast in New Orleans Dinner in Timbuktu 


(Rykodisc) 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


In the last two decades that I’ve 
been reflecting on music in Radix, 
I’ve written the most frequently 
about Bruce Cockburn, whose 
tunes I was introduced to in the 
late ‘70s. Since then his wisdom in 
song about the role of a Christian 
in the contemporary world has 
opened many windows to me, as 
well as to Radix readers. 

In recent years I’ve felt that 
the Canadian singer-songwriter- 
virtuoso guitarist was in a slump, 
delivering CDs that lacked the 
poignancy and punch, buoyancy, 
and humor of his earlier efforts. 
But with Breakfast in New Orleans 
Dinner in Timbuktu—his 25th al- 
bum and strongest outing since 
1991’s Nothing But a _ Burning 
Light—Cockburn makes amends, 
delivering a superb collection of 
songs that reaffirms his status as 
one of pop music’s most gifted 
guitarists and spiritually enlight- 
ened poets. 

Cockburn opens the CD with 
the great line, “Slid out of my 
dreams like a baby out of the 
nurse’s hands onto the hard floor 
of day,” on the sprightly, happy- 
go-lucky number, “When You 
Give It Away.” It’s one of the 
songwriter’s best urban local-color 
tunes (populated with tattooed 
punks and sweating tourists), rem- 
iniscent of “You Pay Your Money 
and You Take a Chance” from his 
early ‘80s recording Inner City 


Front (which, incidentally, was my 
first Radix review). Yet the song 
also stands as a metaphor of sorts 
for the thematic territory he covers 
the rest of the way. While we’d 
like our lives to be safe and happy, 
the harsh reality is that we’re im- 
mersed in a tragically fallen world 
where the grays far outweigh the 
purity of white and the darkness 
of black. 

In the lead-off tune, Cockburn 


sings about traversing through 
troubles: 


Deep in the city of the saints and 
fools 

Pearls before pigs and dung 
become jewels 

I sit down with tigers, I sit down 
with lambs 

None of them know exactly who 
Iam 

(continued on page 24) 
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(Film continued) 


final battle with Satan, he throws 
down his gun and prays for help, 
apparently moved by a statue of 
Christ on the cross. Yet, after a pro- 
tracted battle, the final victory 
seems to be more a matter of Ar- 
nold’s inner strength than an- 
swered prayer. 


+ * * 


Dogma, another good-versus-evil 
movie, tells the story of two fallen 
angels who want to get back into 
heaven. Because of a loophole in 
Church (Catholic) rules, if they can 
walk through the doors of a spe- 
cific church (in New Jersey) on a 
specific day, they can get back into 
heaven. 

The downside is that their action 
will bring about the end of all hu- 
man existence, but they have little 
concern for human life. In fact, for 
two guys anxious to get back in the 
presence of God, their behavior is 
extremely ungodly. They engage 
in acts of random violence and, 
like everyone else in the movie, 
their language is profane. 

A friend says that this movie re- 
minded her of discussions Catholic 
college students have in _ their 
dorm rooms—possibly the genesis 
of this script. For all its probing 
and poking at the big issues, 
there’s a sophomoric obsession 
with sex, obscenities, and bath- 
room humor. 

Since its New York premiere, 
when it was targeted by Catholic 
protesters, Dogma has attracted a 
lot of media attention. The film’s 
young director Kevin Smith, who 
says he’s a devout Catholic, insists 
that Dogma is really a “pro-faith” 
flick. In response to protesters 
who just don’t “get” the movie, 
he’s “trying to turn the other 
cheek.” Since Smith knows enough 
theology to turn it back on his de- 
tractors, he must also know how 
blasphemous much of his material 
would seem to conservative Catho- 
lics. Featuring a character who’s a 
distant blood-relative of Jesus and 
having her work at an abortion 
clinic, is one example. 

In an amusing prelude—the 
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film’s first 15 minutes are its best— 
Smith warns viewers not to judge 
the film harshly because judgment 
belongs to God. He also says that 
God has a sense of humor—just 
look at the aardvark. Clearly God 
has a sense of humor. 

The question is, “How funny is 
Dogma?” Its occasional wit doesn’t 
make up for a goofily confused 
and theologically wrong-headed 
plot. (I laughed more at End of 
Days, although the humor may not 
have been intentional.) 

The best thing I can say about 
Dogma is that, in its world, angels, 
demons, and God are a given. And 
this God, unlike the one in End of 
Days, is powerful and concerned 
with human life. Dogma is not an 
anti-faith movie; but it is silly. 
God, along with every other sub- 
ject the movie touches on, is trivial- 
ized. 

The absurdity of Dogma and End 
of Days is the notion that God’s 
hand can be forced by anyone’s 
machinations. And the suggestion 
in both films that the work of evil 
powers can destroy human exis- 
tence is dead wrong. Although the 
book of Revelation contains fright- 
ening and mysterious images of 
the last days, it also contains the 
promise of a new heaven, a new 
earth, and a new humanity. De- 
spite all our failures, God has 
never threatened us with extinc- 
tion. # 


(Music continued) 
The songwriter’s conclusion? He 
offers it in the love-affirming 
chorus: “I’ve got this thing in my 
heart I must give you today/It only 
lives when you give it away.” 
Cockburn’s world view is at once 
infused with hope and a vitality for 
life (case in point: the ebullient 
“Mango” that he calls his hymn to 
female sexuality), yet is also 
acutely cognizant of life’s hard 
knocks and perversions (the reflec- 
tive “Last Night of the World” was 
inspired by his visit to refugee 
camps in southern Mexico, and the 
jaunty “Let the Bad Air Out” comes 
courtesy of, among other things, 


the foul-smelling politics of the Ca- 
nadian government). 

Cockburn’s guitar is the domi- 
nant musical force on the CD. The 
one-time folkie, who specialized in 
dazzling displays of acoustic guitar 
wizardry, cooks up the sparkling, 
jazz-fueled instrumental “Down to 
the Delta” and offers a_ gentle 
acoustic voicing on the pensive in- 
strumental “Deep Lake.” But Cock- 
burn also rocks, piercing the classic 
“Blueberry Hill” (the disc’s sole 
cover originally put on the map by 
Fats Domino) with electric guitar 
shards. 

Cockburn’s fine support team 
features Cowboy Junkies vocalist 
Margo Timmins, who duets with 
him on “Blueberry Hill,” and kora 
player Daniel Janke, who puts a 
glittering shimmer into the end 
tune “Use Me While You Can,” 
which is set in the Sahara Desert. 

While Cockburn is a keen ob- 
server of his surroundings, he’s 
also well-versed in human passions 
and pitfalls, which makes Breakfast 
in New Orleans Dinner in Timbuktu 
at once a journal of global excur- 
sions and a travelogue of the heart. 
And he’s not one who fears to 
tread into the landscape of anguish 
to offer compassion. 

On his sobering tune, “Isn’t That 
What Friends Are For?” (one of 
four songs on which country-roots 
singer Lucinda Williams sings har- 
monies vocals), he admits that we 
only rarely glimpse “the amazing 
breadth of heaven” and consoles by 
offering “little shavings off my ra- 
tion of light.” 

And even though the title of the 
tune borders on cliché, it expresses 
the hopeful sentiment: we’re all 
here on this planet—from New Or- 
leans to deep in the heart of Africa 
in Timbuktu—to love one another 
and to recognize that ultimately we 
are loved. He says it best in the 
song: “You're as loved as you were 
before the strangeness swept 
through our bodies, our houses, 
our street.” 


Dan Ouellette is a New York-based music 
critic. He is also the author of The Volks- 
wagen Bug Book. 


The Best Spiritual Writing 1999 


Edited by Philip Zaleski 
New York: HarperCollins 


Reviewed by Kate Madden Yee 


Since Houghton Mifflin began pub- 
lishing the Best American Fiction 
and Best American Essays series in 
the mid-1980s, there has been a 
proliferation of these types of an- 
thologies, each promising readers 
the choicest gems of the particular 
genre. 

Now collection junkies can find 
in the well-equipped bookstore, 
not only fiction or essay antholo- 
gies, but books of the best of nature 
writing, travel writing, women’s 
writing, animal writing—just 
about any category imaginable. So 
it’s not surprising to see a series on 
spiritual writing, first published 
last year by HarperCollins. Like 
1998’s edition, The Best Spiritual 
Writing 1999, released this fall, 
gathers nonfiction works from a 
wide range of sources and faith tra- 
ditions, including the tradition of 
no faith. 

Editor Philip Zaleski and intro- 
ductory essayist Kathleen Norris 
begin the anthology by addressing 
some of the key questions that the 
series name immediately raises: 
What is spiritual writing? Why do 
we crave it now? The collection in- 
cludes writers we've already asso- 
ciated with spiritual themes, like 
Annie Dillard, Luci Shaw, Wendell 
Berry, and Mary Gordon, but also 
others we may not expect: Barry 
Lopez, Pico Ayer, Philip Levine, 


What [these] 

writers have in 
common is that 

they seek to make 
those intangible, 
mysterious 

moments of holiness— 
or ugliness—in daily 
life tangible for 


their readers. 


and Edward Hirsch. What all the 
writers in The Best Spiritual Writing 
1999 have in common is that they 
seek to make those intangible, mys- 
terious moments of holiness—or 
ugliness—in daily life tangible for 
their readers. 

Perhaps this is as serviceable a 
definition of spiritual writing as 
any: the attempt to capture what 
Norris describes as the quiet under- 
neath the noise of our culture: mo- 
ments when we are aware of joy or 
sin, and which Christians attribute 


to the movement of the Holy Spirit. 
In his opening essay, Zaleski notes 
that present-day spiritual writing, 
with its constant clash against a 
doubting culture, arose out of En- 
lightenment thinking, and there- 
fore faces the daunting task of 
mapping the heart’s experience of 
the incomprehensible. God is 
present in our world, and although 
we don’t always understand that 
presence, we recognize it. 

In an October 7 article on Salon, 
the internet magazine, Janelle 
Brown asks how our culture’s fo- 
cus on technology affects our abil- 
ity to appreciate the mysterious, 
the secret, the holy. “Is this glut of 
information, technology, advertis- 
ing somehow frying our collective 
synapses?” she asks. “Instead of 
sparking a global renaissance of 
thought and culture, is the world of 
zippy information turning us into 
automatons compelled to plug in 
but unable to engage in complex 
ideas?” 

Zaleski and Norris might answer 
yes to those questions. But as Nor- 
ris says, our lack of awareness of 
the spiritual has bred a hunger for 
it, a craving for narratives that tes- 
tify to the daily experiences of Mys- 
tery that we all have, if we’re hon- 
est with ourselves. Our culture 
may offer security through infor- 
(Continued on page 26) 
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(Spiritual Writing continued) 


mation, tempting us to understand 
all—and through understanding, 
to control our lives. 

But this security comes at a 
price. It flattens the texture of our 
experience, and we become less 
sensitive to the way God’s Spirit 
moves through our days, remind- 
ing us that fundamentally we exist, 
rather than do. 

Many of the essays in The Best 
Spiritual Writing 1999 attempt to 
express what is inexpressible by 
contrasting it with daily, grounded 
experiences. Annie Dillard’s “Acts 
of God” communicates the extraor- 
dinary ordinariness of human birth 
by describing a hospital’s labor 
and delivery ward: 


There might be a rough angel 
guarding this ward, or a dragon, 
or an upwelling current that 
dashes boats on rocks. There 
might well be an old stone cairn 
in the hall by the elevators, or 
well, or a ruined shrine wall 
where people still hear bells. 
Should we not remove our shoes, 
drink potions, take baths? For this 
is surely the wildest deep-sea vent 
on earth: This is where the people 
come out. 


It’s just a hospital she’s describ- 
ing, but with her words Dillard re- 
minds us that this is where the 
holy happens, both mysteriously 
and predictably. 

Bernie Glassman deftly describes 
his grief at the death of his wife in 
“My Wife Died Unexpectedly Last 
March.” In describing his raw 
heart, he describes a larger human 
state of longing, of the nothingness 
that arises from waiting, bearing 
witness to grief. “I live in her 
house . . . and do the things she 
would have loved,” Glassman 
writes. “Each time I think of the 
smile on her face had she been here 
to do these things. Instead I do 
them, bearing witness to her pres- 
ence and her absence.” 

By allowing himself to feel 
this brutal, empty fullness, to tes- 
tify to the presence and absence of 
his wife, Glassman finds a new 
way to live inside his heart: “I’m 
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bearing witness. And the state of 
bearing witness is the state of 
love.” 

In “My True Home Is Brooklyn,” 
Tracy Cochran writes of learning 
mindfulness from her seven-year- 
old daughter, the noisiest kid at the 
Buddhist retreat they’re attending 
together. In “Fifty-Two,” Michael 
Ventura describes his process, on 
the occasion of his 52nd birthday, 
of welcoming the old man waiting 
to be born inside him and marvel- 
ing at the gift of being many differ- 
ent people in one lifetime. 

In “Eating Dirt,” Brian Doyle 
watches his young twin boys sam- 
ple the soil from their garden, re- 
flecting finally on this most basic 
material we’re made of: “Consider, 
for example, this essay, made by 
dirt worked in wondrous ways into 
bone, blood, protein, water, and a 
heartbeat.” 

We are made of dirt. No wonder 
we experience the ineffable with 
our bodies; no wonder we long for 
tangible reminders of God’s pres- 
ence. In Scripture we read of the 
physical signs God has used to re- 
member himself and his promises 
to his people: The rainbow tells 
Noah that floods will never cover 
the earth in the same way again; 
the stars speak to Abraham of the 
nation God will bring from his 
body; the cloud and the tabernacle 
remind the people of Israel that 
their God is among them. And the 
bread and wine remind us, his peo- 
ple, of his ultimate dwelling in our 
midst in Jesus. 

At their most eloquent, the es- 
says in The Best Spiritual Writing 
1999 act in the same way as these 
Biblical signs, directing us to pay 
attention to the movement of the 
holy in the workaday world we in- 
habit. As Norris writes, the “es- 
sence of good spiritual writing [is] 
the hard stuff of the world come to- 
gether with the deepest desires of 
the soul.” 


Kate Madden Yee is a free-lance writer 
with a master’s degree in non-fiction 
writing. 


(Chronos continued) 

must not simply be acted upon, he 
or she must act, by making a 
choice, a decision to do this rather 
than that. A series of mistaken 
choices throughout the centuries 
has brought us to a restricted way 
of life in which we have less free- 
dom than we are meant to have, 
and so we have a sense of power- 
lessness and frustration, which 
comes from our inability to 
change the many terrible things 
happening on our planet. 

All the Faust stories are studies 
in the results of choice. Dostoyev- 
sky’s story of the Grand Inquisitor 
in The Brothers Karamazov is one of 
the most brilliant pieces of Chris- 
tian writing that I know, and one 
of the most frightening, because 
the Grand Inquisitor, like many 
dictators, is plausible; he wants 
people to be happy; he does not 
want them to suffer; the church, 
because of the great love it has for 
humanity, has done its best to re- 
verse all the damage caused by Je- 
sus, with his terrible promise of 
the truth that will make us free. 
We do not want to be free, the 
Grand Inquisitor assures Jesus. 
We want these stones to be turned 
into bread. 

Why would God give the gift of 
freedom to creatures who are not 
ready for it, who have kept mak- 
ing wrong choices for thousands 
and thousands of years—ever 
since Eve listened to the snake? 

Freedom is a mistake, we might 
well agree with the Grand Inquisi- 
tor, as we drive through the slums 
of any of our great cities, where 
buildings are gutted by tenants 
who are so frustrated by lack of 
heat in winter, no hot water ever, 
and sometimes no water at all, 
that they resort to burning the 
buildings in order to get relocated. 

Or buildings gutted by landlords 
who say they cannot afford to heat 
them at the present price of oil, or 
to keep the water hot (not all land- 
lords are vicious and greedy), and 
in desperation burn the building 
for the insurance money, and get 
out. If all our freedom has done is 
build up our financially bankrupt, 


corrupt, tottering cities, what good 
is it? 

Neither philosophy nor theology 
helps me much here. The painters 
and writers who see the abuse and 
misuse of freedom and cry out for 
justice for the helpless poor, the 
defenseless old, give me more 
hope; as long as anybody cares, all 
is not lost. 

As long as anybody cares, it may 
be possible for something to be 
done about it; there are still choices 
open to us; all doors are not closed. 
As long as anybody cares, it is an 
icon of God’s caring, and we know 
that the light is stronger than the 
dark. 

I am encouraged by the young 
people who express their caring by 
giving several years of their lives 
to the Peace Corps or Vista or Food 
for the Hungry, who shun shoddy 
workmanship, who are building 
their own furniture, making pot- 
tery, doing needlework, in a striv- 
ing for that excellence we have lost 
by some of our choices. 

I do not decry what technology 
has given us. In the “olden days” I 
would have died in childbirth with 
both my children Josephine and 
Bion, and I am glad to be here, in 
this alarming and disastrous and 
marvelous world. Western civiliza- 
tion may be on the decline, but a 
civilization that has produced Bach 
and Rembrandt and Dostoyevsky 
(to limit myself to three favorites) 
cannot be tossed aside as worth- 
less. 

Bach who—in terms of the evo- 
lutionary process—is as close to us 
in time as last night, will always 
pull me back and give me the cou- 
rage to accept that what our free 
will is meant to do is to help God 
to write the story. 

What if? 

What if—the basis of all story. 
The small child asks all the what ifs. 
All of life is story, story unraveling 
and revealing meaning. Despite 
our inability to control circum- 
stances, we are given the gift of be- 
ing free to respond to them in our 
own way, creatively or destruc- 
tively. As far as we know, even the 
higher animals (with the excep- 


Psalm 62 


For you alone my soul waits... 


As at dawn 


Psalm 62.1 


flowers lift their fragrant faces 


and wait for the sun 


to lower her mouth 


and part their dewy lips; 


as soil, during drought, 
longs for dark clouds, chaos, 


drenching rains; 


as a cicada, below ground, 


becomes an ear 


listening for that word like wedding bell 


tolls the feast begin; 


as a fox for darkness, 
an owl for movement, 
an oarsman for harbor, 


I wait, my love, for you. 


—David Smith-Ferri 


el 


tion, perhaps, of the dolphin) do 
not have this consciousness, not 
necessarily self-consciousness, but 
consciousness of having a part in 
the story. 

The story involves what seems 
to the closed mind to be impossi- 
ble—another reason for disbeliev- 
ing it. But as Christians we may 
choose to live by glorious impossi- 
bles. Or not to live, which is why 
in churches, by and large, the im- 
possibles, the Annunciation and 
the Transfiguration and walkings 
on water and raisings from the 
dead, are ignored or glossed over. 

I see my young friends groping 
back toward a less restricted view 
of time and space, though some- 
times in frighteningly faddish 
ways. True contemplation is 
sought through drugs, which can 
never produce it. Seances and trips 
in an astral body are on the in- 
crease, and the church condemns 


and draws back. But if we do not 
offer a groping generation the real 
thing, they will look for it else- 
where, or, they will fall, as George 
Tyrrell observed, for the garbage 
of any superstition. 

It is not easy for me to be a 
Christian, to believe 24 hours a 
day all that I want to believe. I 
stray, and then my stories pull me 
back if I listen to them carefully. 

I have often been asked if my 
Christianity affects my stories, but 
surely it is the other way around; 
my stories affect my Christianity, 
restore me, shake me by the scruff 
of the neck, and pull this straying 
sinner into an awed faith. Mf 


Madeleine L'Engle is the author of many 
books, including A Wrinkle in Time and 
A Circle of Quiet. This article is excerp- 
ted from Walking on Water and is re- 
printed by permission from Harold Shaw 
Publishers. 
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(Sine Interview continued) 

and other things you’ve written. 
In your new book, Mustard Seed vs 
McWorld, you have a wonderful 
quote from Walter Bruggeman, 
“Hope is subversive for it limits 
the grandiose pretentions of the 
present.” So I want to ask you, 
“What do you see happening now 
in the church that gives you hope 
for the future?” 


Sine: Well, first of all, I think it’s 
important that we as believers re- 
mind ourselves that God has a 
plan for globalization that begins 
with a mustard seed. That is very 
different from the world’s process 
of globalization. We’re so comfort- 
able with the present order of 
things, which, as implied in 
Mary’s Magnificat, is all going to 
be stood on its head. So the signs 
of hope I see are very broad. 

In one of my other books, Wild 
Hope, I said I believed that that’s 
what’s happened when the Berlin 
Wall came down—that was the 
dance of God. The songs sung in 
the streets of Soweto with the re- 
unification of South Africa. The 
miracle that’s happened there are 
the songs of God. And we find 
them also in other communities. 
There are people at Rockridge 
Methodist in Oakland who are 
making a difference by doing tu- 
toring and holding computer-ed 
classes in their neighborhood. 

So both on a larger scale and on 
a smaller scale I believe that the 
God of history is at work, and ulti- 
mately the mustard seed will win 
the day. My concern is that so 
many of us don’t know how to 
find that sense of intentionality for 
our lives. 

The late Victor Frankl insisted 
that our basic human drive is a 
will to have meaning in our exis- 
tence. There is no greater meaning 
for those of us of Biblical faith 
than to be a part of what God is 
doing to bring about change in the 
world. Basically I’m very hopeful, 
even though many of the trends 
that I see concern me. 


Radix: There’s a lot of controversy 
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My greatest concern is that this new global economy is 


redefining the sense of the “ultimate” in largely economic 


and materialistic terms, and people of faith have never seen 


ultimate reality in those terms. 


about environment. I wonder how 
the planet can sustain the enor- 
mous population growth that we 
are seeing. But other people are 
saying, “No, there’s no problem. 
There’s no global warming. Recy- 
cling is pointless.” 

Are you optimistic, pessimistic, 
or something in between?” 


Sine: Thinking of the environ- 
ment, I’m pessimistic. Globaliza- 
tion has two sides. There are some 
“up” aspects. For example, 
through the internet a handful of 
people concerned about landmine 
production were able to institute 
and see _ international _ policy 
change. There is an awareness, 
though it’s not nearly strong 
enough, in the business world that 
something has to be done— 
because ultimately if they destroy 
the environment, they can’t do 
business. The leading advocates 
for dealing with global warming 
aren’t environmentalists; it’s the 
insurance companies who are get- 
ting hammered by the record 
number of weather-related disas- 
ters they have to pay for. So to 
some extent they’re the new envi- 
ronmentalists and new activists. 

The concern that the Red Cross 
has raised internationally is that 
even though we don’t have final, 
conclusive, empirical proof that 
global warming is causing these 
weather disasters, there are a lot 
of pretty clear indications that 
that’s what’s going on. Also, the 
weather-related disasters often 
happen in the poorest parts of the 
world and so cause unimaginable 
human disaster. Christians need 
to be among the people who are 
in the forefront of caring for crea- 
tion. 


The promise is that in this long 
boom the levels of consumption 
will continue to escalate, and the 
shareholders will get more and 
more return on investments. But if 
this economy continues to escalate 
at the rate it’s going now, it’s go- 
ing to accelerate greatly the rate at 
which we use resources and pol- 
lute our small planet. It’s going to 
make global warming and every- 
thing else a whole lot worse. 
That’s why the conversation’s 
been going on over two decades 
about sustainable growth. It’s not 
a conversation that happens much 
in the evangelical church, but it 
needs to. 

There are different ways to de- 
fine sustainability, but people are 
now designing products such as 
upholstery materials that not only 
don’t damage the environment 
when they wind up in landfill, but 
actually have ingredients that fer- 
tilize and restore the environment. 
That kind of imagination is going 
to be more and more important. 

My concern for the more conser- 
vative side of the church that I’ve 
always been identified with is that 
we are so into modern culture that 
we have no critique to offer other 
than about certain personal moral 
issues. 


Radix: A final question then: Are 
there any special projects that you 
and Christine are committed to in 
the new millennium, that you’re 
especially excited about? 


Sine: First of all, we’re trying to 
find some people to work with us, 
so we've deliberately bought a 
triplex. We live on three floors. 
We garden in our front yard and 


side yard and grow 60 per cent of 
our vegetables. We built an office in 
the garage with three work sta- 
tions. We have an apartment down- 
stairs, and we want to do commu- 
nity on three floors—have a little 
cooperative of our own here. We 
need a couple of young people to 
come work with us, who can bring 
their own support. 

We need people to do research 
on global trends, research on crea- 
tive ministries, web pages, newslet- 
ters. We need people interested in 
communications. We’ll mentor, 
we'll train them. We'll help them 
move in directions they want to 
move in their own professional and 
Christian life. 

We want to do something that 
has very low overhead, where we 
don’t have to go out and beat the 
drum for Mustard Seed Associates, 
where none of us gets a salary 
through it. 

Another thing we’re doing is that 
I mortgaged my house several 
years ago and bought 40 acres up 
on an island north of Seattle. We 
want to build a Celtic prayer- 
retreat center there for spiritual for- 
mation, because there’s virtually 
nothing on the Protestant side of 
the street to help young people ex- 
plore the Benedictine, Franciscan, 
and Celtic traditions. We want it to 
be a place for people to try to dis- 
cern their next steps and vocational 
call for three to six months. 

The early Irish monasteries were 
all circular, so we want to do some- 
thing circular, with three circular 
residences, a common building, 
and a high tower. We have an ar- 
chitect and 40 acres that are paid 
for. We have taxes twice a year; we 
have a well. But we don’t have 
money to go forward, because even 
something modest like this is going 
to cost maybe $1,000,000. 

We don’t need to own it or con- 
trol it. We don’t even see ourselves 
living there at this point, but we’d 
like to see it get birthed with some 
degree of purity, with integrity, 
with a retreat capability on the 
weekends for older folks. 

So those are two of our dreams. 


Dinner at Simon’s—II 


When a woman who had lived a sinful life in that town learned 
that Jesus was eating at the Pharisee’s house, she brought an 
alabaster jar of perfume, and as she stood behind him at his feet 


weeping, she began to wet his feet with her tears. Then she 
wiped them with her hair, kissed them, and poured perfume on 


them. Luke 7:37-38 


Like the softest sound of a dove 
The sound of a heart, breaking 


Fragments crushed to dust 
On travel stained feet 


That walk life’s cold marble 
Sand grit, unforging pumice 


A raindrop falls on the dusk 
And another, and another, and more 


Washing away the years 
In washing being washed within 


From a well of tears broken open 


Though stone eyes would turn her to stone 


Kissing the feet of hope 
Lowering her hair to them 


Dare not speak, look up, or stop 
Trembling not speaking 


Perfume from the jar clean white as she cannot be 


Filling the house, smelling of nothing 


But scandal to affronted watchers 
Specialists in holding back 


Who could never bow down 
Knowing no care 


No reason to weep 
No remorse, no pity, no need 


One is sent away in peace 


—Randall F. West 
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Meditation 


On Prayer 


Julian of Norwich 


Our Lord is very glad and happy that we should 
pray, and he expects it and wants it. Through his 
grace, when we pray he makes us like him in 
quality as we are like him in nature, and this is 
his sacred will. 

This is what he says: “Pray earnestly even 
though you do not feel like praying, for it is help- 
ing you even if you do not feel it doing you good, 
even if you see nothing, yes, even if you think 


you cannot pray; for in dryness and in barren- 


ness, in sickness and weakness, then your prayers 
give me great pleasure, even if you feel that they are hardly pleasing to you at all. 
And it is so in my sight with all your trustful prayers.” 

For the sake of the reward and the unending thanks which he wishes to give us, he 
longs for us to pray continually before him. God accepts the good intentions and the 
effort of those who serve him, whatever we are feeling. That is why he is pleased 
when we try hard, and through our prayers and through living well, with his help 
and his grace, we incline toward him with all our strength (but reasonably and pru- 
dently) until we possess him whom we seek in the fullness of joy, that is, Jesus. 


—from Revelations of Divine Love 
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Spiritual Disciplines in a Postmodern World 


Luci Shaw talks with Dallas Willard 


Dallas Willard is a 
theologian and professor 
of philosophy at USC. 
He ts author of 
Hearing God, 

The Spirit of the 
Disciplines, and 


The Divine Conspiracy. 


Luci Shaw is a poet 

and author of many 
books, including Water 
My Soul: Cultivating 
the Interior Life. She is 


also the Radix poetry editor. 
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Shaw: I understand you're writing 
a new book. 


Willard: Yes, I’m working on a 
book about the disappearance of 
moral knowledge, that is, about the 
cultural situation we are in now. | 
want to explain how that has come 
about. The book is more theoretical 
than popular; it deals with where 
the problem came from. 

I want to make very clear what 
has happened. Of course the point 
is to be able to go back, or rather go 
forward, to a situation where we 
have reliable moral knowledge 
available in our culture once again. 
This has been a theme in my teach- 
ing for years, and it’s time to put it 
all down in writing. 


Shaw: Are you seeing repercus- 
sions from the deconstructionist, 
postmodern way of thinking and 
of perceiving reality—is that a part 
of the present equation? 


Willard: Yes, absolutely. That kind 
of understanding is, however, as 
much a consequence as a cause of 
the present condition. The basic idea 
is that empirical thinking has been 
elevated, but knowledge of the self 
is not empirical. It’s simply not veri- 
fiable by sense perception. 

Given the triumph of empiricism 
and the difficulties we have in 


psychology with making any 
sense of moral knowledge, the 
postmodern deconstructionist stuff 
makes the loss of moral knowledge 
inevitable. I don’t want to try to re- 
fute all of those elements, but rather 
to help people understand how we 
got here. 


Shaw: What do you see as the 
cause, the reason for movement in 
a direction that allows for this loss 
of moral knowledge? 


Willard: The deepest cause is the 
rise of a kind of hedonism, along 
with an exaggerated individualism. 
As I put it in more technical, but I 
hope understandable, terms, the 
cause of the problem is the triumph 
of the will. The will is worshiped in 
our society. 


Shaw: The will, and therefore the 
self? 


Willard: Yes, the self. Everyone 
thinks that we ought to be able to 
do whatever we want to do. 


Shaw: That's a theme we hear con- 
stantly. For instance, on television 
talk shows, we'll hear a young 
student proclaim, “I have a dream, 
and my teachers tell me I can 
be whatever my dream calls me to 
be.” 


Willard: Right. We hear that over 
and over. Even in advertisements 
for recruitment in the armed ser- 
vices: “You can be whatever you 
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want to be, and we can help 
Given that, we cannot then admit 
any moral knowledge, because 
that might get in the way of what 
we want to do. 


Shaw: Conversely, if someone feels 
called to a more modest or less 
prominent role or responsibility, 
they may be rebuked for selling 
themselves short, or for lack of am- 
bition. 


Willard: Imagine a bumper sticker 
that says: “My child learned humil- 
ity at school this month,” instead of 
“My child is an honor student at 
Success Academy.” The fact of the 
matter is this: the essence of moral- 
ity is to tell you that in some circum- 
stances you must do what you don’t 
want to do. If you have already set 
it up that you should be able to do 
whatever you want to do, then 
goodbye morality. Empiricism will 
just become an excuse. 


Shaw: This new book of yours will 
create some controversy, I suspect. 
Within the academy it should cre- 
ate some waves. 


Willard: I believe it will. I hope it 


will. I don’t expect it to be read as 
widely as my earlier works, how- 
ever. 


Shaw: What are your hopes and 
prayers for Christians in the new 
millennium? 


Willard: This may sound pretty 
backward-looking but it really is the 
most forward-looking thing I can 
imagine. My prayer is that Chris- 
tians would really come to know 
what Jesus is up to in this world. 


Shaw: That would reflect the theme 
of your book The Divine Conspiracy, 
would it not? 


Willard: Yes, because The Divine 
Conspiracy is about how the king- 
dom of God is at work, and Chris- 
tians need to be in on this. Good as 
they may be in some respects, the 
ordinary Christian just isn’t going 
to get it. 


Shaw: For those who haven’t read 
this book, what is that “conspiracy” 
about? 


Willard: The conspiracy is God’s 
plan in human history to overcome 
evil with good. 


Shaw: And who are the characters 
in this conspiracy story? The con- 


spirators? Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit? 


Willard: They are in the original 
conspiracy, but they now have 
agents, sometimes working under 
cover—because the agents are not 
all Christians, and indeed, not all of 
them are human. 


Shaw: There are supernatural pow- 
ers at work? 


Willard: Indeed. That is what we 
are told. One reason why angels 
have become so prominent (and 
that’s not all good by any means) is 
because of a recognition by people 
generally that there is much more 
at work in the course of human 
events than can be ascribed to hu- 
man beings. 


Shaw: Do you think that aspects of 
the “new physics” contribute to 
this? 


Willard: Yes, the new physics is 
moving toward a view of the uni- 
verse where people can see that it is 


for the manifestation of the glory of 
God. 


Shaw: Isn’t that amazing? That we 
can come to that conclusion through 
human knowledge and experimen- 
tation... 
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Willard: Although it isn’t happen- 
ing just through human knowledge. 
One of the fields I worked on in my 
graduate studies years ago was the 
history of science. I took a minor in 
that for my Ph.D. at the University 
of Wisconsin—the field was just 
opening up. One of the most inter- 
esting things is how much progress 
is due to “serendipity,” over and 
over and over. It just bowls you over 
when you get to know the history 
of science. 


Shaw: It isn’t really just “serendip- 
ity,” is it? Perhaps it was ordained 
from before the foundations of the 
world. 


Willard: Absolutely right. This is 
God at work in human history. This 
is a part of the story, and not just in 
science but in other areas. When you 
survey the overall scene you real- 
ize how little of what we call 
progress is due to human inventive- 
ness, including the discoveries of 
Christopher Columbus—who he 
was and what he thought—and the 
court around him in Spain. We’re 
being trained to have this vision of 
how awful he was, subduing native 
peoples, etc., but that is shallow, 
shallow thinking. 


Shaw: It’s accepted because it has 
become politically correct. That 
“correctness” is forcing us into false 
conclusions. 


Willard: Of course it wasn’t just Co- 
lumbus. You see the hand of God 
everywhere, all over. The most pow- 
erful force bringing the world to- 
gether, into a situation where we’ re 
going to have to love one another, 
or die, is business. Business is the 
primary way that the nations are 
being drawn together. And then 
space exploration. 


Shaw: And our ruination of our 
own planet. 


Willard: All of those things. I think 


that’s why, in the last church in the 
book of Revelation, we have that 
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verse about Christ at the door, 
knocking. We use that image to get 
people to open the door of their lives 
to Christ. But it was the door of the 
church he was knocking at. 


Shaw: Not just the individual 
heart? 


Willard: No. Jesus was on the out- 
side. He’s always out there, and 
we're trying to catch up with him, 
if we're not just sleeping. He comes 
and knocks on the door of the 
church and says, “Hey, you in there? 
If you would open the door, I would 
come in.” But the church gets so in- 
grown, so self-centered, self-ab- 
sorbed, it’s not listening. 


Shaw: It’s so prone to self-analysis, 
in a pseudopsychological mode. 


Willard: Yes, and it’s a dead end. 


Shaw: In your book In Search of 
Guidance you talk about the paradox 
of guidance. What are the elements 
of that paradox? 


Willard: Well, the paradox has to 
do with the fact that on the one hand 
we talk so much about God's guid- 
ance, and we especially want our 
leaders to be guided by God. Yet, 
when it comes down to us, we do 
the humble-mumble and say, “Well, 
you know, not me. I’m not big 
enough, or important enough for 
God to bother with.” 

It’s that combination: on the one 


hand we expect guidance, and we 
desperately need it, but on the other 
hand we’re not prepared to receive 
it and we think it wouldn't really be 
appropriate. You have to be “kicked 
upstairs” to become a so-called 
“full-time Christian worker” for it 


_to be appropriate. 


Generally people can’t deal with 
this at all. Christians can’t. There’s 
that little joke about: “When we 
speak to God we call it prayer, and 
when he speaks to us we call it 
schizophrenia.” It’s a curious am- 
bivalence that’s driven by our deep 
need as finite human beings. 


Shaw: It’s almost like that story 
about Joan of Arc. When her accus- 
ers said, “Those voices you hear, 
they’ re just your imagination,” she 
answered, “Yes. I know. That’s how 
God speaks to me.” 


Willard: That's a very good line. It’s 
by using our natural faculties in a 
certain way that God speaks to us. 
In a way, the paradox is the same as 
in the Incarnation—it’s the union of 
God with human beings in a rela- 
tionship. The Incarnation’s much 
more than that, but it is that. (By the 
way, that book on guidance has 
been renamed. Its title now is Hear- 
ing God. The third edition has just 
come out with InterVarsity Press 
here and HarperCollins in Britain.) 


Shaw: Is that a title you can live 
with, or does it short-sell the book? 


Willard: Well, they did leave me the 
subtitle, “Developing a Conversa- 
tional Relationship with God,” and 
that’s what it’s about. I don’t like the 
new title as much, because In Search 
of Guidance is indicative of some- 
thing deep about us. We’re looking, 
longing, for guidance. One of the 
themes of the book is, we’re look- 
ing for guidance, but what we re- 
ally need is something else, which 
includes guidance: a life lived in a 
conversational relationship with 
God. 


Shaw: We really want to hear God. 


Willard: Yes. So perhaps that title 
is not so far off the mark. I’m not 
unhappy with it. 


Shaw: How are the spiritual disci- 
plines to be practiced in commu- 
nity? What are the challenges we 
face as we attempt to do this? 


Willard: Well, they are much more 
effective if they can be practiced in 
community, and you can’t really 
practice them without community. 
If you have a community where 
they are understood as a normal 
part of our lives, there can be in- 
struction or teaching about them, 
which brings about a kind of ac- 
countability. 

In the midst of that, problem- 
solving for individuals is so impor- 
tant. Because while the disciplines 
are not really complicated, learning 
them—silence, solitude, fasting, 
etc.—is apt to throw you on false 
courses, and there really needs to be 
some question-and-answer kind of 
set-up. 


Shaw: As a safeguard? 


Willard: Yes. We need teaching that 
will keep people remembering such 
things as: “I’m not righteous be- 
cause I do this. I’m not earning 
points. And when I fail, at what- 
ever—solitude, fasting—I have not 
sinned.” That’s one of the most im- 
portant things of all, because people 
are so bound by legalism that they 
think if they fail—suppose they’re 
trying to fast, and the food in the 
refrigerator gets the best of them, 
and they break their fast—they feel 
they’ve broken a commitment to 
God. 


Shaw: So, there could be a dark side 
to the spiritual disciplines. It’s pos- 
sible that they could be applied or 
enforced in a legalistic, almost abu- 
sive way, perhaps in an effort to con- 
trol or exert power? 


Willard: Absolutely. It has been 
done, and that’s one reason why in 
recent years there has been an at- 


IE; mpiricism has been elevated, but knowledge 


of the self is not empirical. 


tempt to recover the disciplines— 
because, in fact, they were lost, by 
and large. That is true in places you 
wouldn’t expect it. I have found 
many Roman Catholics to whom 
the spiritual disciplines were almost 
unknown, lost. 

There’s a wonderful priest in 
Pittsburgh who has a telephone pro- 
gram. He’s called me occasionally 
when my books have come out, and 
one time we were on the air discuss- 
ing The Spirit of the Disciplines, when 
someone called in and asked an- 
grily, “Why don’t you people teach 
these things any more? When I was 
young, Sister So-and-So taught us 
to fast, and taught us to contemplate 
and be silent, and now it’s not 
taught any more.” 

It’s true. In many quarters of the 
Catholic church it isn’t taught, or at 
least not effectively. In Protestant 
churches, with very little exception, 
it was totally lost, until back in the 
‘70s, some writings began to appear. 


Shaw: Yes. I’m hearing some grass 
roots response to this lack in the 
evangelical community. There are 
numbers of small movements to- 
ward a more contemplative life. I’m 
part of a California group, Women 
at the Well, which is an effort to 
show women in evangelical groups 
that it’s possible to hear God’s voice 
for ourselves—if we know how to 
listen in silence and solitude. But so 
many are afraid of silence, and of 
being alone. They wonder, What if 
nothing happens? What if God ig- 
nores me? Or what if he isn’t there? 
But on a three-day retreat, in 
gradual steps, and given some 
simple tools, people can begin to ex- 
perience contemplation for them- 
selves, and it’s transformative. 


Willard: Well, that’s wonderful. 
The disciplines are self-validating. 
Now that I’ve had a long experience 
of teaching them and practicing 
them, I can’t remember a case when 
the disciplines, when seriously 
practiced, did not validate them- 
selves. That is, I cannot recall a per- 
son coming back to me, and saying, 
“Hey, you know, this doesn’t 
work.” 


Shaw: When St. Paul speaks about 
a “thorn in the flesh,” presumably 
he had some tenacious weakness or 
personal defect that he couldn’t 
seem to rid himself of, even with 
persistent prayer. Is this a sort of 
caveat to people with a 
perfectionistic nature? How does 
this operate with the disciplines 
that you teach? 


Willard: Beautifully, really. That 
passage is about the answer Paul 
gets from God. Because he does get 
an answer, not silence. His prayer 
was answered. 


Shaw: “God’s strength is made per- 
fect in human weakness.” 


Willard: That's the key. And the key 
to the disciplines, because the dis- 
ciplines are actually learning how 
to access the strength of God and 
the power of God. 

Paul, in another passage, says, “I 
glory in my tribulations.” How can 
that be? Well, it was because, in his 
tribulations, he knew that the life 
of God was flowing in him. That 
was the one thing he wanted above 
all, in Philippians 3: “That I might 
know him, and the power of his res- 


Continued on page 26 
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In Search of an Evangelical Spirituality 


by Evan Howard 


The author discovers Biblical resources 
that lead to an experience of God. 


Therefore every scribe who has been 
trained for the kingdom of heaven is like 
a householder who brings out of his trea- 
sure what is new and what is old (Mat- 


thew 13:52). 


In the early days of my formal stud- 
ies in Christian spirituality I was 
serving a conservative evangelical 
denomination, and joined the 
Master’s program in Christian 
Spirituality at a Jesuit university. I 
went to school and met my fellow 
students. As usual, we would be- 
gin the classes by “going around the 
room” giving our names and reli- 
gious affiliation. 

Nearly all of the students were 
Catholic. When I said that I was 
from the American evangelical tra- 
dition, the unanimous reaction was, 
“What's that”? During the same 
period in my life, I also found my- 
self visiting friends from church, 
and the subject of school occasion- 
ally came up. When they asked 
what I was studying. I would say I 
was studying Christian spirituality. 
The unanimous reaction was, 
“What's that?” To join those two 
ambiguous words became my call- 
ing. 

I fell in love with the study of spiri- 
tuality, the study of the human-di- 
vine relationship within Christian 
traditions. The writings of the spiri- 
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tual classics fascinated me. The ex- 
amples of the saints taught me how 
to live a more intentional Christian 
life. Literature on spiritual direction 
helped me to become a better lis- 
tener and source of help for others. 
Exploration of ritual and charisma 
brought me closer to God in wor- 
ship. 

My search for not merely the hu- 
man understanding of God, but also 
the human experience of God, be- 
came a rich source for my personal 
life and ministry. I had found my 
field. But even though | appreciated 
the heritage of Christian spiritual- 
ity, even though I had found my 
field of study in spirituality, I 
still felt that my fellowship or 
church “home” was American 
evangelicalism. I retained my re- 
spect for personal faith in Jesus 
Christ, for the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, for the values of evangelism 
and social concern. I still valued 
personal rebirth, lay ministry, ecu- 
menical fellowship, lively liturgy. I 
was still “an evangelical.” 

The joining of those two words, 
evangelical and spirituality, helped 
me think in new ways. How could 
they be joined? I remember trying 
with missionary zeal to teach spiri- 
tuality in church groups, eager to in- 
troduce a variety of means from a 
variety of traditions that evangeli- 


cal Christians might use to cultivate 
a healthy experience of God. 

Then, as I got into my formal 
study, the question also became 
what evangelicals might have to 
contribute to the academic field of 
Christian spirituality. I began to 
think of the spirituality of 
evangelicals, and I reflected on that 
approach to relationship with God. 

The evangelical tradition empha- 
sizes conversion, interest in the 
Scriptures, a posture of faith, and so 
on. Here the investigation turned 
to (1) recovery of the heritage and 
characteristic themes of evangelical 
traditions and 2) exploration of how, 
in practice, evangelicals cultivate 
their relationship with God. I began 
to search for models and language 
that could faithfully re-incarnate the 
central elements of the evangelical 
heritage in our present context. 

I was looking for a portrait of a 
lived and articulated evangelical 
spirituality that could be under- 
stood by and even serve as an at- 
tractive option for contemporary 
society. That portrait had to reflect 
the evangelical tradition faithfully 
and still receive from other tradi- 
tions. It had to keep one foot in the 
past and one in the future. That 
search for a viable, contemporary, 
evangelical spirituality has become 
my current life-work. 


Biblical Studies 

The field of Biblical stud- 
ies is perhaps the most im- 
portant area of investiga- 
tion for the evangelical. 
The affirmation of Biblical 
authority is a key element 
of our evangelical charac- 
ter. If we are to recover 
models of evangelical 
spirituality for today, it 
must first be a recovery of 
Biblical tradition. A variety 
of factors makes this task 
difficult. First, the 
relationship of evangelicals 
to the Scriptures them- 
selves is not clear-cut. Is- 
sues of “inerrancy” and 
“authorial intent” still di- 
vide evangelical circles, at 
times with significant im- 
pact on their dialogue. 

Second, the study of 
Scriptures in the academic 
field of spirituality has scarcely be- 
gun in earnest. Definitions of “Bib- 
lical spirituality” abound, and one 
is forced to find one’s own way 
through the hermeneutical night- 
mare of linking Biblical studies and 
spirituality. 

Yet some studies arising from re- 
search in the history of spirituality, 
and some trends in Biblical studies 
and hermeneutics, make recovery of 
the Biblical heritage of evangelical 
spirituality a hopeful, although 
complex task. 


ayang daouads 


Evangelical Tradition 

First we must acknowledge how 
identification with the evangelical 
tradition affects the process of Bib- 
lical studies. Evangelicals affirm 
that the Scriptures are not simply a 
witness to divine revelation, but are, 
in themselves, revelation. That out- 
look brings a certain respect for the 
words of Scripture as they stand. 

The evangelical is hesitant to de- 
mythologize Biblical statements, be- 
ing just as ready to allow the text to 
interpret our current world-view as 
to allow our current world-view to 
interpret the text. The evangelical is 
likewise cautious about critical 


methods that devalue the historic, 
literary, or theological integrity of 
the text. The weakness of such ten- 
dencies is that the evangelical can 
be predisposed to a naive funda- 
mentalism in interpretation. The 
strength of such tendencies, espe- 
cially for the integration of Biblical 
studies with spirituality, is their 
deep respect for the Bible as a sa- 
cred document 


Spirituality in Biblical Studies 

The field of spirituality is just be- 
ginning to venture into the arena of 
Biblical studies, and the jury is out 
concerning what long-term impact 
it will have. A few areas of influ- 
ence seem significant. 

Interest in spirituality has re- 
opened questions about ways of re- 
lating to the Biblical text. Can un- 
derstanding the Bible as a “revela- 
tory text” allow for the joining of 
both propositional and encounter ap- 
proaches to Scripture? Is under- 
standing of the text gained at com- 
prehension or transformation? What 
role does the Scripture play in spiri- 
tual life? 

My research in historical spiritu- 


The Christian 
concept of 
person must 
derive from an 
understanding of 


the personal 
God. 


ality has pushed these questions 
even further, revealing the deep 
spiritual concerns underlying the 
exegesis of the Desert communities, 
the Franciscans, Ignatius of Loyola, 
the Puritans and Pietists, and oth- 
ers. These studies have brought a 
necessary correction to the solely 
academic approach that many 
scholars (even evangelical scholars) 
have taken to the texts of Scriptures. 

I have found that methods of in- 
terpretation taken from the history 
of spirituality affirm and enhance 
traditional evangelical approaches. 
For example, Augustus Francke, a 
primary influence in early pietistic 
evangelicalism, developed an ap- 
proach to the Scriptures that sought 
to understand the historical / social 
context of the Biblical author. That 
understanding would cultivate the 
reader’s identification with the text 

The goal was not the comprehen- 
sion of propositions, but rather to 
elicit the practical consequences that 
the text may have originally been in- 
tended to produce. M. Robert 
Mulholland, a 20th-century evan- 
gelical, has attempted to recover a 
“formational reading” of Scripture 
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inspired by the spirituality of John 
Wesley. 

Trends in hermeneutics and Bibli- 
cal studies in general support a re- 
newed emphasis on the experiential 
dimensions of Biblical interpreta- 
tion. A danger in these methods is 
that the affective/intuitive will be 
exalted at the expense of the ratio- 
nal. 


Biblical Studies and Evangelical 
Spirituality 

How might the field of Biblical 
studies affect evangelical spiritual- 
ity? What language and models 
might we find to paint a portrait of 
the human- divine relationship? 
Evangelicals like Dallas Willard, 
Eugene Peterson, Richard Lovelace, 
Donald Bloesch, and Richard Fos- 
ter have begun to venture into this 
area already, and I find promise in 
future evangelical dialogue about 
these issues The subject is being 
studied from a complementary va- 
riety of angles. 

My work at present has focused 
on five key images of the divine- 
human relationship: God/ people, 
Mother / child, Lover / beloved, Sav- 
ior / saved, and Father/ child. These 
images are rooted in important in- 
dividual passages of Scripture (Gen- 
esis 17; Psalm 131; Hosea 2; Luke 2; 
and Romans 8), which are devel- 
oped from and themselves shape 
the Biblical message. Because space 
permits only a few summary reflec- 
tions, I will discuss only two pri- 
mary elements in a Biblical portrait 
of divine-human relationship. 


1. Affirmation of Personal/ 
Interpersonal Spirituality. 
Evangelical spirituality has al- 
ways emphasized the personal na- 
ture of Christian faith. The priority 
of relationship over religion has 
been a common theme of evangeli- 
cal piety since the German 
Anabaptists. The personal /inter- 
personal character of Christian 
spirituality is a fundamental ele- 
ment of Christian spirituality, dis- 
tinguishing the “I AM” who speaks 
from mere silence. 
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Interpersonal images are central to 
the Biblical portrait of the divine- 
human relationship. Personal im- 
ages of God/ people, Master or 
Lord/servant, etc., are not simply 
random metaphors. Although other 
less personal images are used for 
human interaction with the divine 
(light, food, fire, rain), the personal 
are more frequent and more central. 
They are found in “landmark” 
Scriptural passages (e.g., Genesis 1- 
3; 17; Exodus 3; 2 Samuel 7; Hosea 
2; Jeremiah 31: Ezekiel 38; Luke 2; 
Romans 8; Revelation 21). 

Even when less personal images 
are given, they are frequently used 
at the service of personal images. 
Thus, for example, the holy “wind” 
or “breath” (pneuma, spirit) is iden- 
tified in Romans 8 as the evidence 
or witness of the adoptive father- 
hood of God. 

These other images seem to be il- 
luminative, whereas the personal 
images are paradigmatic. That is es- 
pecially true of the covenant image 
of God/ people, an image repeated 
time and time again in its classic for- 
mulation (“I will be your God and 
you will be my people”) in key pas- 
sages of Scripture. 

The images themselves develop a 
world-view that sees God as pas- 
sionately involved in human life. 
That is not mere anthropomor- 
phism. Rather, the Christian concept 
of “person” must derive from an un- 
derstanding of the personal God. 

The portrayal of God as “involved 
participant” is found throughout 
the Scriptures: e.g., in the narrative 
structure of the covenant story of 
Abraham; in the Incarnation of 
Jesus as “Savior”; and especially in 
the recording of the pathos of God 
in the prophetic literature. From 
beginning to end, the Biblical mod- 
els and language of spirituality are 
fundamentally personal and inter- 
personal. 


2. Respect for the Sovereignty and 
Openness of God 

But we can say more. Not only 
does the Scripture portray spiritu- 
ality as interpersonal, but our inter- 


personal relationship with God is 
presented in a coherent structure. 
That structure respects both the sov- 
ereignty and openness of God. 
When the Scriptures portray the 
normative divine-human relation- 
ship, they acknowledge both God’s 


_ free initiative and vulnerable open- 


ness to our response. 

The basic pattern of divine-human 
relationship is one of Initiation - 
Response - Response. God initiates, 
we respond, and based upon our 
response, God responds to us. Thus 
the divine-human relationship is a 
reciprocal progression. The cov- 
enant relationship of God with his 
people is a relationship offered by 
God and accepted by persons/a 
people. 

Yet it does not stop there. God is 
moved by the response of the cov- 
enant partner, adjusting to people 
according to their response. That is 
the central pattern of the narrative 
of Abraham’s call. 

It is obvious in the progression of 
God’s redemptive treatment of Is- 
rael presented through the lover/ 
beloved image in Hosea. The Incar- 
nation of the Savior is given as a 
clear invitation / initiation that seeks 
response. The image of the adoptive 
father emphasizes both the sover- 
eignty and an invitation into new 
“being.” 

The pattern of the Psalms is 
slightly different, moving from ex- 
pressions of orientation to disorien- 
tation to reorientation. The Psalms 
emphasize the human approach to 
God. Because they are human 
speech, they reflect a response to 
God's prior initiation in the human 
situation. 

Recognition of God’s initiation 
might stimulate evangelicals to re- 
think the doctrine of revelation in 
light of spirituality-sensitive con- 
cerns. As I have said, it appears to 
me that virtually all “revelation” in 
Scripture is also interpersonal ini- 
tiation, or invitation. 

The character of revelation as in- 
terpersonal invitation is present in 
the covenant call to Abraham, in the 
Exodus experience, in the prophetic 


call to conversion, in the 
Incarnation of God in the 
man Jesus, and in the dy- 
namic presence of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church. 
Even Paul’s presentation 
of “general revelation” in 
Romans 1 is viewed as per- 
sonal revelation, which 
comes as an invitation that 
looks for response. 

In this sovereign revela- 
tion or initiation of God, 
God's presence is given as 
a fact of human experi- 
ence. That is especially 
true of the historical expe- 
rience of God’s chosen 
people, the Israelites. The 
fundamental fact of their 
existence was the pres- 
ence of this personal /in- 
terpersonal God. The task 
of their history was to 
adapt themselves (or to & 
deny) the reality of this 
known/unknown, this Mysterious 
presence, this “I AM.” 

Appropriate responses to God's 
invitation can vary. The story of the 
shepherds in Luke highlights vari- 
ous responses to the presence of 
God in Christ: the people’s amaze- 
ment, the shepherd’s praise, Mary’s 
quiet faith. Throughout the birth 
narrative, Luke has been showing 
the reader the dichotomy of the 
faithless (Zechariah) versus the 
faithful (Mary) in their response to 
God’s fulfillment. Likewise in Ro- 
mans 8 Paul assumes that the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit in our life 
will engender a response of holy liv- 
ing. 

The openness of God _ has not 
been widely recognized in 
evangelicalism. To. consider the 
openness of God was often seen as 
lack of recognition of God’s 
“Godness.” 

Although we get a sense that ulti- 
mately God’s whole plan will be 
fulfilled, we must also respect the 
fact that in passage after passage 
God places himself “at risk” as he 
awaits the responses of his people 
to his invitations. It is faulty exege- 


sis to minimize the vulnerability of 
God in these circumstances. The 
texts themselves give indication that 
God is often disappointed, that his 
plan is thwarted, that he is passion- 
ately interested in and affected by 
the responses of his people. 

Indeed his response to us is fre- 
quently presented as being contin- 
gent on our response to him. But 
God does respond to our response. 
When we return, as Hosea indicates, 
he will restore. 

This response to our response is 
itself anew redemptive initiation, a 
new revelatory invitation. In some 
sense, God waits and responds to 
our response. In some sense he is 
open. Yet in each response he sov- 
ereignly initiates and invites anew. 

This pattern of Initiation —Re- 
sponse—Response helps us under- 
stand the value of such diverse ele- 
ments of spirituality as in Ignatius’ 
rules for the “discernment of spir- 
its,” reformation theology’s Word- 
centered spirituality, and charis- 
matic prayer. 


Conclusion 
As has been said, I am looking for 


God is 
passionately 


interested 


in and affected 
by the 
responses of 
his people. 


a portrait of an evangelical spiritu- 
ality that can serve as an attractive 
option for contemporary society. 
This portrait must faithfully reflect 
the evangelical tradition without 
preventing it from receiving from 
other traditions. It must keep one 
foot in the past and one in the fu- 
ture. It must consider what is “old” 
and what is “new,” as in Matthew 
1352, 

Our search begins with reflection 
on Scripture, but it must not end 
there. Evangelical spirituality re- 
quires serious dialogue with other 
fields. Indeed, our own heritage 
cannot be understood apart from 
them. 

To build an evangelical spiritual- 
ity is important for every commu- 
nity of believers. Doing that, we 
may present a ray of hope to our 
increasingly hopeless generation. 


Evan Howard is the author of Praying 
the Scripture and is working on a book 
on Scripture and spirituality. This ar- 
ticle is adapted from a much longer, 
extensively annotated discussion on 
resources for an evangelical spiritual- 


ity. 
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East Meets West 
The Distinctives of Christian Meditation 


Why are so many people still 
“looking East” today? Thinking 
people sometimes study religious 
history and tradition to see if the 
“great traditions” have any ele- 
ments that are common property, 
or to see if their own tradition (in 
this case, Christianity) might be en- 
riched with insights from the East. 
“What can we in the West learn 
from you in the East?” 

People on the street, on the other 
hand, may not have such noble as- 
pirations. They may feel that theo- 
logians have taken traditional reli- 
gion away from them, wrapping it 
in such phrases as “God in process” 
or the “theology of ultimate con- 
cern.” To ordinary people, using a 
simple nonreligious meditation 
technique practiced all over the 
world may look like a way to en- 
rich a faltering faith with some kind 
of inner experience. Let the theolo- 
gians talk. After all, a person with 
an experience is never at the mercy 
of a person with an argument, as 
someone once said. 

Today an academic theology that 
capitulated to a metaphysic of radi- 
cal negation is already grappling 
with issues peculiar to an eastern 
world view, although those issues 
may appear in western guise. It 
seems ironic that non-theological 
types seeking shelter from that arid 
speculation should turn to spiritual 
techniques arising from the very 
metaphysic they are fleeing. None- 
theless, many Christians are look- 
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Steve Scott 


ing eastward with the hope of en- 
riching their faith. 

Some writers talk of reconstruct- 
ing a bankrupt and depleted reli- 
gious tradition with material drawn 
from eastern sources. Jacob 
Needleman, in his book Lost Chris- 
tianity, suggests that elements taken 
from the East would restore Chris- 
tianity to its former vitality, its early 
purity. Peter Berger, in The Heretical 
Imperative, argues for an encounter 
between the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion and the great religions of Asia 
as a “contemporary possibility of 
religious affirmation.” Such a dia- 
logue is by no means limited to our 
present day. 

Iam not against dialogue between 
Christianity and eastern religions. I 
think such an exchange is informa- 
tive and valuable. I am personally 
convinced, however, that unless 
Christianity recovers some of its dis- 
tinctive, Biblical elements, then 
what will actually occur will be less 
than dialogue. 

Iam not against the idea of medi- 
tation or of spiritual experiences, 
but Iam convinced that every prac- 
tice has its philosophical basis and 
context. A fully Christian and Bibli- 
cal grounding must be the testing 
area for the truth-claims of any spiri- 
tual technique. 

A particular emphasis that has run 
through the dialogue in all its his- 
torical occurrences is the 
“incarnational presence of Christ 
throughout created reality,” placed 


in opposition to the “Jesus of his- 
tory.” The problem has been not so 
much the idea of Jesus as a histori- 
cal person, but the wider implica- 
tions of the events of his life and 
death. Leaving those troublesome 
implications aside clears the way for 
emphasis on the “incarnational 
presence,” which is far more ame- 
nable to the underlying presuppo- 
sitions of eastern philosophy. 

It is not my purpose to say that 
Christianity and linear thinking are 
insolubly welded together. I hope 
that the kind of distinctions I am try- 
ing to make, the kind I think Chris- 
tianity makes for itself, will become 
evident through some brief com- 
parisons. Let me begin with Thomas 
Merton. 

Thomas Merton, a Trappist monk, 
was known for his books of poetry, 
his writings on the monastic life and 
contemplative prayer, and, toward 
the end of his life, the issue of inter- 
faith dialogue. His books of excerpts 
from Asian wisdom, such as Zen and 
the Birds of Appetite and the writings 
of the Taoist sage Lao-tse, reveal a 
critical engagement in bringing East 
and West together. As Merton re- 
marked to a fellow participant at the 
Bangkok conference shortly before 
his death, “Christianity and Zen are 
the future.” 

Merton’s early interests in Zen are 
alluded to in an essay on his book, 
The Wisdom of the Desert. That book, 
a selection from the sayings and an- 
ecdotes of the early Desert fathers, 


contains, in Merton’s opinion, ideas 
comparable to some of the concepts 
in Zen Buddhism. Merton engaged 
in correspondence with the Daisetz 
Suzuki, a noted Oriental scholar 
who has done work comparing me- 
dieval mystical thought with Bud- 
dhist ideas. 

Merton’s purpose was to pursue 
the conceptual analogies in order to 
enrich the western monastic tradi- 
tion. He points out that Zen was 
beginning in China at approxi- 
mately the same time that the pe- 
riod of the Desert fathers in Egypt 
was drawing toa close. Also, “There 
are countless Zen stories that almost 
exactly reproduce the Verba 
Seniorum incidents which are obvi- 
ously likely to occur wherever men 
seek and discover the same kind of 
poverty, solitude and emptiness.” In 
dialogue with Suzuki, Merton 
draws parallels between the “recov- 
ery of paradise”’—the Desert fa- 
thers’ desire through asceticism and 
contemplative prayer to regain the 
“innocence” lost in the Fall—and 
the Zen monk’s search for “empti- 
ness” as an index of purity of heart. 

Suzuki, in his essay “Knowledge 
and Innocence,” pursues the same 
idea somewhat further. Equating 
the Judeo-Christian idea of inno- 
cence with the Buddhist notion of 
emptiness, he proceeds to the Fall, 
i.e, to the knowledge of good and 
evil. Suzuki points out that such 
“knowledge” is viewed in Buddhist 
terms as “ignorance,” and “igno- 
rance” obscures the original light 
“which is emptiness.” Discrimina- 
tory consciousness is looked upon 
as ignorance. That which is truly 
good proceeds from a condition of 
suchness, the void. 

Suzuki goes on to align the con- 
cept of suchness with poverty of 
spirit as interpreted by the medieval 
mystic Meister Eckhart. Suzuki ex- 
tends the poverty to include lack of 
individual identity. The empirical 
self, the ego, and its investment in 
discriminatory consciousness are an 
illusion, the stumbling block that 
prevents a return to the state of 
suchness. 


A fully Christian and 
Biblical grounding must 
be the testing area for 
the truth-claims of any 


spiritual technique. 


Merton strives to find the equiva- 
lent for the “emptiness of Zen” in 
the mysticism of some of the Desert 
fathers and in the contemplative tra- 
ditions of the church. With Merton’s 
interpretive approach to the Bible 
(grounded in those traditions), it is 
possible to extract such “message” 
even from the pages of the New Tes- 
tament. Merton pauses, however, 
before the radical nature of the void. 
He sees a tension between that and 
the “true self” that comes from par- 
ticipation in Christ. 

It is here, I suggest, that the first 
observable breakdown in the east- 
ern and Christian dialogue comes. 
Examining the Biblical notion of the 
Fall and the Biblical concept of an- 
thropology we notice several points. 
First, God, who is beyond our ideas 
and concepts, chooses to address 
himself to us in terms drawn from 
our realm of experience. That is one 
aspect of grace. Second, what ren- 
ders God radically unapproachable 
is our nonrecognition of our moral 
and existential displacement, i.e., 
our sin. Third, we are not complete 
until we recognize our condition, 
until our relationship with God is 


restored, and God comes to dwell 
within us. Prior to that recognition 
there remains a God-shaped void in 
our center. 

What Merton is striving to articu- 
late is the life of that selfless human 
who is now no longer clinging to his 
or her self, but is radically 
Christocentric. What Suzuki and 
other schools of thought that hinge 
on the idea of radical negation are 
saying is that the interior “God- 
shaped” void is the primary condi- 
tion of suchness. 

That notion of the interior void 
carries with it an echo of the Greek 
philosopher Heraclitus’ statement 
about the inexhaustible depths of 
the soul. It also echoes a passage in 
the Upanishads that speaks of “The 
empty space of the heart... the bare 
room of the inner man.” The place 
where the source of all reality wants 
to come and live is mistaken for the 
reality itself. And the emptiness that 
is discovered there becomes the in- 
dex of wisdom. It is perhaps as- 
sumed to be the underlying univer- 
sal condition. 

At that point the analogies start to 
collapse. It is possible that the mo- 
nastic simplicity of the Desert fa- 
thers is comparable to that of the 
Zen monks. Why not? Both tradi- 
tions were possibly informed by a 
single source. It is possible that their 
understandings and concepts draw 
from the same kinds of terminology. 
But where the incomprehensible 
fullness of Christ starts to part com- 
pany with the God of uncondi- 
tioned negation, the dialogue fal- 
ters. 

Let us pursue the implications of 
this by looking at the writings of 
another contemporary contempla- 
tive, Dom Aelred Graham. Graham 
is the author of a number of books, 
notably Zen Catholicism and Contem- 
plative Christianity. I want to look at 
a couple of passages from the latter 
and add some observations of my 
own. 

In pursuit of a contemplative 
Christianity, Graham alludes to a 
“widening of the options,” which 
for him means a new approach to 
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the problem of religion. He says, 
“Considered within the conceptual 
framework, every religion may be 
regarded as the basic symbol system 
of its respective adherents.” Among 
those symbolic modes he lists Juda- 
ism, Buddhism, Marxism, Hindu- 
ism, and others as systems not so 
much of authoritative revelation but 
of existential verification. 

Needless to say, his approach to 
the book of the Christians, the Bible, 
is much the same. As a mode of ref- 
erence it is discredited, except 
where it can be drawn on to argue 
for a postconceptual unqualifiable 
absolute Godhead in which we have 
a participatory role. As Graham 
puts it, “God is negated epistemo- 
logically but affirmed 
ontologically.” He disapproves of 
God as “thought about in Old Tes- 
tament imagery” and is prepared to 
use portions of Scripture only to 
verify his philosophical presuppo- 
sitions. 

Just how far Graham is prepared 
to go in arguing for his particular 
perspective in the guise of “contem- 
plative Christianity” is demon- 
strated in this breath-taking reinter- 
pretation of Jesus’ death on the 
cross: 

Jesus was the completely God- 
centered man; yet we seem to detect 
in his mind a deepening of his 
concept of God, until he transcends 
all concepts. Habitually he speaks of 
God as his Father . . . on the cross it 
is no longer Father, simply ‘God’. It 
is ‘My God’ (Mark 15:34) who 
appears to have deserted him. Dare 
we interpret this as meaning that 
Jesus, in his anguish, had been 
brought to the extreme point of 
abandoning any anthropomorphic 
notion of God? . . . If this were so, 
Jesus would have mentally broken 
through, without repudiating, all 
the concepts of God inherited from 
his Jewish tradition, to reach God as 
he is in himself (as theologians were 
later to express it). 

He had passed in his own way 
thrugh an ordeal far more terrible 
and self-denuding than St. John of 
the Cross’s ‘dark night’, to realize 
the goal of the individual self, self- 
absence. The Suffering Servant had 
been transformed into the Spirit, the 
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Jesus of history became the mystical 
Christ. Do we catch here also an 
echo of the neti, neti not this, not 
this’—a reference to the self- 
manifesting Godhead, ‘before 
whom words recoil?’ of the 
Upanishads, the sunyata (the void) 
of Buddhism? 

The Zen term satori is literally “a 
kick in the eye.” A sudden flash of 
enlightenment—a shift from the dis- 
criminatory consciousness of igno- 
rance to the pure consciousness of 
Sunyata, the void. Quite simply, 
Aelred Graham is saying that Jesus 
underwent satori, Zen enlighten- 
ment, while on the cross. During 
that moment, according to Graham, 
the shift occurred from “the Jesus 
of history” to the “mystical Christ.” 

It seems obvious that the search 
for conceptual analogies creates 
many problems. Although there are 
many things to be learned from a 
dialogue between Christianity and 
eastern religions, it robs the word 
dialogue of its full meaning when we 
undermine the distinctive charac- 
teristics of our confession by radi- 
cally reinterpreting them or modi- 
fying them in the light of tradition. 
Nonetheless, those problems prima- 
rily occur in the conceptual realm, 
and of course everything is seen in 
a new light if we overturn the pri- 
macy of the conceptual and argue 
from an experiential base. Finally, I 
want to address this “postcritical” 
approach to the problem. 

M. Basil Pennington, author of 
Daily We Touch Him, cites a shift 
from the conceptual “Gutenberg 
era” to an era of experience as the 
reason for the need for “centering 
prayer.” His approach—drawn, as 
he points out, from medieval mys- 
ticism—makes meditative repeti- 
tion of a simple word or phrase the 
core of his technique. The aim, 
again, is to establish the participant 
in an existential awareness of the 
“ground of being.” Pennington’s 
comment on the similarity between 
his techniques and goals and those 
of Transcendental Meditation is this: 
“What seems evident to me is that 
we can expect similar methods and 
techniques to arise in the various 


traditions, given that they are all 
concerned with the same human 
creature and his [or her] basic call 
to transcendence.” 

Pennington, of course, assumes 
that we can all correctly respond to 
that “basic call” with the aid of tech- 
niques borrowed from our “wise 


friends in the East.” After all, he rea- 


sons, God has given us “all things” 
in Christ. It is Pennington’s hope 
that those techniques will push us 
beyond ideas “about” Christ to the 
experiencing of Christ in our depths 
of being. He ignores the problem 
that those techniques come with a 
world view all of their own, one that 
will displace any initial Biblical or 
Christian presuppositions that a 
mediator may begin with. 

Another writer, Father George 
Maloney, answering charges that 
“material techniques” expose the 
would-be meditator to psychic dan- 
ger, points out that “No Christian 
ought to condemn out of hand any 
technique, be it Yoga, the use of 
music in prayer, chants, Silva mind 
control, Arica, T.M., or whatever, 
unless we ask the question: How is 
it being used? What are the fruits 
that come from such use? Does it 
help us or others to pray with 
greater consciousness, beyond the 
habitual, superficial level of con- 
trolled, discursive prayer? 

The idea that each of those tech- 
niques might have a specific meta- 
physical context seems foreign to 
Maloney. He and others like him 
seem to be grounded in the presup- 
position that the variety of world 
views those techniques represent is 
nothing more than their symbolic 
mode of existential verification. The 
question is no longer, “What ideas 
do these world views have in com- 
mon?” but “How does it make you 
feel?” 

Ironically, Maloney proceeds to 
map out some of the psychic chaos 
that awaits the meditator. Flashes 
and lights, psychic powers of telepa- 
thy, communing with the dead can 
come forth. What is reality, what is 
hallucination, before the beckoning 
forms that whirl over the screen of 


our consciousness? Voices that we 
recognize and strange voices give 
their messages with impelling real- 
ism — again what is real, what is 
false? 

Of course, to try to answer ques- 
tions like that would mean “back- 
sliding” from the experiential to the 
conceptual mode. It would also re- 
quire the employment of the dis- 
criminatory consciousness so 
troublesome to the eastern world 
view. Elsewhere, Maloney tells us 
that “The demonic is within all of 
us.” That cheerful message is drawn 
heavily from the speculative fringes 
of depth psychology. Maloney strips 
personified evil and deception of its 
objective reference. It is all “within,” 
that same “within” that centering 
prayer conveys us toward in order 
for us to participate existentially in 
the “incarnational nature of Christ.” 

But what do we do if the “ground 
of our being” turns out to be quick- 
sand? If the ideas drawn from east- 
ern religion end up radically re- 
structuring the way we read Scrip- 
ture, the way we understand God, 
and how we interpret the work of 
Christ, then the dialogue has been 
one-sided. If the techniques drawn 
from those sources have exposed us 
to a metaphysical order of being that 
is at radical variance to our Chris- 
tian confession, then how can we 
claim that Christianity has been “en- 
riched”? 

It is not enough to relegate the 
problem areas of that metaphysical 
order to the forgotten corners of the 
collective unconscious. What if they 
are objectively real? And what is 
there in those meditation techniques 
that will protect us from the more 
fearsome aspects of that reality? The 
Biblical writers showed some 
knowledge of that metaphysical or- 
der and were able to describe its true 
nature. They also counseled against 
attempts to blend the worship of the 
true God with “seeking after expe- 
riences” in that realm. 

The Desert fathers initially em- 
ployed the technique of the re- 
peated prayer, not in order to de- 
scend into blissful awareness of 


Jesus shifts our 
attention from the void 
of our own emptiness 
to the inexhaustible 


depths of his grace. 


Christ-conciousness, but to guard 
the mind from the real attacks of the 
Evil One. They also had the concept 
of “prelest,” the idea of 
psychospiritual deception that ev- 
ery aspiring monk had to guard 
himself against. 

Prelest was not a formulated mode 
of discriminatory consciousness or 
a fully worked-out empirical epis- 
temology. It was acute discernment 
of the subtle degrees of deception, 
the visions, the religious feelings, 
and the auditory hallucinations that 
befell the young monk, specifically 
to incite him to pride at his spiritual 
experiences. One orthodox writer 
points out that many of the vaunted 
spiritual experiences of today, 
sought through a variety of tech- 
niques, would have been recog- 
nized in the early days of the Desert 
monks for what they were: elemen- 
tary forms of spiritual deception. 
Little such discernment seems to 
exist today. 

The differences that should sur- 
face in a dialogue between Chris- 
tianity and the eastern religions are 
minimized through strategic rein- 
terpretation of the distinctives of the 
Christian faith. Further, a founda- 


tion is laid for introduction of a va- 
riety of psychospiritual technolo- 
gies that will minimize the differ- 
ences even more, by empirically 
confirming an eastern world view 
in the minds of meditators. 

Whether one meditates on the 
void or unwittingly pays homage to 
the deceased Guru Dev, the nature 
of the deception is the same; the 
plurality of its manifestations en- 
sures both its cultural distinctives 
and underlying conceptual similari- 
ties. There is no integration point be- 
tween that and a Christianity that 
consists of a personal God, a reliable 
Bible, and a historical Jesus who is 
also the Christ. 

Christian meditation will have to 
look elsewhere. That is a task before 
us. The search for a viable approach 
to Christian meditation will have to 
be grounded in the distinctive ele- 
ments of the Christian confession. 

It may require a close reading of 
the contemplative tradition of the 
church in the light of that confes- 
sion, separating the wheat from the 
chaff as the writers labor to articu- 
late their experience in the terms of 
their faith. More important, it may 
send us back into the pages of the 
Bible, where the Biblical context will 
aid our interpretation of the mysti- 
cal dimension we encounter there. 

As we explore the writings of the 
early church, the spiritual experi- 
ences and insights of Peter and Paul, 
we should be drawn back to Jesus 
himself, the incomprehensible mys- 
tery of God among us as a human 
person, the Creator among us as 
servant. He speaks of our mystical 
relationship to him by comparing us 
to branches on a vine. He shifts our 
attention from the void of our own 
emptiness to the inexhaustible 
depths of his grace. He draws us 
deeply, not into an empty, world- 
negating solitude, but into the very 
stuff of life. Hi 


Steve Scott is the author of Crying for 
a Vision and Like a House on Fire. This 
article is reprinted from an earlier issue 
of Radix. 
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A Matter of the Heart: 


The End of the Affair 


and The Third Miracle 
reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


Given how rarely Hollywood mov- 
ies even mention God or faith, the 
recent release of two movies that 
take Christian faith seriously is re- 
markable. Both Neil Jordan’s The 
End of the Affair and Agnieszka 
Holland’s The Third Miracle feature 
modern believers who are deeply 
conflicted about their faith. Yet, sur- 
prisingly, they both present on- 
screen miracles as fact—the movies 
themselves argue against their char- 
acters’ doubts. 

The End of the Affair is based ona 
book by Graham Greene, the great 
Catholic novelist who specialized in 
believers who are far from saintly. 
(Greene’s most famous character, 
the "whiskey priest" in The Power 
and the Glory risks his life minister- 
ing to Mexican peasants—despite 
his own flawed nature.) 

The End of the Affair is one of 
Greene’s quirkiest books. Most of 
his works are set in exotic third- 
world trouble spots, where the 
protagonist's inner moral struggles 
are set against a larger political 
backdrop. The End of the Affair is set 
in post-WWII London and narrowly 
focuses on an obsessive affair be- 
tween Sarah (Julianne Moore), a 
married woman, and Maurice 
Bendrix (Ralph Fiennes), an unmar- 
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ried novelist. Maurice is nostalgic 
about lovemaking during air 
raids—as if the war existed only as 
a backdrop for his trysts with Sarah. 
When Sarah breaks up with him, 
giving no explanation, Maurice’s 
sexual passion turns into hatred. He 
resents the woman’s hapless hus- 
band, and is enraged by the suspi- 
cion that she’s taken a new lover. 
Maurice hires a private detective to 
follow Sarah, delving into her affairs 
with no regard for her privacy. Con- 
sumed by jealousy and hurt pride, 
he is also tortured by the detective’s 
reports, which he misinterprets. 
As it turns out, the third member 
of the love triangle is not Sarah’s 
husband or a new lover, but God. 
During a life-threatening blitz, Sa- 
rah struck a bargain with God that 
excludes Maurice from her life. As 
long as she lives, Sarah struggles 
with her desire for Maurice, which 
at times wins out over her promise 
to God. Yet, after her death, it is re- 
vealed that Sarah has performed a 
miracle—Greene’s comment that 
God's grace may flow through even 
seriously flawed believers. 


* * *~ 


Despite that miracle, Sarah would 
not have qualified for sainthood in 


, 


Ed Harris in The Third Miracle 


the Catholic Church. According 

to The Third Miracle, the Catholic 
Church requires three miracles and 
an exemplary moral life just to be 
nominated. 

To determine whether a miracle 
has occurred and to assess the per- 
son who performed it, the church 
employs its own investigators. The 
Rev. Frank Shore (Ed Harris) is one 
of those investigators—a heavy- 
drinking, doubt-ridden priest who 
could be a Graham Greene charac- 
Lew 

Frank is a clerical detective track- 
ing down the mystery of existence. 
(Does God exist? How does God act 
in the world?) It is Frank’s job to in- 
vestigate claims of the miraculous 
and if there is substantial evidence 
that a miracle has occurred to pro- 
pose the candidate formally for 
sainthood. 

As the movie begins, Frank isn’t 
working as a priest or living with 
his community—he’s staying in a 
skid-row flophouse. His last inves- 
tigation turned up troubling evi- 
dence. Although the report he filed 
was accurate, the process destroyed 
the hope of a community and left 
him questioning his calling. So 
when Frank is asked to investigate 

Continued on page 18 


Ma 2 nolia soundtrack 


Aimee Mann 


Reprise Records 


reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


Magnolia is a compelling film where 
nine interrelated characters in the 
San Fernando Valley come to grips 
with their dysfunction and demons 
during the course of one ordinary- 
meets-extraordinary day. There are 
plenty of secrets and regrets strung 
through the story that teems with 
intense emotion: anger, fear, hatred, 
sadness. Yet, without the typical 
Hollywood hocus-pocus happy 
ending, most of the characters in 
Magnolia reach a point in their lives 
where there is forgiveness and re- 
demption. Hope dawns with an ee- 
rie rain of frogs (an inexplicable 
choice of words perhaps, but see the 
movie and you'll understand). 
What's particularly remarkable 
about the film is its brilliant 
soundtrack, which features nine 
tunes by singer Aimee Mann, in- 
cluding the transcendent “Save 
Me,” which is nominated for an 
Oscar this year as Best Song. It gets 
my vote not only for its gently lilt- 
ing melody and acoustic guitar / ac- 
cordion/ melodica arrangement but 
also for its lyrical poignancy. With 
a perfect mix of pop-singer emotion 
and restraint, Mann sings, “Come 
on and save me/From the ranks/ 
Of the freaks/Who suspect /They 
could never love anyone.” There are 


several sad sacks in this film, all in 
need ultimately of salvation—and 
“Save Me” indeed serves as their 
theme song. 

Most soundtracks these days are 
designed to draw in pop music lis- 
teners acquainted with the 
hitmakers of the month as well as 
to introduce new artists who are 
guaranteed a huge listening audi- 
ence. As a result, in any given week 
the Billboard pop charts are top- 
heavy with soundtrack compila- 
tions. The Magnolia disc is decidedly 
different. Rather than fill the film 
with fluff, director Paul Thomas 
Anderson (who also directed Boogie 
Nights) found his inspiration from 
Mann’s music, specifically the open- 
ing lines of one of her older songs 
“Deathly” (included on the album), 
which read: “Now that I’ve met 
you/ Would you object to never see- 
ing me again?” 

Anderson used that as the inspi- 
ration for the character Claudia and 
essentially wrote the rest of the 
screenplay from that sentiment of 
pitiful low self-esteem. Anderson 
met with Mann, who was in the pro- 
cess of writing songs for her new 
album, and began using her tunes 
as jumping off points for his story. 
In turn, as Anderson talked with 


Mann about the script, she would 
come up with new ideas for songs. 
So rather than the two projects be- 
ing distinct and unrelated, the film 
and album became inextricably in- 
tertwined. 

Mann was a budding star in the 
‘80s with the band ‘Til Tuesday and 
scored an early hit in 1985 with the 
song “Voices Carry.” She went on 
to a solo career that has had its ups 
and downs, mostly due to record 
industry fiascos of the merger vari- 
ety. While her albums have never 
been big sellers, she’s maintained a 
strong and faithful fan base. While 
not officially an Aimee Mann album 
(the soundtrack also includes two 
Supertramp tunes from the late 
/0s— Logical | song) and 
“Goodbye Stranger” —as well as the 
1993 tune “Dreams” by British soul 
singer Gabrielle and the orchestral 
theme of the movie), Magnolia is 
carried by the singer-songwriter. 

Mann not only writes terrific pop 
melodies, but she also delivers them 
with a Beatlesque feel—including 
strong harmonies and unusual in- 
strumentation. But what makes 
Magnolia arguably her strongest 
outing is the depth that she invests 
in her characters, all of whom need 

Continued on page 18 
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Film continued from page 16 

rumors of a miracle performed by 
an immigrant woman named Helen 
O’Regan, he is reluctant. When he 
is finally persuaded to sign on, it’s 
personal. His own faith is on the 
line. 

As a middle-aged woman, Helen 
O’Regan moved to a parish church 
school where she worked as a cook, 
cared for the children, and started a 
soup kitchen. Now, after her death, 
a young woman claims to have been 
healed by praying to Helen. Oth- 
ers claim that in November (the 
month Helen died) a statue outside 
her church sheds tears. 

As part of Frank’s investigation of 
Helen he must interview her daugh- 
ter, Roxanna (Anne Heche). At first 
she is uncooperative, resentful that 
her mother abandoned her at the 
age of 16 to pursue her new calling. 
This is a possible blemish on Helen’s 
character that Frank must look at 
more closely. 

Though hostile, Roxanna is pretty 
and vivacious and Frank soon faces 
a crisis in his own character when 
he realizes that he’s deeply attracted 
to her. When Roxanna asks why he 
became a priest since celibacy is 
clearly not easy for him, he tells her 
it’s part of a bargain he made with 
God (not unlike Sarah’s bargain in 
The End of the Affair). But as he is 
personally drawn to the daughter, 
Frank becomes more convinced that 
the claims about the mother are 
true. 

The Catholic Church is under- 
standably cautious about whom it 
calls a saint—its reputation is on the 
line. Frank must prove his case to 
Archbishop Werner, a European 
snob who disdains making an 
“American housewife” a saint. The 
healing account, the crying statue, 
and an earlier miracle that took 
place in Europe are all called into 
question. 

Asa Protestant, the significance of 
crying statues or of praying to 
saints eludes me. (I do understand 
the significance of miracles in what 
is supposed to be a closed universe.) 
But for most Christians, faith has 
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little to do with miracles and dra- 
matic bargains. It has to do with 
day- to-day relationships. The expe- 
rience of knowing God is a daily en- 
couragement to faith. 

In the movie’s postlude we find 
Father Frank working as a priest at 
Helen’s old parish. We’re told that 
he has proved a second miracle 
but not a third , and then the 
movie ends. At first, this seemed 
disappointing —when we expected 
a third miracle, which would mean 
sainthood for Helen and triumph 
for Frank. But later I realized that 
the third miracle was the restitution 
of Frank’s faith, a quiet transforma- 
tion that is not so rare, but still 
miraculous. 


Music continued from page 17 

to unlock the key of being able to 
experience love—loving others as 
well as opening themselves to be- 
ing loved. The album begins with 
Mann covering the early ‘70s Three 
Dog Night hit “One” composed by 
Harry Nilsson. It sets the scene for 
a series of songs about how selfish- 
ness consumes. While it’s a breakup 
song, “One” also stresses how 
lonely and bleak life is in a state of 
one-ness. 

Mann continues with the jazz- 
tinged rocker “Momentum” where 
routine is so strong, Somomentous, 
doubts can’t be confronted and 
hope can’t be conceived of. That’s 
followed by another gentle rocker 
“Build That Wall,” which as sug- 
gested by its title is a number about 
constructing barriers. But the 
crowning jewel of the pack is the 
gently reflective “Wise Up,” with its 
simple but humbling wisdom ex- 
pressed in the chorus: “It’s not go- 
ing to stop/’Til you wise up.” 

The Magnolia characters that 
Mann sketches are a desperate 
bunch who need to stop in their 
tracks, ruminate on their circum- 
stances, and admit their need for 
miraculous healing. In the Bible, 
frogs from the sky represented a 
plague. In Magnolia, the frogs are 
heaven-sent.@ 
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Books 


Why Harry Potter 
Is Not the 
Chronicles of 
Narnia 


by Krista Faries 


In the first chapter of J. K. 
Rowling’s Harry Potter and the 
Sorcerer’s Stone, the name “Harry 
Potter” is heard spoken in excited 
whispers on the streets all over En- 
gland. It is an apt image for the real- 
life buzz today over the best-selling 
Harry Potter books. 

This British children’s series, three 
of which have been published so far, 
have topped best-seller lists and 
have broken records for children’s 
books sales. As of this writing, the 
three are #1, 2, and 3 on the New York 
Times best-seller list. The fourth 
book, not yet published, is already 
#6 on amazon.com’s best-seller list, 
based on pre-order sales. And these 
books aren’t being bought just for 
kids. They are also topping the best- 
seller lists on college campuses 
across the U.S. In England, a sepa- 
rate edition, with a more subdued 
cover, was published to cater to the 
adult audience. Recently, the third 
book narrowly missed being picked 
for one of England’s highest liter- 
ary prizes. 

For a while it seemed that every- 
where I turned, someone was talk- 
ing about these books. But it wasn’t 
until one person qualified her ex- 


pressions of delight by calling them 
“the new Chronicles of Narnia” that I 
really became curious. 

Early in The Sorcerer’s Stone, we 
gather from the excited whispering 
that Harry Potter is “The Boy Who 
Lived” (as the first chapter is in- 
triguingly titled). Harry’s parents, 
James and Lily Potter, are killed by 
the evil wizard Voldemort, but 
when Voldemort turns on their one- 
year-old son Harry, for reasons that 
remain a mystery, Voldemort’s pow- 
ers are dramatically weakened and 
he is unable to kill the boy. This 
moment of Voldemort’s downfall 
causes the lifting of the former spirit 
of oppression he had caused 
throughout the wizard community. 
Harry becomes a legend, and the 
mystery of how Harry survived is 
one of the questions that lingers 
throughout-the series. 

Harry himself is both literally and 
figuratively scarred by the encoun- 
ter. Voldemort leaves his mark in the 
form of a lightning-bolt-shaped scar 
on Harry’s forehead, a distinction 
that makes it difficult for Harry to 
fade into anonymity. He also bears 
the psychological scars of the en- 
counter, and his struggles to face his 
pain and loss are an important 
theme—perhaps the most impor- 
tant theme—of the books. 

Years pass, however, before Harry 
knows anything about what hap- 
pened. After his parents are killed, 
Harry goes to live with his Aunt 
Petunia and Uncle Vernon Dursley, 
who are “Muggles” (Rowling’s 
name for non-magic people). His 
aunt and uncle embody unimagina- 
tive dullness and excessive self-in- 
dulgence, typifying the worst char- 
acteristics of Muggleness. Ever since 
Harry arrived on their doorstep, 
they’ve not only made his life mis- 
erable, but have done everything 
possible to hide his magical history 
from him, telling him his parents 
were killed in a car accident. But 
Harry has inherited magical traits, 
which insist on bursting out at the 
most inopportune moments, to their 
dismay and to Harry’s bewilder- 
ment. 


Just before Harry’s 11th birthday, 
the truth finally comes out. Harry 
receives notice that he is to enroll in 
the Hogwarts School of Witchcraft 
and Wizardry, England’s premier 
institution for the training of young 
wizards and witches. He will spend 
the next seven years there, each 
book in the seven-book series 
chronicling one year of school. 

Hogwarts School becomes for 
Harry his first real home—a place 
where he finally receives the love 
and acceptance he has always 
craved and where he can begin to 
learn about himself and his past. 


Junior high in an alternate reality 
Hogwarts is, of course, a magical 
place. An immense castle with wan- 
dering passageways, tall towers, 
and (it seems) a centuries-old _his- 
tory, Hogwarts is a wide open door 
for the imagination and full of se- 
crets waiting to be discovered. 
What is most striking about 
Hogwarts, though, is how very hu- 
man and ordinary it is. Despite the 
fact that Harry and his friends take 
classes like Transfiguration, Potions, 
and Care of Magical Creatures, the 
teachers, students, and classroom 
dynamics are uncannily familiar. 
This is junior high (to put it in 
American terms), and all the play- 
ers are there: the class clowns, the 
bullies, the teacher’s pet, the whiny 
kid, the friends who stick up for 
you, the teacher who picks on you. 
Familiar daily routines—science 


lab, gym class, the lunchroom—are 
there too, albeit in slightly different 
form. 

The magical world of Hogwarts 
turns out to be the perfect setting for 
a parody of adolescence, with all its 
insecurity and fumbling, as well as 
of human nature in general. 

Rowling’s satire can be witty and 
alert. She captures perfectly the 
voice of the frustrated teacher in 
love with his subject and convinced 
before he begins that his students 
will fail to appreciate the magic, 
figuratively speaking, of it. There 
are some truly vivid reminders of 
adolescent humor. This is a world 
where jelly beans are made in ev- 
ery flavor (ear wax, vomit) and 
where a spell gone wrong causes 
Harry’s friend Ron to burp up slugs 
for days. 


A psychological drama 

Somewhere buried amid the hu- 
mor, sometimes buried too deeply, 
is a serious story of adolescence: a 
classic coming-of-age drama. For 
Harry, being at Hogwarts is about 
gaining the tools he needs to come 
face-to-face with his fears and the 
pain of his childhood trauma. Magic 
in the Potter series becomes a meta- 
phor for the power of the human 
imagination to overcome obstacles 
and to heal the psyche. 

The “moral of the story” moments 
often read like excerpts from popu- 
lar psychology. In the Sorcerer’s 
Stone, Harry encounters an en- 
chanted mirror called the Mirror of 
Erised, in which he is able to see his 
mother and father waving to him. 
But Professor Dumbledore, the wise 
headmaster of Hogwarts, warns 
Harry of the dangers of the mirror: 

It shows us nothing more or less 
than the deepest, most desperate 
desire of our hearts... However, this 
mirror will give us neither 
knowledge or truth. Men have 
wasted away before it, entranced by 
what they have seen, or been driven 
mad, not knowing if what it shows 
is real or even possible . . . It does 
not do to dwell on dreams and 
forget to live, remember that.' 

In their third-year Defense against 
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the Dark Arts class, Harry and his 
friends learn how to overcome 
boggarts, shape-shifters that trans- 
form into whatever someone most 
fears. The lesson is ultimately about 
learning to face our fears with both 
courage and a sense of humor. 

Harry’s boggarts, however, seem 
to be overwhelming him. His child- 
hood wounds are reopened by the 
appearance of dementors on the 
Hogwarts grounds, and these 
dementors become what he fears 
most. The dementors, prison guards 
from the wizard prison, have been 
brought to Hogwarts to protect it 
against an escaped wizard criminal. 
But far from being beneficient pro- 
tectors, these guards are enactors of 
despair. In the words of Professor 
Lupin, Harry’s Dark Arts teacher: 

Dementors are among the foulest 
creatures that walk this earth... . 
they drain peace, hope, and 
happiness out of the air around 
them. Even Muggles feel their 
presence, though they can’t see 
them. Get too near a dementor and 
every good feeling, every happy 
memory will be sucked out of you. . 
.. You'll be left with nothing but the 
worst experiences of yout life.’ 

Under the tutelage of Professor 
Lupin, Harry goes into training to 
learn how to ward off the over- 
whelming power the dementors 
have over him. These sections read 
like hypnotherapy sessions, includ- 
ing flashbacks to the terrifying mo- 
ments just before his mother’s 
death. 

At the end of each school year, 
Harry’s personal struggles culmi- 
nate in a scene where Harry once 
again comes face to face with the 
enemy who killed his parents. These 
confrontations are like a final exam, 
tapping on Harry’s magic skills and 
the lessons he has learned about 
strength of mind and character. In 
each encounter, he comes closer to 
unraveling the mystery surround- 
ing what happened to his parents. 


Satire and secrets 

While reading the first and second 
Harry Potter books, I smugly 
thought myself resistant to their re- 
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puted charms. By the end of the 
third book, I was sneaking out to 
read during my lunch hour and 
checking the Web to see when the 
fourth book is coming out. So what 
is it that makes these books so ap- 
pealing to kids and adults alike? 

First, there’s the appeal of the fan- 
tasy. Rowling creates a world with 
wonderfully imaginative things 
bursting out on each page. For sheer 
creativity with language and plot 
devices, Rowling is amazing. This 
is a world where anything can hap- 
pen, and you learn to expect the un- 
expected, as in the best from the 
genre of kids’ mysteries. 

To top it off, Rowling has a re- 
markable knack for hinting, fre- 
quently, at secrets she’s not going to 
tell us for a long, long time. By the 
third book, she has raised the 
cliffhanger to an art form, and we're 
dying to know what happens next. 
Finally, we keep reading because 
we’ve grown to love the characters 
and just want to keep hanging out 
with them. 

I personally began to fall in love 
with the books, just a little, when 
they introduced Hermione, a char- 
acter that Rowling says is a carica- 
ture of herself.* Hermione is a rule- 
abiding overachiever desperate to 
succeed at everything she does and 
terrified of failure. For Type A per- 
sonality types like me, her charac- 
ter is both a needed laugh at our- 
selves and a kind of redemption. 


Despite her excesses, she proves to 
be a likeable character and at times 
provides a needed balance to Harry 
and his friends’ more casual ap- 
proach to life, using her skills to get 
them out of scrapes and working 
out puzzles that baffle them. 


But they’re not the Chronicles of 


Narnia 

Their entertaining and endearing 
qualities notwithstanding, the 
Harry Potter books are not the 
Chronicles of Narnia. In a sense, of 
course, that is an obvious statement 
and an unfair comparison. Rowling 
is writing her own story, not C. S. 
Lewis’s. But having heard the books 
compared to the Narnia Chronicles 
more than once, in the media and 
among acquaintances, I began read- 
ing the books with great anticipa- 
tion. I was disappointed. 

In trying to name what sets the 
Chronicles of Narnia apart from the 
Harry Potter books, I see two things. 
The first is that the Chronicles of 
Narnia are transformational. The 
characters grow and change, and so 
do we. The second is, in a word, 
Aslan. 

Descriptions of Harry’s dull and 
priggish Muggle cousin, Dudley 
Dursley, are reminiscent of the 
opening of The Voyage of the Dawn 
Treader, where Lewis describes the 
Pevensies’ cousin Eustace. He and 
his parents are snobs, “very up-to- 
date and advanced people,” and 
Eustace delights in bullying his 
cousins, Lucy and Edmund, who 
have the misfortune to be visiting 
for the summer. 

For Harry, the story of the trouble- 
some cousin ends when Harry 
leaves for school and resumes for 
briefly irritating passages when 
Harry returns for summer vacation. 
Eustace, on the other hand, gets 
sucked into Narnia by accident (or 
perhaps not by accident) and Lucy 
and Edmund are stuck with him for 
the duration. But Eustace, Lucy, and 
Edmund go through incredible ad- 
ventures while on board the Dawn 
Treader, and by the end they and 
their relationships have changed. 
Eustace’s personal story is, in fact, 


a powerful allegory for conversion 
that readers of the Dawn Treader do 
not soon forget. 

Far from reaching those levels of 
growth and change, Harry’s sour 
relationship with his relatives 
drones on and on. The purpose of 
these scenes is never clear, unless it’s 
to serve as a backdrop to make 
Hogwarts School seem all the more 
special. In these encounters, Harry 
frequently comes off looking bad as 
he stoops to their level in retaliation. 
I was disappointed that Rowling 
chose to end her first book with 
Harry implying that he’s going to 
spend the summer torturing his 
cousin. 

Even the story of Harry’s psycho- 
logical healing is less about growth 
and change than it is about self-re- 
alization and the discovery that he 
is special and loved. It often seems 
that he can do no wrong—and that 
affirmation of his self-worth is of the 
highest importance. 

That message, about the need for 
love and affirmation, tells a certain 
truth, but it doesn’t tell the whole 
truth about what ultimately heals 
us. The deeper truth, that we are 
special and loved and that we need 
forgiveness and change, is a more 
difficult truth, and it’s a truth that 
few writers can convey with the 
power and subtlety of C. S. Lewis. 

In the Dawn Treader, Lucy uses a 
magic spell that is supposed to “let 
you know what your friends [think] 
about you,” and she is hurt by what 
she hears her friend say. Soon after, 
she encounters Aslan, who, with 
compassion, nudges her to think 
about making wrong choices. As 
Lucy learns, those choices—even 
those that seem too small to make a 
difference—can have painful conse- 
quences.” 

Occasionally, it looks as if the Pot- 
ter books are about to take a turn 
toward such a “moment of truth.” 
After a series of disagreements with 
their friend Hermione, Harry and 
Ron are having tea with the school’s 
gamekeeper, who gently chides 
them about their strained relation- 
ship with Hermione. But madden- 


Catharsis— 
transformative 
power— is a 

hallmark of great 
literature, and the 
Chronicles of Narnia 
have a cathartic power 
that the Harry Potter 
books do not. 


ingly (and this is a recurring pattern 
in the books), the subject is sud- 
denly dropped, on a light humor- 
ous note, and is never picked up 
again. Eventually the three friends 
are talking again, but without ever 
addressing the problem. Ron and 
Harry never seem to feel remorse, 
or sadness, or anything else beyond 
that one brief moment of discom- 
fort. 

Catharsis—transformative 
power—is a hallmark of great litera- 
ture, and the Chronicles of Narnia 
have a cathartic power that the 
Harry Potter books do not. At the 
heart of this catharsis is of course 
Aslan, a personification of God’s 
love and goodness. Aslan’s transfor- 
mation goes deep, not only clarify- 
ing our understanding of goodness 
and truth, but awakening our sense 
of wonder. 

In the Chronicles, the battle against 
evil is inseparable from a belief that 
goodness has an inherent power 
and evil an inherent weakness. 
While the struggle with evil and 
temptation may be painful and con- 
fusing, Aslan always, in the end, 
brings truth and clarity. 

In Harry Potter’s struggle against 
evil, it often feels as if he is groping 
through the darkness with very 
little understanding of his enemy. 
Somehow, at the last minute, he al- 
ways manages to stumble onto the 
key to defeating his enemy, but it 


seems random. He could have just 
as easily not succeeded. There are 
some vague hints that good tri- 
umphs over evil for a reason, but 
this is part of the great mystery of 
Harry’s past and Harry’s destiny, 
not yet fully revealed. Also, because 
Harry’s enemies are vividly con- 
ceived by Rowling and are 
shrouded in mystery, they become 
a powerful specter—and have a 
stronger hold on our imagination 
than the “forces for good”: a group 
of gangly (and sometimes petty and 
insecure) 13-year-olds. 

There is no question that there is 
a darkness in the Harry Potter sto- 
ries. The Narnia Chronicles lead us 
ultimately into hope, and awe and 
wonder. They lead us to desire what 
is good and what is greater than we 
are. When reading the Potter books, 
on the other hand, it is easy to feel 
frightened and confused and lost. 
With danger and terror and despair 
lurking so easily in the halls of 
Hogwarts, we have no clear basis 
for hope that good will have the fi- 
nal word, and no clear sense of what 
the substance of that good is. 

Harry’s story isn’t over yet. There 
are yet more secrets to be unlocked, 
more mysteries to be unfolded. 
Since this is a serial drama, and the 
books aren’t all written, we aren’t 
quite sure what it is leading up to. 
Will the conclusion prove the books 
worthy of all the buzz and excite- 
ment? That remains to be seen. 


Krista Faries is a technical writer for a soft- 
ware company. She has an M.A. in English 
literature. 
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Books 


The Volkswagen 
Bug Book: A 
Celebration of 


Beetle Culture 


by Dan Ouellette 
(Santa Monica, CA: Angel 
City Press, 1999) 


reviewed by Ginny Hearn 


Author Dan Ouellette has been Ra- 
dix magazine’s music critic for over 
15 years. In The Volkswagen Bug Book 
he reveals another of his not-so-se- 
cret loves, his passion for the beige 
‘61 VW Beetle he owned as a high 
school senior in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and also for the three other 
VWs he has owned since. The terms 
Beetle and Bug are synonymous for 
this once cheapo car, which became 
an American icon. 

Bought by teenagers, college stu- 
dents, and young couples, also by 
the rich and famous—the rock stars 
Dan writes about, Hollywood and 
TV actors. even Princess Margaret— 
the little Bug exuded an air of “trust- 
worthiness and modesty, with a 
touch of nonconformity.” Let’s face 
it, Christian virtues. Once he got the 
idea for this book, Dan visited 
Volkswagen’s original factory and 
museum in Wolfsburg, Germany, 
returning with fascinating details of 
the Bug’s early history and lots of 
rare, neat photographs. 

The idea to make a small, low- 
priced car occurred to industrialist 
Ferdinand Porsche in 1930. Adolph 
Hitler was then on the rise in Ger- 
many, a country depressed and dis- 
illusioned after its WWI defeat. 
Hitler, who never learned to drive, 
named the car Volkswagen (a car for 
ordinary people, the “folks”) but 
soon it was described as der Kafer 
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(the beetle). Only 12 of the di- 
minutive cars, all convertibles 
(none for the people), were pro- 
duced before the plant was di- 
verted to making vehicles for Ger- 
man military use in WWIL. 

After that war ended in 1945, de- 
spite skepticism about potential 
sales, the “People’s Beetle” was 


In,1979 the; U.S. 
stopped importing 
the VW Bug, whose 
air-cooled alloy en- 
gine could not meet 
new anti-pollution 
standards. Gradu- 
ally sad owners had 
to sell their cher- 
ished, wearing-out 
cars. In Berkeley 
and elsewhere, 
Bugs parked on the 
street were vandal- 
ized for souvenirs 
and parts: the metal 
VW logos, hub 
caps, tail light cov- 
ers, and even, dar- 
ingly, doors and 
luggage racks. 

But the VW story hadn’t ended. Al- 
most 20 years later, in 1998, a new, 
less-polluting Beetle came off the line 
(now in Puebla, Mexico), plumper but 
sleek, still totally recognizable, and— 
an important change—much safer. 
Dealers immediately had long wait- 
ing lists for the born-again Beetle. 


First loves always hold a special place 
in our hearts 


again manufactured, the first 50 
being shipped to the U.S. in 1949 
with an $800 sticker price. To 
everyone’s surprise, the humble 
little car catalyzed an on-the-road 
camaraderie among drivers and 
began to appeal to thousands of 
others who unexpectedly spotted 
it (among them, this reviewer). 
Sales of the VW Bug shot up- 
ward, partly because of humorous 
quirky ads emphasizing its charm, 
low price, and ease of repair, and 
because of the German company’s 
wise decision not to change its ba- 
sic design (in contrast with ever 
larger. more luxurious, and cost- 
lier American cars). Counter-cul- 
tural types in the ’60s adopted it 
and by 1972 the lowly Bug had 
surpassed the long-held sales 
record of Henry Ford’s model-T. 


, 


“First loves always hold a special 
place in our hearts,” Dan writes. His 
colorful book, impressively re- 
searched and designed, will charm 
past and present VW owners. 

As he says, millions of us have sto- 
ries to tell about our old “Vee Dubs.” 
(My husband and I, for example, 
moved from Iowa to California with 
six black cats in the back seat of our 
‘66 Bug.) 

With Christmas 2000 less than a year 
away, this would make a striking 
gift—the book, of course, unless you 
can afford to give friends the “retro 
Art Deco and Jetson-like futuristic” 
new Beetle. 


Ginny Hearn is copy editor of Radix and 
the author of three books, including Just 
As I Am: Journal-Keeping for Spiritual 
Growth. 
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Breaking Our Tools to Receive God’s Gifts 
The Art of Worship 


by David & Susan Fetcho 


What does it take to allow the arts their rightful place 


There used to be an old argument 
between two competing metaphors 
for art. Is art a hammer, or is art a 
mirror? Does it shape culture, reflect 
it, or a little of both? It was the sort 
of question that seemed designed to 
pester freshman Art Appreciation 
students into their first serious con- 
siderations of the role of art in cul- 
ture. 

It was also a question 
being asked by Chris- 
tians coming for the first 
time to believe that art 
might have some rel- 
evance to their faith. Can 
one use the arts as a kind 
of high-pressure nozzle 
for the pneumatic force 
of the Spirit to drive 
home the Christian mes- 
sage? Or is that too close 
to propaganda, the alter- 
native being to use the 
arts to reflect back to us 
our best values and 
deepest spiritual com- 
mitments? 

It always was an unanswerable 
question, though it’s one that still 
rattles in the background of numer- 
ous Christian discussions on the 
role of the arts in worship, missions, 
evangelism, and education. Which 
is regrettable, since neither of those 
two metaphors comes remotely 


at the table of our worship? 


close to picturing the nuanced and 
complex relationship of art and 
Christian faith. What’s more, they 
really are not all that different from 
one another. They are more like the 
yin and yang subsets of a dominant 
metaphor for the arts that has se- 
verely limited Christian thinking 
about the subject. 


Our first clue to this metaphor is 
that sneaky little word use that 
shows up in the second paragraph. 
A tiny word, so easy to ignore. But 
it’s like an invisible, radioactive 
molecule. If you’re not careful, it 
can mutate everything. 

The very idea that we can use art 
either as a hammer or a mirror sug- 


gests that one of our core assump- 
tions about the arts is that “art is a 
tool.” Whether it’s a mirror, ham- 
mer, prod, or downy comforter, an- 
algesic, or amphetamine, the tool 
metaphor for the arts generates a 
myriad of misunderstandings— 
some quite damaging—that have 
kept the western church from fully 
embracing the arts on 
their own terms. 

: In a sense, our own 
«=, ® story of working in the 
. © area of “the arts and wor- 
wm ship” over the past 20 
years is always first 
about dismantling this 
metaphor as a way of 
clearing the ground be- 
fore we can even set up 
camp. 

That’s because art is 
made from a way of en- 
gagement with the 
world that depends for 
its life on discovery and 
risk, surprise, gift, and 
grace. It’s never about exercising 
mind over matter. It’s always about 
discovering the mind of the matter. 
When it succeeds, it extends that 
way of participating to the viewer / 
audience—enlivening, reorienting 
(or disorienting), and reforming our 
sense of being in the world. Which 
means that whatever else it sets out 
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to accomplish, the primary role of 
art in worship is to help set up the 
conditions for the congregation’s 
own original insight and discovery. 
Its role is not simply to reinforce or 
decorate (to retool) all our foregone 
conclusions. 

The other big problem with this 


belong in worship because they al- 
low us to join the conversation of 
creation and revelation in God’s 
own vernacular. 

This suggests that the arts and 
worship share much of the same vo- 
cabulary and syntax—are speaking 
the same language, in fact, with only 


Art depends for its life on discovery 
and risk, surprise, gift, and grace. 


metaphor is that as long as art is a 
tool, it will never be seen as intrin- 
sic to the act of worship. The arts 
may be imported like an undocu- 
mented nanny to sing us some 
sweet songs, but that’s about as 
close to citizenship as they can get. 
That seems more than a little re- 
moved from the Bible’s portrayal of 
our worshiping heritage. Biblical 
descriptions of worship range from 
the Hebrew Testament’s proces- 
sions and feasts—full of both noisy 
and subtle instruments, poetry 
readings and dancing, and clouds 
of incense blended from sacred for- 
mulas—to the democratized and 
unpackaged, Spirit-orchestrated 
potluck worship of the early church, 
perhaps with invitations sent out for 
everyone to bring a song or a proph- 
ecy or a prayer. If such events were 
able to weld the community’s 
imagination again and again to the 
Presence of God with them, it is be- 
cause they immersed their partici- 
pants in metaphor, and so func- 
tioned both as worship and as art. 
Walter Brueggemann refers to Bib- 
lical worship as “constitutive meta- 
phor,” in that it both forms and 
feeds the heart of the community. 
Behind all the diverse liturgical and 
denominational traditions of wor- 
ship we encounter today, this re- 
mains our deepest spiritual legacy, 
the abiding tradition of respond- 
ing—with all our hearts, multi-in- 
telligences, and senses—to God’s 
own self-expression in the multi- 
media forms of the world. The arts 
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a slight difference in dialect. Not 
even the anthropologists, as they 
trace the near simultaneous appear- 
ance of primitive forms of art and 
worship, can decide which is a dia- 
lect of which. 

It’s a distinction the Bible never 
bothers to make. Just as Jesus spoke 
in parables not because it was a nifty 
technique, but because Jesus 
thought in metaphors, the arts be- 
long in worship the way your heart 
belongs in your chest. Without 
them, it’s all tubes and gurneys and 
pumping machines. 

If it’s true that worship and the 
arts are as closely related as two dia- 
lects of a single language, we need 
to ask just what sort of language it 
is. Accustomed as we are to think 
of language as exclusively made up 
of words that are containers for data 
or information, a quick dip into the 
Bible’s own pool of metaphor might 
help refresh our understanding. 

“The heavens are telling the glory 
of God; and the firmament pro- 
claims God’s handiwork . . .” So 
begins Psalm 19 with this great 
proof-text for the beauty of creation 
(or is it the other way around?). But 
in the next couple of verses our se- 
mantic assumptions begin to lose 
their grip, and our thoughts ping- 
pong like a cartoon bullet off the 
strange surfaces of the text. “Day to 
day pours forth speech, and night 
to night declares knowledge. There 
is no speech, nor are there words; 
their voice is not heard; yet their 
voice goes out through all the earth, 


and their words to the end of the 
world.” 

Of course, everybody loves a sce- 
nic overlook, and “the beauty of na- 
ture” can work like a mega-dose of 
aesthetic vitamins to recharge our 
souls. But this text suggests that it’s 
actually telling us something. Not 
only that. This communication of 
“knowledge” is taking place in cre- 
ation via a mode of “speech” far re- 
moved from our modern notion of 
language as an envelope for data or 
ideas. The psalm asserts that cre- 
ation itself is a text of God, whose 
power and clarity are self-evident. 
It is the word of the Lord. 

When the Word becomes flesh in 
Jesus, we should not be surprised 
at his choice of two direct meta- 
phors to sum up the incomprehen- 
sible mystery of Incarnation. “This 
is my body. This is my blood.” 
Those words—meaningless apart 
from the taste and texture and act 
of chewing and swallowing the 
bread; the slight sting as the wine 
goes down, full of its fruit and 
strength—anchor us once and for all 
in the metaphor of the world, re- 
leased at last to be filled with the 
presence of God. 

Too bad that some churches have, 
in effect, turned Jesus’ words into 
“this is my cracker pellet, this is my 
grape juice.” For them, the engag- 
ing metaphor has been boiled down 
to a symbol. Sensual participation 
in the reality of the meal as a felt sign 
of Christ’s substituting his life for 
ours is reduced to an intellectual 
assent to the abstract ideas of Incar- 
nation and atonement that are ref- 
erenced by this tasteless, watered- 
down excuse for food. 

Placed at the core of our worship, 
the metaphor of the Eucharist does 
what all metaphor does. It allows 
for participation in the real. The arts 
are intrinsic to worship simply be- 
cause they draw us into the same 
level of participation in the mystery 
of metaphor as do the bread and the 
wine. Or as does the shouting fir- 
mament. 

What does it take to allow the arts 
their rightful place at the table of our 


worship? To afford them more space 
than just the “special music” slot in 
our liturgical planning? In our ex- 
perience as liturgical artists, the 
most “successful” pairings of the 
arts and worship we’ve seen have 
been in special worship celebrations 
(liturgical “high holy days,” confer- 
ences, ordinations, retreats), where 
the liturgical requirements of a nor- 
mal service have been relaxed. 
These services have given us a vi- 
sion of what’s possible when the 
arts, and artists, are let out of the 
corral of “this is how we’ve always 
done it.” Likewise, they’ve shown 
us what's needed in liturgical plan- 
ning for the artists to be fully em- 
powered to bring their gifts. 

First of all, the artistic elements are 
woven into the thematic architec- 
ture—the artists are there at the 
groundbreaking. Right from the 
start, the structure of the service is 
built as a latticework of multiple 
inferences toward its core images. 
Each element in the service is al- 
lowed to speak in its own voice, to 
mean what it means in its own way 
of meaning; to settle, saturate, or 
disturb. (Occasionally this will 
mean suspending the assumption 
that the “meat” of the service will 
necessarily be borne by the sermon.) 

Early on, careful consideration is 
given to the design of the physical 
space, its untapped possibilities and 
its rigid constraints, such as light 
and sightlines. When possible, the 
seating is rearranged to allow freer 
movement through the space for 
both dancers and worshipers, to 
break down the barrier between 
“performers” and “observers,” and 
to encourage a fuller bodily partici- 
pation in worship. Attention is paid 
to the relationship among the me- 
dia, to the dramatic considerations 
of flow and segue, rhythm and dy- 
namics, as the worship leaders at- 
tempt to lay out the markers for the 
congregation’s journey toward 
meaning. 

Finally, time must be allowed for 
each artistic offering to resonate in 
the worshipers’ hearts and minds. 
A common misunderstanding is 


that in advocating for the arts in 
worship we’re arguing for more 
stuff to be jammed into the service. 
But the way artists work is more like 
sculpting time and space and si- 
lence. The way a stone creates a pool 
in a swiftly flowing stream. It takes 
a certain quality of interior quiet to 
encounter a work of art fully. It takes 
a period of external stillness to af- 
ford the time to absorb what one 
has encountered. 

When this all finally cooks, there 
comes into existence a kind of mu- 
tual permeability, wherein the inter- 
face/juxtaposition of all the ele- 
ments in a service creates a synergy 
of meaning that surpasses the 
evocative power of any element by 
itself. Imagine a multi-part choral 
work. But instead of sopranos, al- 
tos, tenors, and basses, you have 
sound, sight, smell, the kinesthetic 
empathy of bodies in motion, as 
well as all the cognate powers of the 
mind working together within a 
multi-sensual metaphor of God's 
loving presence. 
It doesn’t often 
get a chance to 
happen, but 
when it does, 
you never forget 
it. 

A comment 
we've _ heard 
many times fol- 
lowing one of 


these services 
SUMS ite eu p: 
“This. 1s0 the 


church I want to 
go to! Where is 
it?” The truth is, 
it could be any 
church that 
gives its artists 
broad enough 
permission to do 
their best work, 
to offer their best 
gifts, not in iso- 
lation but in col- 
laboration. 

In our work 
over the years 
advocating for 


and designing liturgy that seriously 
incorporates the arts, we’ve come to 
realize that, really, we’re not talking 
about the arts at all. What we hope 
to find through the arts is nothing 
more than an approach to meaning 
that is more resonant with the 
“way” of God’s own self-disclosure. 

This is the big secret of God that 
Jesus reveals. It’s all metaphor; it’s 
all a poem. It’s the meaning of God 
completely embodied. It’s a lan- 
guage that takes all our senses to 
understand. In their small and lim- 
ited way, the arts are a light 
into this hidden subtext of God’s 
own speech—the mysterious 
coinherence of meaning and meta- 
phor that renews our imaginations 
and redeems our intuitions, energiz- 
ing them toward the possibility of a 
new creation. # 


Susan Fetcho is an educator and 
dancer. David Fetcho is a writer and 
musician. They are co-founders of 
BACAN, a network of Christian artists. 
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Interview continued from page 7 
urrection, and the fellowship of his 
sufferings.” 

See, Paul knew this ( I wish I had 
time to write a book about it). Paul 
“got it.” Maybe John grew into it 
later, but Paul understood it, and 
lived it, and it showed in his behav- 
ior. That’s why he wouldn’t come 
into town in a limousine, with a 
large staff and an expense account, 
enjoying the status of Apostle. 


Shaw: He came asa maker of tents. 
A small businessman. 


Willard: As we’re told in 1 
Corinthians 15, he could say, “I was 
the least of the apostles. But the 
grace of God worked more effec- 
tively in me than in any.” 


Shaw: Doesn't this speak to the cur- 
rent ideology of personal empow- 
erment? Think of the “downward 
mobility” of Jesus in Philippians 2. 


Willard: That's right, it speaks 
powerfully to it, because if we want 
to know what power really is, we 
have to step into the kingdom of hu- 
mility. To learn how it works, the 
disciplines are indispensable. 
Solitude is central precisely be- 
cause it breaks us free of the world 
in which we’re used to exercising 
power or having power exercised 
over us. Solitude and silence to- 
gether, when adequately practiced, 
form a framework within which we 
can absolutely and constantly be 
aware of the movement of God in 
us, and know it is not us. This is why 
the disciplines are so essential, be- 
cause they break away that compet- 
ing world that we have identified 
with. We are often just puppets of 
our own egotism and that of others. 


Shaw: Those disciplines attune us 
to the wave-length of the Word of 
God and the voice of God, but we 
have to have our antennae out to 
receive the messages. Silence and 
solitude leave us undistracted, so 
that the messages come through 
clear and true. 
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The true person 1s not a consumer, 


but a creative will. 


But can a Christian believer actu- 
ally become Christ-like? Like 
Christ? Do you think flawed and fi- 
nite human beings can really be- 
come like the Son of God? 


Willard: They can become that in 
such a way that it will be obvious 
to others that they are followers 
off -Christ, This’ 1s “the ‘true 
ecumenicism—for people to follow 
Christ until they become like him. 
It is not a matter of external behav- 
ior. If you try to become Christ-like 
in your external behavior you will 
simply turn into a devoted legalist, 
and people will run from you. 


Shaw: But your own self-conscious- 
ness about your inadequacies will 
be exaggerated, because, when 
you're living to please others by 
external behavior, everything you 
do or don’t do is magnified in its sig- 
nificance. 


Willard: That way lies paralysis, fu- 
tility, and, as Jesus knew, hypocrisy. 
He warned of the “leaven of the 
Pharisees,” and the reason for that 
is because when you try to conform 
at the outward level you fail, but 
because you're so driven you begin 
to fake it. 


, 


Shaw: Change of topic. There’s the 
exponentially growing emphasis on 
spirituality, and on being “spiri- 
tual.” But the definition of spiritu- 
ality varies drastically, depending 
on who promotes it, including those 
whom we would not acknowledge 
as Christian. So what are the 
distinctives of a Christian spiritu- 
ality? 


Willard: The distinctive of Chris- 
tian spirituality is precisely the for- 
mation of the inward person, one 
who becomes like Christ on the in- 
side. The objective is that obedience 
to Christ would be achieved. But 
that is not the focus. The focus is on 
inward transformation into Christ- 
likeness. The old, much-used, but 
too little applied, statement of Paul 
in Galatians 4:19 is that “Christ be 
formed in you.” 

The short answer is, it’s the inner 
transformation of will, mind, and 
emotions into likeness to Christ’s 
will, mind, and emotions. We think 
like Christ, we feel like Christ, we 
choose Christ’s character, and it 
moves out into our body, our sur- 
roundings, and everything we do. 
But the transformation is essentially 
inward. 


Shaw: Does that transformation 
begin to extinguish our human 
characteristics, or does it make us 
more fully human? 


Willard: Well, here I’ve got to give 
amore complicated response. If we 
think, as I do, of the human charac- 
ter, the human being, as creative 
will (that is, its likeness to God, 
who is creative will without limit), 
that means we’re designed to cre- 
ate good. Of course, good not just 
for ourselves but in a more general 
sense. Now, if we take that to be 


human nature, our spirituality is the 
only thing that can make it possible 
and cause it to flourish. 

Currently, to go back to our ini- 
tial discussion, about the loss of 
moral knowledge, it is a dogma in 
intellectual and academic circles 
that there is no such thing as human 
nature. The practical image of the 
human being is of a consumer, an 
individual who does what he or she 
wants to do, and derives from it a 
lot of pleasure... 


Shaw: ... And responds positively 
to marketing initiatives. 


Willard: Yes, and that’s partly be- 
cause they’re conditioned to think 
of themselves as consumers.The 
person disappears, because the true 
person is not a consumer, but a cre- 
ative will. 

We are designed to be creators, 
initiators, not just receivers. Yet the 
whole model, the consumerist 
model of the human being, is to 
make us passive, and to make us 
complainers and whiners, because 
we’re not being given what we 
need. We cook up a “right” to that 
and then we say we've been de- 
prived of our rights. 

We see this in our churches, 
which pander to consumers. They 
say, “Come and consume the ser- 
vices we offer, and we guarantee 
you a wonderful time. You'll go out 
of the church door feeling good.” 


Shaw: Does this have something to 
say to the so-called “seeker- 
friendly” churches? 


Willard: That language is a mani- 
festation of the tendency to use 
words to get a leg-up on some else. 
I can’t imagine anyone being more 
seeker-friendly than Jesus was, but 
he didn’t pander. He never tried to 
attract people with a song-and- 
dance. You can’t imagine him giv- 
ing away embossed copies of the 
Sermon on the Mount to his sup- 
porters, or to the people who prom- 
ised to come back to church next 
Sunday. 


In Snow 


Wild turkeys mark the ridge 


with arrows pointing 


where they have been, 


write their slow descent 
to the stubble beard 
of grain frozen dark 


on the field’s chapped face. 


“The heights,” they sign, 


“The heights where trees 


loom large and shadows 


linger is where 


we meet the light.” 


—John Leax 


Shaw: What was it about Jesus that 
people found so magnetizing? 


Willard: I think it was the author- 
ity that people sensed in him: he 
knew what he was talking about. 
That was what drew them to him. 
Then, as they listened to him talk- 
ing about God, they realized that 
God was not a condemning God, 
and that Jesus wasn’t about to con- 
demn them. He knew they were al- 
ready over-loaded with condemna- 
tion and didn’t need him to add to 
their load. He said, “I didn’t come 
into the world to condemn the 
world.” 

So people were encouraged— 
lepers, and prostitutes, and tax-col- 
lectors, and Romans, and 
publicans—those people who were 
on the fringes. That’s really the 
story of the gospel, how these 
people were drawn to him. 


Shaw: Dallas, in my own very lim- 
ited personal contact with you, I’ve 
sensed a largeness and a generos- 


ity of spirit, which, I suspect, is a re- 
flection of God’s largeness and com- 
passion—his grace in your own life. 
How is God's grace mediated to you 
in daily living? 


Willard: Well, this may sound a 
little irreligious, I’m afraid, but it’s 
primarily through creation. I’m sit- 
ting here, enjoying the sight of a 
lemon tree outside my window. I 
don’t know if it was because I was 
raised ‘way out in the country 
where there really wasn’t anything 
other than nature to see, but still, the 
most vivid images to me are of the 
abundance of creation. Grace is 
abundance. It’s overflow. It’s God 
giving for the sake of giving. 


Shaw: For the joy of it. Exhilara- 
tion. 


Willard: You know, when I was 
young, and lived ‘way out there, it’s 
the abundant productiveness of na- 
ture that sticks with such beauty in 
my mind. A flock of sheep, and 
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lambs, and cows, and trees, and 
fruit, and squirrels—I really do 
draw from that. It’s the first thing 
that strikes me when I get up in the 
morning. Then mediation comes to 
me through the Word of God in 
meditation and prayer and the 
words of others around me. 


Shaw: Those responses to nature 
are the responses of a poet. That’s 
how poetry comes into being, when 
there’s a sudden excitement and 
exhilaration of spirit in just observ- 
ing and being part of that creation, 
seen in its daily detail and singular- 


ity. 


Willard: And only poetry is ad- 
equate to express it. Or perhaps 
dance. 


Shaw: I think music expresses that 
same wonder and exuberance. But 
non-verbally. Or at least with a dif- 
ferent kind of language. The genius 
of poetry is that it verbalizes what 
many people have felt without quite 
knowing how to express it. 


Willard: I know how the experience 
is mediated to us in English. But 
even in the Greek, which may very 
well not have been Jesus’ language, 
it just seems that everything he 
touches is poetry. 

His words sing like nothing else 
I’ve ever read. They break through 
layers and layers of translation and 
transition from other languages. 
Perhaps that was what was meant 
when it was said of him, “This man 
doesn’t teach like the scribes and 
Pharisees; he teaches with author- 
ity.” 

Another thing—and I believe you 
might agree with me because you're 
a poet—I think that if you had to 
characterize poetry, or even art, gen- 
erally, it has to have that authority. 
Without that it has nothing. 


Shaw: It has to speak out of the re- 
ality of personal experience. That's 
where its authenticity shows. If you 
as a reader can feel what the poet is 
feeling, what the poet is offering to 
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you of an event or insight or emo- 
tion, then the transfer is complete. 
The gap has been bridged. 


Willard: I love so much a few lines 
from Robert Frost, a prayer written 
in his later years: “to prayer I think 
I go. I think I go to prayer. Along a 
corridor of woe, and down a stair.” 
You can just feel where he’s going, 
the genuineness of it. I think the 
lines conclude, “If religion’s not to 
be my fate, I must be spoken to, and 
told, before too late.” 

The great thing about poetry is, 
it doesn’t matter what you believe 
about these issues. When it is poetry, 
itis on and you get it. Unless you’re 
locked off in some consumerist cor- 
ner. Regrettably (back to our theme, 
I guess), even poetry has become a 
product, and the people who own 
it treat it as “product.” A great paint- 
ing will make the news only if it’s 
sold for $36,000,000. It’s so distress- 


ing. 


Shaw: Everything is quantified, or 
viewed as quantifiable, in terms of 
monetary value, which is the low- 
est common denominator in our 
culture. 


Willard: Everything of value cul- 
turally, given the loss of moral 
knowledge, is sucked into this eco- 
nomic vacuum where it’s chewed 
up and spewed out until nothing of 
value remains. So people wind up 
eating and drinking and doing all 
the things human beings do, but in 


lives stripped of the glory that is a 
manifestation of grace. 

Beauty is, above all, a manifesta- 
tion of grace, of abundance and gen- 
erosity. It’s the reason why God 
placed flowers on the earth: to have 
little voices calling to us constantly 


_ about grace. You walk in the field, 


and here’s a flower. Jesus valued the 
“lilies of the field.” 


Shaw: And a flower speaks so... 
radically. (I guess that’s appropriate 
to say in Radix. A flower is so liter- 
ally—rooted.) The plant’s a parable 
of transformation, of taking the de- 
cay and muck of organic humus and 
turning it into a thing of color and 
fragility. Something delicate, and so 
dramatically different from the soil 
it came from. That is what grace 
does. 

Getting back to language, I have 
often felt that it’s important for po- 
etry, and for Scripture, to be read 
aloud. Something changes when 
our voice tones carry those words— 
rather than our eyes reading them 
in silence, flat on the page. Reading 
aloud, with expression and under- 
standing, adds a new dimension. 
It’s a resurrection of sorts, a rais- 
ing of a story, or an image, or an 
idea, into life. It becomes a living 
thing. 


Willard: That happens only when 
there is a soul capable of reading 
and hearing. Then the reading takes 
on awesome power, and the effect 
is so much greater. You're not deal- 
ing just with meanings and abstrac- 
tions, but with the presence of a liv- 
ing soul adding intonations that can 
never come from the print on a 
page. It hooks into a larger reality. 
Just to hear someone read Scripture 
... $0 much of that is disappearing 
from our services. 


Shaw: You’re right. In many 
churches the reading of the Bible has 
either disappeared or been 
trivialized—it’s a formality that has 
to be endured so we can get to the 
sermon. But Scripture has a power 
that is beyond the intellectual. 


Willard: It brings us back not only 
to beauty, but to the moral insights 
on which it is based. Such moral in- 
sights are integral to trinitarian re- 
ality—the ultimate foundation for 
morality—the relationships within 
the trinity. 


Shaw: Do you see heaven as being 
radically continuous or discontinu- 
ous with our present earthly life? 


Willard: Continuous. Jesus in John 
8: 51-53 talks about this. “Those who 
are involved with my word will 
never see death.” 


Shaw: Will we recognize the king- 
dom of God when it comes, when it 
arrives? 


Willard: I think it will take us some 
time. I think there will be some great 
moments of revelation. But if I hesi- 
tate in what I say it’s because I be- 
lieve that the kingdom of God is al- 
ready here, already at work. Jesus 
told us, “We're not going to say, ‘Oh, 
here it is,’ or ‘Oh, there it is.’ Because 
it’s among you.” 

I think when we step through 
death we will be in a different 
world, and it will suddenly occur 
to us, “Hey, I’m seeing things I’ve 
never seen before.” Or, “Oh, here’s 
someone I thought was dead. Aren’t 
they dead?” I think it will come that 
way. For those who are not compan- 
ions of Christ I don’t think it will be 
obvious, but that’s another story. 

But the question is so important. 
Currently, and for some time now, 
really, the teaching about heaven 
and hell has totally lost its impact. 
That's partly because it hasn’t been 
thought of in any realistic terms. We 
have thought of it as some sort of 
celestial “fall-back,” with shelves 
where the old saints are parked, I 
suppose, with fabulous images of 
harps and clouds and so on. 

My reading of Jesus is that he un- 
derstands there to be a radical con- 
tinuity here. There is almost a casu- 
alness, a flippancy, we might say, 
when he talks about this. Imagine 
just turning to the thief on the cross 


There was a Woman 


What terror must have gushed through her 


purifying perhaps, chasing the final flush of blood 


shed, she had always believed, drop for drop 


in payment for every single sin she had 


ever committed in her youth. 


What dread must have paralyzed her heart 


to hear his voice, insistent, deminding to know 


Who touched me? What shameless, haphazard 


niggle of hope had possessed her, prompted this 


brazen display of groveling, grabbing at his hem? 


What humbling confusion must have followed 


to hear him say her reaching out had healed her. 


—Sharon McMahon Moffitt 


and saying, “See you later today, in 
Paradise.” 


Shaw: Almost a throw-away line. 


Willard: I think it’s regarded as not 
meaning much. But when you go 
back and read Scripture, one of the 
few things that’s recorded in all four 
Gospels is that at Jesus’ baptism 
“the heavens opened.” Of course, in 
the Old Testament, the heavens 
opened periodically. I believe that 
at such moments what had been 
there all along suddenly became 
visible. 

When it opened for Stephen as he 
was dying, after being stoned, he 
simply saw what was there all the 
time. That clarity never ceased for 
Jesus. On the Mount of Transfigu- 
ration he was just operating in the 
world that was real for him all the 
time, and the three witnesses were 
enabled to get a little glimpse. Of 
course, Jesus couldn’t go around 
with his face and his clothes shin- 


ing like that, or the people would 
have taken him to be some pagan 
deity. 


Shaw: What about Moses, when his 
face shone so much as he descended 
from Sinai that he had to veil him- 
self? 


Willard: Well, we’re supposed to 
manifest that glory too. I think of the 
story in Genesis where there’s a de- 
scription of Adam and Eve after 
their disobedience—they “knew 
they were naked, and sewed fig 
leaves together and made coverings 
for themselves.” I don’t think that’s 
about sex, or the human body, but 
it’s about what they were like be- 
fore that. They were naked, and 
unashamed; there’s no indication 
that they’d had clothes and lost 
them; rather, their bodies glowed, 
as we get a glimpse of in these other 
incidents. 

When you look at a light bulb, you 
can’t see the light bulb, but you see 
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the light. When that light’s turned 
out, we’re aware of the limitation, 
the loss. 


Shaw: There seem to be these little 
hints in the Scriptures, these flashes 
of light. But in a way, heaven is too 
mysterious, too utterly other, for us 
to imagine. Words abstract it so, 
separate it so far from our human 
lives as we live them, that we hon- 
estly don’t know how to think about 
heaven. Or hell, for that matter. 


Willard: This goes to a very deep 
issue that we really do need an an- 
swer to, or our faith will not make 
much sense. That is the question: 
“Why isn’t God obvious?” We 
would think he could be. (I put on 
the front page of The Divine Con- 
spiracy, a quotation from C. S. Lewis 
that I think helps with the problem. 
It’s actually a remark from 
Screwtape to Wormwood, and it 
deals with this issue.) 

You see, God doesn’t wish to over- 
whelm us. He’s put us ina position 
where our will can go in either di- 
rection. We are responsible for our 
decision. It’s what we choose to see 
that matters. In order for us to have 
that choice, God leaves things so 
that we have to seek them. 

Isaiah cries out, “Truly, you are a 
God who hides yourself.” Deus 
absconditus. That’s a part of this 
whole picture. We have to seek, so 
that the promise of Jeremiah 29 can 
be fulfilled: “You will find me, when 
you seek for me with all your heart.” 


Shaw: Here’s that Screwtape quote: 
“Our cause is never more in danger 
than when a human, no longer de- 
siring, but still intending, to do our 
enemy’s will, looks round upon a 
universe from which every trace of 
him seems to have vanished, and 
asks why he has been forsaken, and 
still obeys.” That’s such a marvel- 
ous insight from Lewis. 


Willard: Isn’t that the point? That 
God puts us here, and in effect says, 
“What do you want?” If there is a 
person who says, “I deeply, desper- 
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It’s what we choose to see that matters... . 
God leaves things so that we have to seek them. 


ately, want God,” then as that soul 
can stand it, it will find God. 


Shaw: It would almost be like be- 
ing confronted with a nuclear explo- 
sion, wouldn’t it? My understand- 
ing is that God chooses to reveal 
himself gradually, in metaphor, in 
vision, in the imagination, because 
otherwise we'd be annihilated by 
his presence. 


Willard: The standard teaching is 
“Tf you've seen God, you're ready 
to die.” Because it will blow you 
away—kill you. Just the effect on 
your mind will kill you. People of- 
ten die of shock, or bad news—they 
fall dead. 

Basically the situation is that God 
mediates himself to us in forms, first 
of all, that will work, so we can find 
him that way, but also in ways we 
can tolerate. This is the background 
of prophetic writings such as “He 
is like a refiner’s fire, like fuller’s 
soap, and who can stand when he 
appears?” 


Shaw: But even some of those pro- 
phetic visions were enigmatic. 
Ezekiel particularly. And the Rev- 
elation of John. There’s still a lot of 
mystery there. 


Willard: Yes, especially from the or- 
dinary human point of view in a 
fallen world. Prophetic language is 
just loaded with imagery that 
would truly be horrifying if you got 
near to it. After all, when John saw 
his old friend on the Island of 
Patmos he dropped down as if he 
were dead. 


Shaw: And Daniel. Same thing. 
And that Being had to lay a reassur- 
ing hand on each of them to allow 


them to get up and stop being afraid 
and hear a message from God. It 
was grace at work again. 


Willard: That's teaching us that if 
we're going to deal with God there 
has to be an infusion of grace that 
enables us to do what he’s telling 
us to do. 


Shaw: Who takes the initiative 
here? I know God took the first great 
initiatives in Creation and Incarna- 
tion. But at what point does the hu- 
man desire to know God become so 
compelling that God responds and 
begins to reveal himself? 


Willard: I think rather late in the 
process. We’re apt to misread cases 
like Paul’s encounter on the road to 
Damascus. One of my favorite cases 
is Isaiah, “In the year that King 
Uzziah died, I saw also the Lord.” 
King Uzziah was one of the best 
kings that ever lived in Israel. Isaiah 
had gained some maturity, and he’s 
realizing now that his eyes hadn’t 
been focused in the right place. 

But God had come to him and 
even at that point in his life his re- 
sponse is “I am a man of unclean 
lips and live in the midst of a people 
of unclean lips, and my eyes have 
seen the King, the Lord of Hosts.” 
So you see, I think it’s pretty late that 
we begin to have that kind of rev- 
elation. 

I do believe that God is constantly 
moving in gentle ways around 
people (except possibly those who 
have absolutely hardened them- 
selves in their own self-will to the 
point where God isn’t going to 
bother them). I think he’s constantly 
eliciting in us the desire for himself. 

When it comes to the conscious 
level (and I certainly have to say this 


for myself, and in every- 
thing I’ve read from oth- 
ers past and present) the 
conscious desire for God 
arrives rather late. Before 
that, there will be a lot of 
fumbling, a lot of misfir- 
ing, perhaps some very 
deep and unsatisfied 
yearnings that are hard 
to identify or act on. 
Hopefully there will be 
some good input from 
others—parents, family, 
and so on—that would 
stimulate this. But the 
answers come well 
down the line. 

If you look at George 
Fox, Martin Luther, or 
others, it does seem to be 
that way. The prevenient 
grace of God, as the theo- 
logians call it, has usu- 
ally long been at work, 
and at a certain point it 
emerges to a conscious 
desire to know God. A 
few tender souls may 
know this much 
younger, but for others, 
it will take a while. 


Shaw: C.S. Lewis has a 
poem that reflects that 
theme, that we may 
think we’re praying, but 
really, it’s God praying 
through us, so that he be- 
comes both sides of the 
conversation. 


Willard: The thing we 
have to be careful with 
is-this doesn’t mean we 
have no part. What it 
means is that our partis 
something we cannot imagine sepa- 
rated from God’s part. 

Back to disciplines-——If I’m fasting, 
it’s not just me fasting, it’s God fast- 
ing with me, and through me. In or- 
der to do the disciplines in a way 
that is joyous and strengthening 
and good, they have to be expe- 
rienced as an extension of grace to 
us. 
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Though the outlines of Thomas Merton’s life are generally known to his 
many readers, the details of his spiritual development are less familiar. 
Taking up where Merton’s own Seven Storey Mountain ends, this pene- 
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Shaw: So The Divine Conspiracy is 
also the divine companionship. 


Willard: That’s where “Lo, I am 
with you always” comes in. The 
Roman centurion recognized The 
Divine Conspiracy in Jesus when 
he said, “Lord, just say the word 

.I know how _ this_ thing 
works!” 


Shaw: Cornelius had intimations of 
that, too. 


Willard: You don’t get very close to 
God without picking this up. God 
will make sure that you are pre- 
served and you can be preserved 
only if you don’t get into the 
isolated individualism that many 
people still regard as true religion. 
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John Townsend Talks About Boundaries (& More) 
Growing into Holy Habitation 
by Susan S. Phillips 


- Healing Family Wounds _ | : 
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(rad ‘ix) n. 1. the root of a plant 2. same as 
radical 3. a root or base 4. a Christian magazine 
that interacts with, critiques, and challenges 

_~ the prevailing culture 


Notes from the Catacombs As John Townsend tells us, all families are dysfunctional. Although we know this 
to be true theologically and experientially, the recent disintegration of the American family is still alarming. 
Given our fallenness, and our culture, how should we respond? In the interview with him, John Townsend talks 
about the insights he’s gained through years of experience as a therapist, and offers hope for change (p. 4). Susan 
Phillips writes about the need for community support for families and talks about specific ways the church 
should be involved (p. 8 ). Peggy Alter writes about the wounds we all carry in our relationships and how they 
can heal (p.12 ). We hope this issue encourages you in building strong families. 

—Peace, Sharon Gallagher 
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Meditation 


Family Bonds: A Memory of Growing Up 


M y religious formation was 
well under way before World 


War II began. I was only eight when 
my mother took me to an evange- 
listic campaign in a huge marquee. 
The smell of fresh wood shavings 
and sweat is still fresh in my nos- 
trils. I cannot remember what the 
red-faced man said. I do, however, 
remember asking my mother as we 
left the tent what “substitutionary 
atonement” was. As well as she 
could, she told me. I doubt that I 
understood the explanation. What 
I did know was that when she fin- 
ished, she would be overjoyed to 
hear me say,“ Well, then I’m saved.” 
And I was right. My announcement 
was received with the warmth and 
respect I felt it merited. 

And curiously enough I was 
saved. I was trapped into the liberty 
of the Kingdom. Powers greater 
than I began at that point to shape 
my life. The loving warmth in our 
church nourished me, while its ig- 
norance and bigotry failed to blight 
me. 

My parents undoubtedly helped 
me to avoid being withered by 
ultraconservatism. They tempered 
blind bigotry with a gentler ap- 
proach. “No, we would never for- 
bid you to go to the movies,” I re- 
member my mother once saying, 
“though it would grieve us if you 
went.” Yet when in junior high 
school I had to write an essay on 
“My Favorite Movie,” my mother 
risked the wrath of the leading 
brethren and took me to see two 


by John White 


films, both of them aseptic tributes 
to Queen Victoria’s long reign. I was 
more grateful than she would ever 
know for her instinctive under- 
standing of my plight, and my un- 
sophisticated soul lapped up the 
glamour of the black and white pro- 
duction. 

I know that my parents made mis- 
takes and weren’t always as strong 
as they should have been. I see them 
in retrospect to have many strengths 
and weaknesses. I have no wish to 
analyze them or to take their mea- 
sure. I throw my psychological 
yardstick away and am content to 
know that they were my parents. 

The strength of my feeling for 
them was never clearer than on the 
morning of Christmas Eve 1940. All 
night long, bombs screamed down 
to devastate our city. Fires were so 
bright that one could see to read 
anywhere in the streets all night. On 
my way home from church I had 
been trapped in an air raid shelter 
over which a burning factory had 
collapsed. I had escaped to run 
home, only to find that many 
houses in our street were in ruins 
and our house badly damaged. My 
sister was in our air raid shelter, and 
I managed to get my confused 
grandmother in too. My father’s 
voice was never far away, directing 


other men who dug in the ruins for . 


victims. But where was my mother? 
No one seemed to know anything 
except that she had set out earlier 
that evening in the direction of the 


church. 


An hour before dawn the air raid 
died down and gunfire became only 
sporadic. Rescue work ended as the 
last of the victims was freed. Dawn 
began to break as my father and I 
left the shelter to set out in different 
directions and search for my 
mother. 

The streets seemed suddenly 
quiet and empty. At one point I had 
to scramble up the outer edge of a 
large bomb crater. As I paused on 
the rim to decide how to proceed, I 
heard the soft sounds of someone 
scrambling up the outer edge of the 
crater on the opposite side from 
where I stood. A moment later I 
found myself staring at my 
mother’s face, as she slowly stood 
upright and looked back at me. Nei- 
ther of us spoke for a full minute. 

Never did the fragility and the 
extraordilnary strength of our fam- 
ily bonds seem so apparent as they 
did in that moment. Fragility, be- 
cause any one of a thousand bombs 
could have destroyed them. 
Strength, because fear never would. 
I wanted to cry with joy as I 
stumbled over the shifting rubble to 
where she stood, but I made no 
sound. 

“Tam fine, I am just fine,” she was 
saying. “The Lord really has been 
very good.” 


John White is a professor of psychiatry 
and author of many books. Reprinted 
from What They Did Right: Reflections on 
Parents by Their Children, edited by Vir- 
ginia Hearn. 
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Interview with John Townsend 


on Boundaries, 


what it means to be human, & 
what it means to be Christian 


John Townsend is a 
practicing psychologist 
and the co-author 

(with Henry Cloud) 

of many books, including 
Safe People, Raising 

Great Kids, and the Gold 
Medallion Award-winning 


Boundaries. 
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Radix: How did you become a 
Christian? 


Townsend: It was through 
InterVarsity, at North Carolina 
State University. 


Radix: So you didn’t come from a 
Christian background? 


Townsend: I guess you could call 
ita church background. I was raised 
Presbyterian, but never really un- 
derstood the gospel message clearly 
until college. 


Radix: I have a sense that, in gen- 
eral, the South is more churched 
than California. 


Townsend: I would say that, in 
the south, church is more of a 
cultural norm. In California, when 
you are at church, it’s not be- 
cause everyone does it. It’s be- 
cause you find some personal value 
there. 


Radix: At what point did you de- 
cide to become a therapist? Were 
youa psychology major in college? 


Townsend: | was, and then I got a 
Masters of Theology at Dallas Theo- 


logical Seminary. I was planning to 
enter either the pastorate or go to 
the mission field, but during my 
tenure at Dallas I participated in 
growth groups for seminary stu- 
dents with faculty who were psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists. I began 
to get interested in the whole con- 
cept that spiritual growth and per- 
sonal growth are interrelated. At 
that point I decided to continue 
studies to become a psychologist at 
Rosemead School of Psychology at 
Biola University. 


Radix: Was Rosemead a good ex- 
perience for you? 


Townsend: Yes, it was. They gave 
me very good training in both the 
clinical aspects and the research and 
academic aspects of the field. 


Radix: During your training, after 
you left Rosemead, you did an in- 
ternship in a psych ward. How did 
your colleagues who were secular 
therapists react to your being a 
Christian? Did you feel that there 
was any kind of bias? 


Townsend: No, I never felt bias at 
all from the secular field. I always 
felt that they were open and gener- 


ous toward people. But I have had 
experiences the other way, where 
we Christian psychologists some- 
times ended up being judgmental 
and condemning toward the others. 


Radix: When did you and Henry 
Cloud meet and become partners? 


Townsend: Well, those are two dif- 
ferent things. We met as students at 
Rosemead. Henry had gotten to 
Biola a year before I did, and was 
kind of my student sponsor, as well 
as my roommate. While we were 
moving my stuff in, he looked at 
some tapes I had and thought, “Oh, 
this is great, another Christian who 
likes Jimi Hendrix.” When he said, 
“Oh, I’m glad you like Hendrix,” I 
said, “Yes, he was my favorite pro- 
fessor at Dallas.” Are you familiar 
with Howard Hendricks? 


Radix: No, I’m not. 


Townsend: He’s a theologian and 
he was the chairman of Christian 
Education at Dallas Seminary. Then 
my new roommate got kind of de- 
pressed, so I said, “What's the mat- 
ter?” He said, “Well, I thought you 
might be a rock ‘n’ roll Christian, but 
it’s okay.” I said, “Oh, really, let me 
show you some other tapes.” Then 
I pulled out Jimi Hendrix. 

We started studying together, and 
actually, we embarked ona several- 
year study of the Bible, because we 
had both come to the conclusion 
that what we got out of our theol- 
ogy classes wasn’t helping people. 
We learned a lot about the Bible, and 
about the traditional disciplines of 
prayer, faith, commitment, and so 
on. Those things were necessary, but 
they weren't doing enough. People 
were still depressed, and were hav- 
ing compulsive anxiety disorders, 
addictions, and that sort of thing. 

Then we started doing our train- 
ing for the psych boards, and we 
saw that secular therapists were ac- 
tually resolving depression and ad- 
diction with secular theories. That 
really put us in bind, because I be- 
lieved then, and still do, that God is 


God isa 
healer,and 
the Word 

of God heals. 


the healer, and that the Word of God 
heals. Yet the things I was doing and 
learning weren't helping people, 
and the things they were doing were 
helping people. 

So we committed ourselves to an 
extensive re-study of the Bible, try- 
ing to read it and grasp it as it was 
written, if possible. We found out 
that all those things that secular 
therapists were doing were actually 
in the Bible, but they didn’t know 
that. Merely by observation they 
were learning things about growth, 
confession, vulnerability, need, 
ownership, honesty, changing, re- 
pentance, humility, setting limits, 
saying no, and being a separate in- 
dividual—all Biblical concepts. 
That's when our world started com- 
ing back together. You didn’t have 
to go over to secular theories to get 
healing for people; it was all in the 
Bible in the first place. We just 
missed it the first time around. 

From that, we constructed a sys- 
tem of what we call “character- 
growth.” It was a model of growth 
that deals with all sorts of psycho- 
pathologies, their repair, the devel- 
opmental stages of growth, and 
those sorts of things. That’s when 
we became partners, and co- 
founded the Minirth-Meier-West 
treatment center system, which was 


a system of about six inpatient 
Christian psychiatric facilities, and 
about 30 outpatient clinics on the 
west coast between Seattle and San 
Diego. They were based on a model 
of growth we developed that has to 
do with attachment, boundary is- 
sues, splitting good and bad, and 
not living in reality. We concluded 
that people’s suffering comes from 
these deeply spiritual problems, 
and that their resolution is a spiri- 
tual resolution as well. 

The clinics went really well, and 
people were getting better. We did 
some hard research and found out 
that they were having very good 
results, so we started writing from 
that model. Basically, that’s what we 
do now: we write and speak from 
the same model we developed back 
then—that spiritual and personal 
growth are related to character 
growth—so everything we write, 
from marriage topics to boundary 
issues to family or parenting or any- 
thing else, has to do with this char- 
acter-growth model. 


Radix: It seems that I’m encounter- 
ing more people with depressive 
disorders or bipolar disorders. It al- 
most seems like an epidemic. I don’t 
know if that’s because people didn’t 
talk about it or diagnose it before, 
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or if there is an epidemic. But those 
aren't really character issues, are 
they? 


Townsend: Well, yes and no. There 
is a lot of research now, especially 
in the bipolar area, about its genetic 
and chemical basis, but what I have 
seen is that, generally speaking, 
there are also character implica- 
tions. For example, somebody who 
is bipolar, if you can give them the 
right titrations of medicine, they still 
may be animpulsive person, or they 
still may be unable to set appropri- 
ate boundaries with other people. 
This gets them into trouble and gets 
them depressed, so you rarely see 
someone who is totally cured psy- 
chologically by medication. Most of 
the time, in such cases, there is some 
combination of the two. 


Radix: What do you think of 
Harville Hendrix, and his Imago 
theory? Basically, as he puts it in his 
book, Getting the Love You Need, 
couples are attracted to each other 
because they are trying to resolve 
some problem they had with their 
parents. 


Townsend: | don’t know his work 
well, but as far as I understand it, I 
like the idea that we look, in some- 
one else, for what we don’t possess 
in our own character. But, if he says 
that it’s the sole reason we pick 
somebody, I don’t agree with that. 
First, I think that a person who has 
matured in the growth process will 
pick people for shared values, com- 
panionship, intimacy, and those 
sorts of things —not to fill up a hole. 
Second, I think it’s healthier to get 
God and his resources (in other 
words, the church and good rela- 
tionships and such things) to fill up 
those wounds of injury, whether 
they are attachment problems, prob- 
lems of poor self-definition, perfec- 
tionist issues, or anything else. You 
have to get those problems resolved 
before you move on. 


Radix: Back to you and Henry 
Cloud. How does co-authoring 
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books work? It seems to me, just as 
a writer, that it might be more diffi- 
cult to co-author a book than just to 
write one yourself. How has that 
process been? 


Townsend: | think it is more diffi- 
cult, but it’s worth it. Ihave written 
a book by myself, but I have writ- 
ten most of my books with Henry. 
We have found that it really cures 
any sense that you know every- 


uty Cl 
¢ Dr.John Townsend 


thing, because we pretty strictly 
edit each other’s work. You don’t go 
off on tangents that don’t make 
sense with somebody looking over 
your shoulder. The other thing is 
that the creative brainstorming pro- 
cess works very well in a relation- 
ship. When we'’re together, creating 
a structure for a book, the idea that 
two are better than one really 
works. 


Radix: Well, it’s a great thing to pull 
off, a kind of testimony to your psy- 
chological health. I think a lot of 
friendships could really blow up 
over working together on a project 
like that. What initially inspired the 
Boundaries book? 


Townsend: Are you familiar with 
therapist Melody Beattie’s work? 
She wrote a book called Codependent 
No More back in the mid ‘80s. That 
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book was the beginning of the 
codependency recovery movement, 
where for the first time people who 
had an alcoholic or an addict in their 
life now had a diagnosis: they were 
enabling addictive behavior. Basi- 
cally, because of their own unre- 
solved issues, there were making it 
easier for an addict to stay that way. 

It provided relief for people to 
know that their problem wasn’t just 
the person out of control, whom 
they were living with, or married to, 
or in relationship with. The good 
thing about the codependency 
movement is that it gave people a 
diagnosis. It didn’t provide a cure, 
however. 

Nobody knew what to do. So, we 
decided to show that the cure for 
codependency is limits and bound- 
aries. We wrote the book with that 
in mind, for people who are good 
at love but not very good at limits, 
and for people who give and have 
a hard time saying no, and for 
people who aren't free in their lives 
because they tend to be in relation- 
ship with either irresponsible 
people or controlling people. Here’s 
the gist: you don’t have to lose love 
in order to set limits. 


Radix: Were you surprised by the 
public response to the Boundaries 
book? I’ve noticed that it has an ex- 
tremely high Amazon.com rating. 


Townsend: | am still surprised. 


Radix: In Christian circles, I en- 
counter women, especially women 
of an earlier generation, who sense 
because of the whole submission 
thing that it is not okay for them to 
have boundaries or rights. 


Townsend: It’s still a big issue. 
When you look at the Scriptures, 
any time it talks about submission, 
and it is in there, it is always 
phrased ina relational context. Sub- 
mission is a free choice that some- 
one makes, not because they have 
to, or because they are afraid not to, 
but because they really want to en- 
ter into that process. 


Submission is a very broad term; 
it can mean lots of things. It has 
nothing to do with slavery, it has to 
do with two equals entering into a 
relationship, and there are many 
times when a wife, for example, 
who has an out-of-control or self- 
centered husband, should rebel 
against him because she is obeying 
a higher authority, God, who insists 
on us being free and being able to 
make decisions and say no. 

A lot of women who have been 
trained that submission means pas- 
sivity really have been hurt because 
of it, rather than understanding that 
they need to be active in confront- 
ing evil or immaturity, and not to 
put up with darkness in their fam- 
ily or household. 

A good Biblical example of that is 
where David says that he will not 
allow things like deception and un- 
faithfulness to stay in his household. 
That’s where women often have to 
work on the boundaries issue—the 
understanding that you can be sub- 
missive to God and live a gentle life, 
and at the same time not put up 
with unrighteousness in your fam- 


ily. 


Radix: There are also ideals in the 
Christian faith of being self-sacrific- 
ing in the sense that Jesus was, and 
being patient, and long-suffering. 
How does that fit into setting 
boundaries? 


Townsend: Self-sacrifice and pa- 
tience are necessary products of 
spiritual growth. As for boundaries, 
no one can give what they don’t 
have. No one can provide love, com- 
fort, encouragement, or cheer, who 
has not had those things. In 2 
Corinthians 1, Paul talks about “the 
comfort with which we have been 
comforted.” In 1 Corinthians 4, it 
says, “You do not have anything 
that you have not already received.” 
People who don’t have good 
boundaries often don’t have a self 
to give. They are rescuing other 
people, or they are being controlled 
by someone else, or their life is sort 
of shattered by somebody else’s self- 


If people have good boundaries and respect 


each other’s freedom, then those two souls 


have begun developing and growing so that 


they have more to offer the union. 


ishness. What happens to them is 
that they are not free agents. They 
are not making choices of values, or 
mission, Or purpose, or desire, or 
destiny —all those things God cre- 
ated us for—because they are still 
being controlled by somebody else’s 
pathology. Boundaries allow us to 
get enough of a life to die, because 
our theology says we have to die to 
ourselves. 

When people begin to say no to 
evil and bad things, they get love, 
encouragement, freedom, and 
other good things inside their soul. 
Then they take those things to God 
and say, “What do you want me to 
do with this? Do you want me to go 
to India? Do you want me to minis- 
ter in the Salvation Army? Do you 
want me to be in business? Do you 
want me to bea teacher?” Then they 
die to their own comfort, to their 
own convenience. They sometimes 
die literally for their faith. Their 
death is the death of someone who 
chose freely to give their life, which 
is what Jesus did. His life was not 
taken away. He gave it freely. 

That’s what boundaries do. They 
provide you the freedom to go 
ahead and give your life away. I was 
reading this morning in 1 Peter, 
chapter 4, about the suffering that 
does away with sin: “He who has 
suffered in the flesh has done away 
with sin.” That is a really intrigu- 
ing verse. I think it means that if 
you're giving your life away to 
someone else who is selfish and 
who is going to throw your pearls 
before swine, or is going to waste 
your life, that’s not using your life 


the way God would want it. 

A person who spends 40 years 
helping an addict become comfort- 
able is not really giving her or his 
life for a good purpose. You may 
suffer for saying no, for setting lim- 
its, because controlling and irre- 
sponsible people will get angry. 
They'll protest, they’ll have tan- 
trums, and they'll hate you. But if 
you suffer that way, you are done 
with sin. A woman who finally sets 
limits with somebody who’s out of 
control in her life may suffer for it, 
but when she’s done with the 
codependency, she will have a free 
life. Boundaries protect our ability 
to give and die for the Savior’s call- 
ing. 


Radix: John Bradshaw has said that 
something like 97 percent of Ameri- 
can families are dysfunctional. Does 
that devalue the meaning of really 
dysfunctional families, where 
there’s actual physical or verbal 
abuse, versus the rest of us who are 
born to less than perfect parents? 
What do you think about that? 


Townsend: I don’t know 
Bradshaw’s statistic, so I can’t speak 
to that. But I would say that 100 
percent of people are dysfunctional, 
and 100 percent of families are dys- 
functional, because we are of Adam 
and Eve. I don’t look at which fami- 
lies are and which families aren’t. I 
start on the assumption that we’ve 
all got issues. Even a family with 
great parents, who were good lov- 
ing people, with lots of structure 

Continued on page 24 
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Growing into Holy Habitation: 
The Church in an Age of Social Recession 


by Susan S. Phillips 


Celesta Huff 


In the newspaper today I read a line that turns up often in human 
interest stories: “Churches helped the family through the ordeal.” 
There, embedded in the third to the last sentence of the article and 
with no details given, is the desire of many hearts: to be enfolded in 
community as we struggle, to know that we as persons, couples, and 
families will be helped by others in our time of need. 


, 
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This particular story was about 
Yumi Yamada, a Japanese exchange 
student to California who recovered 
from a 67-day coma caused by a rare 
strain of viral encephalitis. She 
slipped into the coma a year ago, 
with little hope of recovery. While 
she was in an American hospital, 
she was visited by school friends 
and members of Japanese-Ameri- 
can churches. One friend folded one 
thousand origami cranes, a kind of 
Japanese prayer for healing. Strang- 
ers who read of the teenager’s con- 
dition contributed money for her 
family to take her home to Japan. 

In Japan, family and friends kept 
a bedside vigil. Doctors predicted 
she would not recover from the 
coma and that seizures had caused 
permanent brain damage. But when 
Yumi came out of the coma, there 
was no indication of brain damage. 
The article ran in the Chronicle be- 
cause Yumi and her father were vis- 
iting California in order to “thank 
everyone.” 

As human beings we are keenly 
interested in what life can be and 
how we can live most fully. We seek 
the good life. Part of what the good 
life is composed of is, as this story 
exemplifies, the love of community 
for people and their families. 

We live in a time and place of 
eroding family and community 
bonds. Many look nostalgically to 
earlier times. Scripture does not 
counsel nostalgia. We are invited, 
here and now, to new life in the 
kingdom of God. A Davidic psalm 
exhorts us to “sing to God” who is 
the “father of orphans and protec- 
tor of widows” in “his holy habita- 
tion.” He places “the solitary in 
families,” and releases those in 
chains, while the “rebellious live in 
a parched land” (Psalm 68:4-6). The 
Jews rejoiced in the life they were 
granted within God’s holy habita- 
tion, a life of family and community 
within God's protection and care. 
Though hardship and suffering per- 
sist, this holy habitation is not a 
parched land. It is a place of abun- 
dance nourished by the living wa- 
ters of God’s grace. 


Work’s “master 
status” replaces 
the social 
significance 

of family, 
neighborhood, 
church, and 
other sources 


of identity. 


In his letter to the Ephesians, 
Paul echoes and extends the faith of 
his forefathers, proclaiming that the 
blood of Jesus and the Spirit of God 
bind all together as family. No 
longer are people of different 
ethnicities and nationalities strang- 
ers and foreigners. We are all fellow 
citizens “with the saints” in “the 
household of God,” and together 
we are a holy habitation of God 
(Ephesians 2:19-22). We dwell in 
God’s holy habitation, and, in com- 
munity, we create a “holy habita- 
tion.” 

In every time and culture, Chris- 
tians ask what it means to live in the 
household of God and create a holy 
habitation. We do so now. 


The Hope of Holy Habitation in 


the New World 
Among the early immigrants to 
North America were Christians 
bearing a vision of a new society in 
a new world. John Winthrop, the 
Puritan magistrate, while sailing to 
the new world aboard the Arbella in 
1630, wrote a model for Biblical 
living in the new land based on the 
Judeo-Christian covenant with God. 
[We must] followe the Counsell of 
Micah, to doe Justly, to love mercy, 


to walke humbly with our God. For 
this end, wee must be knitt together 
in this worke as one man, wee must 
entertaine each other in brotherly 
Affeccion, wee must be willing to 
abridge our selves of superfluities, 
for the supply of others necess- 
ities, wee must uphold a familiar 
Commerce together in all meeknes, 
gentlenes, patience, liberallity, wee 
must delight in each other, make 
others Condicions our owne, rejoyce 
together, mourne together, labour 
and suffer together, allwayes 
haveing before our eyes our 
Commission and Community in the 
worke, our Community as members 
of the same body, soe shall wee keep 
the unitie of the spirit in the bond of 
peace, the Lord will be our God and 
delight to dwell among us as his 
owne people and will commaund a 
blessing upon us in all our wayes, 
soe that wee shall see much more of 
his wisdome, power, goodnes and 
truthe than formerly wee have 
beene acquainted with.’ 


Here we see the articulation of 
particular hopes for holy habitation. 
Later, Winthrop warns against the 
seduction of other gods, pleasures, 
and profits, which command our 
service and derail our pursuit of 
Commission and Community. 

Visiting our nation 200 years af- 
ter the Massachusetts colony’s 
hopeful beginnings, French states- 
man and philosopher Alexis de 
Tocqueville noticed approvingly 
that Americans of all ages and walks 
of life were prone to form associa- 
tions. He claimed that the shaping 
of American moral character is pro- 
foundly affected by voluntary asso- 
ciations (also referred to as “civil so- 
ciety,” or the “third sector,” which 
joins the first and second sectors of 
government and market). Churches 
reside in this category of voluntary 
association. Within voluntary asso- 
ciations—be they religious or not— 
we gain “knowledge of how to com- 
bine,” how to live together. 

De Tocqueville, like Winthrop, 
issued a warning against forces that 
prevail against combining in com- 
munity, forces that are just as much 
the product of democracy as are vol- 
untary associations. He wrote: 
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As social conditions become more 
equal, the number of persons 
increases who, although they are 
neither rich nor powerful enough to 
exercise any great influence over 
their fellows, have nevertheless 
acquired or retained sufficient 
education and fortune to satisfy 
their own wants...[T]hey acquire 
the habit of always considering 
themselves as standing alone, and 
they are apt to imagine their whole 
destiny is in their own hands.Thus, 
not only does democracy make 
every man forget his own ancestors, 
but it hides his descendants and 
separates his contemporaries from 
him; it throws him back forever 
upon himself alone, and threatens 
in the end to confine him entirely 
within the solitude of his own heart. 


Both Winthrop and de 
Tocqueville combined hope for 
community with fear of self-serving 
isolation. Both viewed other-regard- 
ing community as in accord with the 
Creator’s providence. 


The Landscape in Which We Live 

Today in the United States, many 
share the hope of community, yet 
fear we have abandoned the project 
of “holy habitation” and allowed 
ourselves to dwell in the “parched 
land.” 

Social analysts tell us that we no 
longer “combine” as we did in the 
past; in fact, we are experiencing a 
social recession. Between 1973 and 
1993 there was a 33% drop in atten- 
dance at public meetings on town 
or school affairs; 25% fewer Ameri- 
cans vote now than did in the ‘60s; 
participation in church activities has 
dropped 16% since the ‘60s; union 
membership has dropped 50% 
among nonagrarian workers during 
the past 50 years; and—the now-fa- 
mous statistic—participation in 
bowling leagues has dropped 40% 
during the past few decades.* 

Survey researcher Daniel 
Yankelovich writes that, “As a na- 
tion, we came to experience the 
bonds of marriage, family, children, 
job, community, and country as con- 
straints that were no longer neces- 
sary. Commitments were loos- 
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ened.”° Today the probability of a 
marriage ending in divorce is 60%; 
between 1980 and 1990 there was a 
75% increase in births to unmarried 
American women; and between 
1970 and 1990 the percentage of 
married adults decreased from 72 to 
62%.° 

Surely related to the loosening of 
the social fabric are the changes in 
our work lives. During the past few 
decades women have increasingly 
entered the paid workforce, and, by 
1994, 58.8% of women with children 
under the age of one were in the 
workforce. The participation of 
more people in the workforce did 
not decrease the time demands on 
individual workers. In fact, during 
the last 20 years workers have taken 
fewer and fewer unpaid leaves, va- 
cations have shortened, and the av- 
erage worker has added an extra 
164 hours—a month of work—to his 
or her work year.’ 

It is argued by many that work/ 
career has become the “master sta- 
tus” in industrialized societies, es- 
pecially in the U.S. which now has 
the distinction of having the long- 
est work year. Work’s “master sta- 
tus” replaces the social significance 
of family, neighborhood, church, 
and other sources of identity. 

Although Americans’ per per- 
son income has doubled since 
1957—we now own twice as many 


, 


cars and eat out twice as often as we 


did four decades ago—our divorce 
rate has doubled, the teen suicide 
rate has tripled, violent crime has 
nearly quadrupled, and depression 
rates have soared, especially among 
teens and young adults.* We have 
allowed work the “master status,” 
have pursued pleasure and profit, 
and are confined in the solitudes of 
our hearts. 


The Good Life in Our Experience 
and Our Dreams 

People are trying to determine 
what makes for a good life. Two 
leading psychologists edited the 
January 2000 issue of the journal of 
the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, and in their introduction 
they write: “[P]sychologists have 
scant knowledge of what makes life 
worth living. They have come to 
understand quite a bit about how 
people survive and endure under 
adversity. .. However, psychologists 
know very little about how normal 
people flourish under more benign 
conditions.” 

These psychologists, Seligman 
and Csikzentmihalyi, propose 
“positive psychology” as the cutting 
edge field of psychology for the new 
millennium. (They also somewhat 
sheepishly admit the “not very fash- 
ionable in the field” religious faith 
of a contributing author to the jour- 


nal, David Myers, who summarizes 
empirical evidence for the “often- 
found association between religious 
faith and happiness.”") They con- 
clude their introduction to the issue 
by expressing hope: “We believe 
that a psychology of positive human 
functioning will arise that achieves 
a scientific understanding and effec- 
tive interventions to build thriving in 
individuals, families, and communi- 
ties.” Psychologists, to whom the 
church has in many ways 
outsourced the care of families, are 
crying out for the better care of fami- 
lies and the construction of healthy 
communities. 

Here in the heart of American 
psychology we find an endorse- 
ment of family and community 
thriving, as well as that of the indi- 
vidual. Psychotherapists have seen 
the dangers of focusing too much on 
the isolated individual. The philoso- 
pher Hans-Georg Gadamer cau- 
tioned against “emancipatory re- 
flection” that places us at an analyti- 
cal distance from the social commu- 
nity in which we find and know 
ourselves and the meaning of our 
lives.’? In our “emancipatory reflec- 
tion” we have examined our fami- 
lies’ dysfunctions, and many of us 
have taken our distance from them. 
The pendulum of social thought is 
swinging in the other direction, and 
psychotherapists are striving to re- 
pair and sustain families, even go- 
ing so far as to say, “we can reframe 
much of what has been called 
codependency as love.””’ 

At the same time that families 
are being thought of more positively 
in psychotherapeutic circles, so is re- 
ligion (or spirituality). Increasingly, 
those engaged in the “care of souls” 
are recognizing the scientifically le- 
gitimated place of religion in the 
experience of good living. Religion 
also plays a role in basic mental and 
physical health. For example, the 
Group for the Advancement of Psy- 
chiatry asked readers of Dear Abby: 
“If you have suffered from schizo- 
phrenia, what was the most impor- 
tant factor in your recovery?” Much 
to that Group’s surprise, more 


Psychologists 
recommend that 
greater attention be 
paid to the nurturance 
of interpersonal life, 
and social scientists 
generally attest to 

the health benefits 

of marriage, faith, 
and religious 


participation. 


people attributed their recovery to 
their religion or spirituality than to 
any other factor (answers such as 
medication or psychotherapy had 
been expected). 

Sociologists, too, are negotiating 
a truce with religion. Increasing 
numbers of sociologists are abdicat- 
ing the long-held view that indus- 
trialization, urbanization, and other 
secular forces inexorably and pro- 
gressively replace religious values 
and commitments.'* © The evidence 
seems to indicate that people re- 
main religious, even while we adapt 
to multiple cultural changes. Part 
of what we seek in religion is moral 
force for our interpersonal commit- 
ments. 

Forty to sixty per cent of 90,000 
teens surveyed since 1994 by Search 
Institute of Minneapolis say religion 
is a big part of their lives (both 
Christian and Jewish). These teen- 
agers believe religion helped them 
avoid bad decisions, “helped keep 
families close, encouraged service to 
others,” and provided them with a 
moral code that gave them a sense 
of meaning in the ups and downs 
of life.'” Newsweek recently ran an 


article describing a “new revival of 
religion” among American teenag- 
ers.'§ A New York Times poll of 1,003 
adults in all 50 states found that 49% 
of the respondents see themselves 
as about as religious as their par- 
ents, while 21% see themselves as 
more so.'? Rabbis in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area report a revival of 
faith and religious participation, 
one of them stating, “There is a deep 
hunger among people these days 
for deeper connection with God and 
with their communities.””° 

Repeatedly the words “faith,” 
“family,” and “community” coin- 
cide. Our hopes and dreams reside 
in the joining of those words. We 
read of Yumi Yamada and feel en- 
couraged that “churches helped the 
family through the ordeal.” That’s 
what we hope for ourselves. We 
long for a community in which 
people uphold each other with af- 
fection, justice, mercy, humility, 
meekness, gentleness, patience, and 
liberality, delighting in one another, 
rejoicing, mourning, laboring, and 
suffering together, as John Winthrop 
imagined nearly four centuries ago. 
This, in truth, is an ideal of love that 
even we who belong to worshiping 
communities glimpse only through 
a mirror, dimly. 


The Church as a Challenged Com- 

munity 
We long for community. Com- 
munity is a “good” word in the U.S. 
at the beginning of the 21* century. 
On the radio the Chief Operating 
Officer of Starbucks Coffee defends 
the opening of Starbucks in tea- 
drinking Japan in terms of the Japa- 
nese longing for the kind of “com- 
munity” Starbucks fosters. Police 
departments speak about focusing 
on “community” welfare rather 
than on criminal prosecution. The 
megachurch think-tank Leadership 
Network reports that young church 
leaders consider “community” to be 
the feature of church life most rel- 
evant to a postmodern culture.”! 
Psychologists recommend that 
greater attention be paid to the 
Continued on page 26 
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Healing Family Wounds: 


Forgiveness and Reconciliation 
by Margaret G. Alter 


Another of [Jesus’] disciples said to 
him,” First let me bury my father.” 

“Follow me,” he answered with aston- 
ishing abruptness,” and let the dead 
bury their own dead” (Matthew 8:22). 


That disciple’s request was reason- 
able for first century culture, but 
Jesus responded with his character- 
istic departure from conventional 
standards. He shifted the paradigm 
for consideration of correct action, 
leaving us wondering what his re- 
sponse meant. I have heard a num- 
ber of sermons about this man’s 
misplaced loyalty, that he needed to 
give primary loyalty to Jesus and 
the gospel. “He should have known 
better” is the implication. But 
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should he? Isn’t God’s inbreaking 
often beyond our imagining? 

The usual reaction missses a 
larger point. We work hard in our 
lives, and we want what is justly 
ours within our cultural context. We 
want our efforts recognized, even 
lauded. Many people like us have 
come to Jesus, saying: 

“Jesus, vindicate me before my 
brother.” 

“Jesus, let my two sons sit at your 
right and left hand when you come 
into your kingdom.” 

We want what is justifiably ours. 
Like the apostles before us, we are 
tempted to discuss who is the great- 
est. Yet Jesus steps beyond our 
frame of reference. We lose contact 
with conventional wisdom. He tells 


s 


Henry Walton 


stories with the wrong person as 
hero. He eats with sinners and tax 
collectors, the wrong people. He 
praises a Roman officer, a centurion, 
for his faith. He speaks to women 
kindly and in public as if they are 
equals. 

Conventional wisdom with its 
emphasis on right and wrong, the 
best we have to offer, falls short. 
Popular culture with its hopes, 
cures, and helpful hints for main- 
taining self-esteem misses the mark. 
I wonder if Jesus’ ability to step be- 
yond conventional wisdom offers a 
fresh approach to dealing with fam- 
ily wounds, forgiveness, and recon- 
ciliation. 

“Family wounds” is a familiar 
theme, a scary theme. In the last 30 


or 40 years, we have learned that 
children are wounded by family dis- 
tress and family tensions. We know 
that alcohol abuse, drugs, and do- 
mestic violence damage developing 
children. But even a relatively 
steady household, with no alcohol- 
ism or violence, can create prob- 
lems. One popular guru estimates 
that 97 per cent of American fami- 
lies are “dysfunctional, rising from 
such psychological crimes as ‘fail- 
ure of empathy’ and ‘faulty mirror- 
ing.’” Some voices assure us that we 
experience a chronic sense of rejec- 
tion if our mother felt ambivalent 
about her pregnancy. We are indeed 
vulnerable and helpless victims. 

Even if we think that such a broad 
assertion goes too far, as a number 
of scholars suggest,' we are a cul- 
ture that idealizes our own inno- 
cence. It is not we who are wicked, 
but our parents and society who 
wounded us. We therefore roman- 
ticize the innocence of children— 
and fear them. Parents sometimes 
are unwilling to correct or control 
their children, unwilling to frustrate 
them: “I don’t want to damper his 
enthusiasm. I don’t want to hurt her 
as my parents hurt me.” 

What is the right way? Should 
one be strict or lenient? What are the 
limits? Child-rearing becomes 
something of a “holiness code” like 
the one the Pharisees of Jesus’ day 
followed, something they believed 
to be God’s right way. But the holi- 
ness code of parenting is not only 
ambiguous, it is something every- 
one is supposed to know. 

If we accept that paradigm, we 
are at a loss to explain our children’s 
behavior. When our four-year-old 
bosses a younger sibling, is she imi- 
tating us? When our three-year-old 
sneaks a cookie from the cookie jar, 
is that something we taught her? 
When our five-year-old takes candy 
from the grocery counter, is that be- 
cause we have wounded him in 
some way? Or are our cultural as- 
sumptions leading us astray? Is 
there something wrong with the 
idea that we were perfectly and hap- 
pily innocent at one time? Are 


parenting skills really something we 
should readily know and execute 
well? 

The paradigmatic formula has an 
advantage. It assumes our inno- 
cence, that we are loveable, as well 
as the potential for us to remain in 
control—that is, that we can shape 
the next generation. 

But in reality we find something 
unworkable about this formula of 
innocent children: their noble-sav- 
age selves, and their terrible par- 
ents, society, culture, and govern- 
ment that wound and pollute us. We 
become adults with some authority 
and, we soon find, many worries. 
There is a job to do, bills to pay, a 
house to manage, as well as children 
to raise. The children are our re- 
sponsibility 24 hours a day. No va- 
cations. Parenting strategies that 
“worked” with the first child don’t 
work with the second. One child has 
a learning disability, and the other 
assumes responsibility for correct- 
ing that child’s errors. An evening 
when the children are fighting ex- 
hausts us. We have no more energy: 
“Just stop that foolishness. I have no 
patience.” 

But the children are very righ- 
teous about how they have been 
wronged by brother or sister, mis- 
judged by a parent, and it comes 
home to us how much of the paren- 
tal role is completely unfair and 
overwhelming. We remember our 
own voices raised in righteous pro- 
test about the wrongs that were 
committed against us. 

At times like these we know that 
we were never noble innocents. Like 
our children we were out to arrange 
the world as best we could for our 
own convenience. By now we know 
too much.We know the weariness of 
those who have authority and who 
try to administer some order. And 
we know we still have wounds. If 
we can no longer be righteous in- 
nocents who have been unjustly 
wounded, who then are we? 

How can we begin to think about 
the wounds that have shaped us 
through our families? How might 
those wounds be healed? How do 


We were 
not born 


innocent and 


then corrupted, 


but rather we 


began, as soon 


as We were 


aware, to shape 


the world to 


our liking. 
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we deal with the complexity of our 
guilt and innocence? 

Jesus, who had no problem with 
naming human evil, would again be 
outside today’s conventional wis- 
dom. It was the good people, those 
who subscribed to following the ho- 
liness codes, whom Jesus called 
“hypocrites” and “whitewashed 
tombs.” Jesus offers us the gracious- 
ness of the doctrines of the Fall and 
of sin. Something is wrong and we 
cannot fix it. 

G. K. Chesterton quipped that sin 
is the only empirically provable 
doctrine of Christianity. We were 
not born innocent and then cor- 
rupted, but rather we began as soon 
as we were aware, to shape the 
world to our liking. We dealt with 
frustrations to our plan with rage 
and manipulation. It is we who 
have contributed to the family dis- 
turbances that create the wounds 
from which we and others suffer. It 
is we who hit our brother because 
he took something of ours, and we 
righteously nurse the injustice of 
our mother’s reprimand. 

The wounds we delivered in 
chldhood were childish pranks, but 
those our siblings or parents in- 
flicted have distorted our lives. 
There are wounds, to be sure. Some- 
times they are unnoticed and hid- 
den in the unconscious but they are 
still greatly shaping our lives. 

The doctrine of the Fall is help- 
ful. Through the Fall, we can place 
together ingenuity and cruelty, ge- 
nius and selfishness, kindness and 
revenge. We see in others, and know 
in ourselves, many gifts and talents, 
our efforts toward kindness and our 
skills. Yet we know in ourselves as 
well the recurring desire to make 
our convenience and comfort pri- 
mary. The gifts given us have some- 
how been distorted to preserve our 
self-esteem. 

Sometimes characteristics that 
appear as profound goods become 
distorted to serve a purpose we 
have not realized. Research psy- 
chologist Martin Hoffman, for ex- 
ample, demonstrates that altruism 
in human beings is so strong that it 
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is involuntary. In other words, hu- 
man concern for others automati- 
cally occurs with the suffering of 
another. For us as Christians this is 
wonderful news: altruism is a gift 
of God for the nurture of all. But 
even this good gift becomes dis- 
torted. Human beings experience 
empathic distress when another suf- 
fers. But when the distress is great, 
the feeling is likely to go under- 
ground. A characteristic response is 
to offer extensive advice, attempt- 
ing to fix the sufferer quickly so as 
to reduce our own tension. 

In practical application the Fall 
reminds us that life is not about re- 
taining our innocence and the inno- 
cence of our children. It is not about 
preventing all bad things from hap- 
pening. In fact, the Fall reminds us 
of good gifts that have been dis- 
torted. 

No matter how hard we try not 
to, we will hurt other people’s feel- 
ings especially in the intense every- 
day intimacy of family living. No 
matter how hard we try, or our par- 
ents try, Or Our spouses try, our 
needs and wants and wishes will be 
thwarted far more often than we 
hope, and we will feel hurt, rejected, 
unloved, and sometimes even mor- 
ally bad. 

Biology itself can intervene to 
frustrate our efforts. Our own warn- 
ing system becomes a liability. No 
matter how hard we and our loved 
ones try, the super-vigilant part of 
our brain, the amygdala, actively 
collects information about dangers 
in the world and warns us to be 


, 


wary and defensive at moments 
even when such behavior does not 
serve our situation well. In the com- 
plex process of balancing the inti- 
macy of bonding with the necessity 
of separateness, our psyches make 
decisions about emotional dangers 
without consulting our conscious- 
ness, so that many hurtful actions 
present themselves to us as neces- 
sary self-protection. 

As human beings in a fallen 
world, we long for closeness to 
loved ones but with equal intensity 
fear being swallowed up by them. 
Figuring out the balance between 
closeness and separateness requires 
a lifetime of psychological and spiri- 
tual stretching. Forgiveness and rec- 
onciliation, therefore, become a nec- 
essary part of the fabric of living to- 
gether as families. 

The doctrine of the Fall liberates 
us from the cultural illusion of our 
own wounded innocence. We are 
no longer victims awash in needi- 
ness. We are free to consider a much 
more complex psychology, one in 
which we participate in wounding 
others and in wounding ourselves. 
Without a presumed innocence, we 
are free to face the longing within 
us, a longing for unconditional love 
that is repeatedly disappointed by 
parents and friends, siblings and 
family. 

As children of God, Henri 
Nouwen suggests, we meet that 
unconditional love at the hands of 
the Author of love. All our longing, 
all our hunger, is met in one word. 
We are the Beloved. We are not in- 


nocent. We were never innocent, but 
we are forgiven and we are loved 
by the Creator of love. The love we 
have sought so painfully within our 
families, from our friends, is offered 
to us in limitless abundance. 

How greatly we have been disap- 
pointed and wounded! Now sud- 
denly we are faced with the First 
Love itself, addressing us as Be- 
loved, facilitating our ability to love. 
How can we become quiet enough 
to receive it? 

One spiritual director varied an 
Ignatian exercise, inviting her group 
to focus on the longing within each 
of them. In the silence that followed, 
several of the women wept. “See,” 
she said to me, “that’s it. What do 
we long for except closeness to God, 
and we know that we can’t get there 
totally and unremittingly, so we 
weep. That’s confession!” Moments 
later the group was laughing to- 
gether joyously. “The feelings go 
together: longing, sorrow, and joy. 
We can’t have one without the oth- 
ers. 

To know ourselves as the Beloved 
within the unconditional love of 
God changes our relationship to for- 
giveness and reconciliation. We are 
offered greater flexibility. We no 
longer need to claim innocence. We 
do not need to protect our self-es- 
teem. Longing and sorrow are feel- 
ings now welcomed in our psyches. 
Nor do we need to deny past suf- 
fering. “Forgive and forget” is not 
what I am advocating. The truth 
and reconciliation meetings in 
South Africa teach us to tell devas- 
tating truths without needing re- 
venge.’ 

But such truth-telling is emotion- 
ally expensive. We come face to face 
with betrayal and injury “My dad,” 
a woman in her thirties tells her 
counselor,” was a terrifing drinker 
when we were kids. He would come 
home drunk and collapse on the 
floor, or get sick, or fly into a rage at 
Mom. We had been waiting for him, 
scared for his safety, and scared that 
his terrible driving would kill some- 
one.” She begins to weep... . “I used 
to blame myself. If only I was a good 


girl, he would change. If only I 
loved him enough.” She sobs si- 
lently with her head in her hands. 
Her father’s betrayal was vividly 
before her: the broken promises, the 
tension, the poverty. “It was hor- 
rible. He essentially ruined every- 
thing because drink was more im- 
portant to him than we were.” 

With her counselor’s help she 
found the courage to review the past 
in all its sad truth and to grieve the 
betrayals and injuries. She told the 
story over a period of time, weep- 
ing over the chaos created in the 
family. In the end, although her fa- 
ther was not there and she had not 
been able to tell the story to him, by 
her truth-telling she was free. She 
had forgiven and liberated her life 
from that childhood wound. She 
took her place before the Author of 
love as “Beloved.” 

In grieving our disappointment 
over human love, in making wel- 
come in our psyches a full range of 
feelings to express our distress, we 
find forgiveness and reconciliation. 
In that way we enter yet another 
freedom and find the courage to 
take up one of Jesus’ most strenu- 
ous commands: “But I say to you, 
Love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you, so that 
you may be children of your father 
in heaven, for he makes his sun rise 
on the evil and on the good, and 
sends rain on the righteous and on 
the unrighteous” (Matthew 5:44- 
45). 


Margaret Alter is professor of psychology 
and Christianity at New College Berkeley. 
She is the author of Resurrection Psychol- 
ogy: An Understanding of Human Per- 
sonality Based on the Life and Teach- 
ings of Jesus (Loyola University Press, 
1994). 
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in a Wounded World,” Weavings, 
March/April 1992, pp. 6-15. 


The love we 
have sought 
so painfully 
within our 


families, 


from our friends, 
is offered to us 


in limitless 


abundance. 
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The Big Kahuna 


reviewed by Sharon Gallagher 


If you’re looking for a fast-paced 
adventure movie, The Big Kahuna 
may be disappointing. You may be 
put off by the claustrophobic effect 
of three salesmen in a small hotel 
suite talking and talking. But if you 
view The Big Kahuna as you would 
a play (Waiting for Godot, for ex- 
ample) you'll be rewarded with 
witty dialogue, stellar perfor- 
mances, and a script (by playwright 
Roger Rueff) that’s not afraid of the 
big issues 

The three salesmen seem to rep- 
resent three stages of life. Bob 
Walker is a young idealist, and a 
born-again Christian, played sym- 
pathetically by Peter Facinelli. 
Thirty-something Larry Mann 
(played by the wonderful Kevin 
Spacey) is anxious and aggressive 
about his career. Edgy and restless, 
at times insulting and profane, 
Larry provokes much of the dia- 
logue. Fifty-ish and in the middle 
of a divorce, Phil (Danny DeVito), 
who used to be more like Larry, has 
become subdued and reflective. He 
has recently given up drinking, and 
has started wondering about the 
meaning of life. 

Some critics think that the men 
represent three stages in the life of 
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one man, and although there is a 
suggestion of that, each man has a 
distinct personality. Phil has had an 
earlier experience with God that he 
is rethinking. Larry has had no such 
experience and doesn’t get it when 
Phil brings it up. 

The men are at a business con- 
vention in Wichita, Kansas, where 
they are trying to market their 
company’s industrial lubricant, es- 
pecially to the one businessman 
who could really make a differ- 
ence—the Big Kahuna. To facilitate 
sales they put on a reception. None 
of the men has met the Big K , so 
Larry spends the evening scanning 
everyone’s nametag without suc- 
cess. As the room empties, Larry is 
beside himself. As it turns out, Bob 
did have a long talk with the Big K 
without recognizing him. But when 
Bob admits that they talked about 
life and death and Jesus, but not 
about industrial lubricant, Larry be- 
comes enraged and abusive. 

Larry had declared earlier that 
there are no people at business con- 
ventions; there are only functions. So 
when Bob relates to a client on a 
personal level, he appears to be on 
the side of the angels. Phil, however, 
accuses Bob of trying to sell Jesus, 


, 


which was also wrong and deper- 
sonalizing. Yet when we see Bob 
talking to the Big K (whose face we 
never see) he seems mostly to be lis- 
tening—not trying to sell him any- 
thing. 

There is a lot of ambiguity in 
this movie. The men are everyman, 
the same man, and three distinct 
characters. The Big K represents 
God (Larry even refers to him as 
“our savior”), but he is also a 
midwestern businessman with his 
own personal history. In valuing a 
man’s soul over his money, Bob 
seems noble, but he is accused of 
being manipulative and of breaking 
faith with his team. 

The ending doesn’t clear any of 
this up. But in an epilogue, a comic- 
pretentious voice recites a list of 
pithy advice such as, “Don’t read 
beauty magazines, they'll make you 
feel ugly. Value your siblings. Don’t 
forget your sunblock.” It’s as if the 
playwright is winking at us and say- 
ing, “I’m not giving answers to any 
of the big questions, but this may 
help.” The Big Kahuna makes a re- 
freshing change from the normal 
summer movie fare. It’s bracing— 
like a blast of cold air from a hotel 
air conditioner. 


An Interview with Roger Rueff 
Screenwriter for The Big Kahuna 


Radix: When did you decide to be- 
come a playwright? 


Roger Rueff: It’s a long story. My 
background is technical; I have a 
degree in chemical engineering. 


Radix: A Ph.D., right? 


Rueff: Right. I came to Naperville 
back in 1985 to work at the Amico 
Research Center here, which has 
since undergone a lot of changes. 
While I was there I became friends 
with a guy who was involved in 
community theater and one night 
he invited me to an audition for The 
Lion in Winter, which was being per- 
formed at a local community the- 
ater. 

I went and actually won the role, 
and found out a couple of things. 
One is that I really enjoyed it. lama 
decent actor; I’m not ‘the caliber of 
the kind of people I worked with on 
the movie. But I’m pretty decent. 
And the other was, that I really liked 
reading plays. It felt as if I had a re- 
ally good sense of the stage. So I 
thought, “If this is what I like read- 
ing, maybe I should try writing 
one.” And that’s how I got into writ- 
ing them in the first place. 


Radix: It seems like a big change 
from chemical engineering. Are 
there hidden, overlapping concerns 
that I’m not seeing? 


Rueff: Actually, there are. There’s 
asense of discovery. Ina really good 
drama, there has to be some sense 
of discovery, an “Ah-ha!” moment. 
Those moments happen in engi- 
neering too, if things are going re- 
ally well. Most of an engineer’s 
daily grind is boring. But if you’re 
doing research or something inter- 
esting, there’s this wonderful feel- 
ing of seeing nature in action. I think 
that’s very similar to the mechanics 
of writing a play and seeing it hap- 
pen on stage. 

To me it’s more satisfying to do 
the play, because, on the one hand 
it’s more subjective. Some people 
are going to like it and some people 
are not. Whereas, in engineering, 
either it works or it doesn’t. Your 
judge is the physical universe, 
not people’s opinions. But on 
the other hand, I think that 
playwriting is more difficult be- 
cause of that, because you’re deal- 
ing with human emotions, which 
requires a different sort of intelli- 
gence. 


Radix: So it sounds as if your days 
as a scientist are behind you? 


Rueff: Yes. In 1992 I took a volun- 
tary severance package from Amico, 
because, things were starting to take 
off a little bit. | was having several 
of my plays produced and [had rep- 
resentation at William Morris. I 
think, in retrospect, I actually wasn’t 
connected well enough at the time, 
so I had to get back into a day job— 
basically technical writing. But now 
again, thanks to Big Kahuna, I'm bet- 
ter connected. So, I’m trying to get 
into writing full time. 


Radix: I noticed in your credits that 
you'd written a teleplay called God 
Lives. That's intriguing to me. Could 
you tell me what that’s about? 


Rueff: It was for the Magic Door 
Children’s Theater, supported by 
the Chicago Board of Rabbis, so they 
had all Jewish themes. 

I’m not Jewish, but I think the 
themes are basically humanistic 
themes. I had a friend on the edito- 
rial staff who wanted me to write a 
script for them. So I put an idea I 
had in script form. The story is 

Continued on page 28 
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RONNIE EARL 


Healing Time (Telarc Records) 


Reviewed by Dan Ouellette 


“Tm still playing the blues, but I’m 
not living them anymore,” says Bos- 
ton-based guitarist Ronnie Earl in 
the liner notes of his latest album, 
Healing Time. In the genre of music 
most associated with a low-down 
frame of mind and a love-lost state 
of heart, the 47-year-old six-string 
virtuoso redeems the blues and 
makes it an emotionally deep, spiri- 
tually illuminating antidote for 
heartsick and soulless maladies. “I 
just feel that with the world the way 
it is, there needs to be a healing—a 
healing for myself and in the 
world.” 

On this collection of 11 jazz-in- 
fused blues instrumentals, Earl de- 
livers edifying guitar sermons that 
plumb the depths of suffering and 
soar to the lofty heights of rapture. 
He sinks into the slow, swampy 

“shuffle of Muddy Waters’ “Catfish 
Blues,” crying on his guitar with a 
plaintive, hard-edged grief, and 
swings into a joyful meetinghouse 
groove on the upbeat “Churchin,’”” 
which features his ebullient guitar 
runs and guest organist Jimmy 
McGriff serving up an altar call of 
Hammond B3 funk. 

In between those poles of emo- 
tion, Ear] also reflects on the restor- 
ative sway of contemplation, offer- 
ing the reflective ballad “Idle Mo- 
ments” and the quietly musing 
“Glimpses of Serenity.” Sans words, 
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Earl taps into curative powers here, 
using the mellifluous elegance and 
raw grit of the blues to dress 
wounds and ultimately achieve re- 
demption. 

Born in Queens, New York, 
Ronnie Harvath (who adopted the 
name Earl in homage to great blues 
guitarist Earl Hooker), picked up 
the guitar in his early twenties— 
relatively late in life—after he spent 
several years training to become a 
special education teacher. He made 
up for lost time in getting into the 
blues world by tapping into the 
music of his heroes—jazz all-stars 
John Coltrane and Rahsaan Roland 
Kirk, rockers Carlos Santana and 
Dickey Betts, and blues icons 
Muddy Waters and T-Bone 
Walker—in search of finding his 
own voice on the instrument. He 
joined the well-established house- 
rocking club band Roomful of Blues 
in 1979 and eight years later formed 
his own group, the Broadcasters. 
He recorded for a number of small 
independent blues labels and found 
himself almost constantly on the 
road. 

Even though he was riding high 
by making a name for himself as the 
most versatile guitar slinger in the 
society of contemporary blues art- 
ists, Earl was headed for a fall. Ina 
conversation I had with him a few 
years ago, he told me that the big- 


, 


gest impediment to success was his 
hard-living, self-destructive ways. 
“You don’t have to hurt yourself to 
be a blues musician,” he explained. 
“I gave up alcohol and cocaine over 
eight years ago. You don’t have to 
live the blues to play ‘em. You can 
live a healthy life drinking carrot 
juice and still burn ‘em up.” 

After his crash, Earl found him- 
self saved by the healing hand of 
God. His last few albums have re- 
flected his faith. His 1996 disc, Grate- 
ful Heart: Blues & Ballads, was an ex- 
traordinary collection of self- 
penned, jazz-informed blues cook- 
ers and exquisite ballads that were 
both celebratory and introspective. 
The following year he recorded The 
Colour of Love, another brilliant out- 
ing of tunes ranging from 
down’n’ funky roadhouse cookers 
to slow-dripping dark-soul tunes 
infused with matters of the spirit. 

On Healing Time, Earl closes the 
set with two devotional gems: his 
down-but-not-out original compo- 
sition, “Blues on a Sunday,” brim- 
ming with mournful guitar and 
churchy organ prayers, and a stir- 
ring rendition of “Amazing Grace,” 
a moving guitar testament to the 
saving ministry of God. Like the rest 
of the album, the tunes are transfix- 
ing and transformative, filled with 
healing power and pointing to the 
eternal. @ 


Dr. Doctrine’s Christian Comix 


reviewed by Doug Bunnell 


In theology, as with most 
guilds, a certain disdain is re- 
served for material written 
for “regular” people. Many 
theologians will label any 
writing on the level of us 
“commoners” as simplistic 
and tragically irrelevant. 
Now, Fred Sanders has 
churned out a joyful volume 
that is relevant for all levels 
of theologians, from the jun- 
ior high philosopher to the 
sagacious retiree. Even my 
six-year-old son enjoyed it. 
Sanders has managed to con- 
vert some important theo- 
logical principles into comic 
book form. 

These four volumes began 
as letters sent by Fred to his sup- 
porters while he was studying at the 
Graduate Theological Union in Ber- 
keley, California. As an evangelical 
student, Fred was an anomaly at the 
GTU. To explain what he was learn- 
ing, and to show that he hadn’t 
fallen into the “metaphorical quag- 
mire,” he would write “support 
comics” for friends and family back 
home. The readers of his adven- 
tures, including this reviewer, en- 
couraged Fred to publish them. 
Wonderfully, the good people at 
InterVarsity Press agreed, and we 
now have four delightful volumes 
of “comic theology.” 


"(HOW TO ORAW THE TRINITY: 


YOU gan” 


CRLAW 


| THE TRINITY, LET'S GET 
THAT S7RUGANT RIGHT 
FROM THE STAG. 


NOT POSSIBLE, “i 


GIVE IT UP. CONT # 


TRY, NO WAY. 


BUT THAT SURE HASN'T STOPPED 
PEOPLE FROM TRYINS. WEVE GOT 
CENTURIES WORTH OF TRINITY-ART, 


| ANC CHRISTIANS HAVE USED THESE IMAGES | 


The main problem for a reviewer 
is how to categorize these comics. 
They are in a class by themselves. 
The themes addressed are on a 
much deeper level than that of the 
average comic book, or even of the 
average Christian book. The humor, 
however, reminds me of a cross be- 
tween Mad magazine, one of Fred’s 
early influences, and The Wittenberg 
Door, back when it was still funny. 
This is not a normal systematic the- 
ology text. The market for comic- 
reading theologian-wannabes may 
not be huge, but these books are 
truly welcomed by those of us who 
can get as excited about Calvin’s In- 


DOWN THROUGH THE AGES TO HELP THEM 


IMAGINE G00, SALVATION ANO THE 
MISTERIES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE! 


stitutes as we once did about Calvin 
and Hobbes. 

The volumes all begin with a visit 
to Dr. Doctrine’s theology clinic.Dr. 
Doctrine is our hero/sheep who 
helps us navigate through the con- 
fusion of systematic theology. The 
patients in his clinic have a variety 
of ailments: disorientation, narrow 
vision—and one sad sheep who de- 
sires a trinectomy. Each volume 
takes the reader through various 
Biblical concepts, like the hand of 
God, icons, Scripture, the Incarna- 
tion, and many others. These sec- 
tions are so humorous that they 
mask the depth beneath the surface. 
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A page at the end of each section 
introduces us to a famous theolo- 
gian: Athanasius, Luther, Barth, 
Anselm, Paul Tillich, and John 
Wesley, to name a few. 

It is hard to imagine making mini 
systematic theology lessons more 
entertaining. My personal favorite 
is “Phun with Ephesians.” Dr. Doc- 
trine introduces us to the spiritual 
blessings at the beginning of Paul’s 
letter, then takes us on a Seussian 
“Sin Safari,” where we meet the 
anxiety-ridden Jitter-Me-Bugs, the 
two-headed Tempt-O-Guilt Mon- 
ster, the convicting I-Me-My-Miner, 
and many others. Eventually we 
learn about “The Vine” and how we 
can abide in Jesus, a wonderful ex- 
egesis of John 15. 

The joy of these volumes is not 
only the creative interpretation of 
theology in a new format, but the 
way the drawings weave an appre- 
ciation of Christian art as a way of 
facilitating deeper understanding. 
Sanders uses the tetramorph of an- 
cient art to speak about how theo- 
logians of that time understood 
Jesus. In volume #1 we get a fasci- 
nating tour through ancient mosa- 
ics, as well as some bad puns about 
Mosaic law. In volume #2 we are 
treated to a stimulating dialogue 
about icons with Gregory the Great. 
The linkage of these images into the 
theological themes makes a power- 
ful team. 

Each volume ends with this quote 
by Epictetus the Stoic: “If sheep de- 
sire to show their shepherd how 
much they have eaten, they do so 
by digesting the pasture internally 
and producing wool and milk ex- 
ternally. They do not vomit up the 
grass as a demonstration of their 
good eating.” 

Here we have been granted a 
Power Bar of systematic theology, 
a small rich treat that tastes good, 
digests quickly, and leaves us hun- 
gry for more. I wouldn’t encourage 
a diet of only comic theology, but I 
would recommend these books for 
all who desire a quick snack for the 
journey. They are more filling that 
you might think. 
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Jubal 


Interview 


with Fred Sanders 


by Doug Bunnell 


Doug: Who, or what, influenced 
your humor early on? 


Fred: Mad magazine, especially the 
reprints of the original Mads (back 
when it was reallllly funny!). Many 
other comics, like Peanuts and B.C. 
Also, my Dad was a gifted joke- 
teller and punster, and we played 
around a lot together, seeing who 
could make the most horrible 
groaner of a pun on any given sub- 
ject. 


Doug: What do you find funny 
now? 


Fred: The first seven seasons of 
“The Simpsons” were hilarious. 
There are a few good daily comics 


, 


running around out there: Mutts, 
Rhymes with Orange, Dilbert. Some 
Lynda Barry comics lay me out. Last 
month I was introduced to an audi- 
ence as “the Conan O’Brien of the- 
ology,” which I believe was in- 
tended as a compliment. 


Doug: What was your actual de- 
gree from the GTU? 


Fred: Ph.D. in systematic theology, 
special area of interest: the Trinity. 


Doug: Do we call you Dr. Sanders 
now? 


Fred: Not yet, unless you're trying 
to flatter me. I’m still working my 
way through the dissertation, so for 
the time being I don’t have the de- 
gree in hand, and am ABD (All-But- 
Dissertation) status until further no- 
tice. I should finish writing this 
summer and have the degree 
shortly thereafter. 


Doug: What do you miss about Ber- 
keley? 


Fred: Many, many things. Church 
is at the top of the list, and I’m not 
just saying that to tickle your itch- 
ing ears. We've found a nice little 
church down here after several 
months of seeking, but we have had 
to lower our standards consider- 
ably. There is a religious atmosphere 


here that’s hard to name, but it 
seems to have something to do with 
a lowest-common-denominator 
seeker-service mentality that’s un- 
believably pervasive. Next I miss 
that great library. Then, those amaz- 
ing used bookstores, and the book- 
ish culture of the place. Thai food. 
Biped culture. The bay itself. Hills. 
Cleaner air. 


Doug: What do you like about 
LAS? 


Fred: To be honest, not much. I love 
my job, and I love living close 
enough to work that I can walk to 
the office every day. Our little neigh- 
borhood is nice, if you can pretend 
that it’s not plugged into a zillion 
miles of L.A. sprawl. 

My co-workers are fun, and Biola 
is a nice environment to work in, 
with lots of exciting projects going 
on. The students in my program are 
incredible. The weather is pretty 
great, in a dull, polluted way. The 
Getty Art Center is really cool. 
Beaches aren't far away. We have 
year-round passes to Disneyland 
and enjoy going, especially with 
visitors. 

That about taps out the good 
things I can say. For the most part, 
the whole L.A. region is a sprawl- 
ing, unsightly string of strip malls 
and smog. The broadcasters here are 
more annoying and screechy. The 
TV news is more bombastic and 
venal than anywhere else I’ve seen. 
Basically, if we could take our basic 
situation (job, home, neighborhood) 
and transplant it to anywhere else, 
we would. 


Doug: How has Dr. Doctrine been 
received? 


Fred: Pretty well. As you can imag- 
ine, it has had some trouble finding 
its market. It is unique: serious the- 
ology in talking-animal comic book 
form. No bookstore owner knows 
where to stock that kind of thing, 
and no customer has ready-made 
categories to put it into. IVP 
(InterVarsity Press) is preparing a 
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British edition of the comics, and the 
Australians may pick it up also. My 
hope is that it will be viewed as a 
quirky little diversion in the aca- 
demic book market, because it’s 
probably too dense for the popular 
Christian market. The upside of 
having such a unique product is: If 
there is a market for talking-animal 
theology comic books, I am the only 
person providing products for that 
market. 


Doug: What is your job title now? 
What is Susan's? 


Fred: I’m an instructor in the Torrey 
Honors Institute at Biola University. 
The Torrey Honors Institute is a 
great books program that provides 
the general education component of 
a university degree for our ad- 
vanced students. I teach using the 
Socratic method in small seminar 
groups, covering the Greatest Hits 
of western civ: Homer, Plato, Au- 
gustine, Dante, Luther, Wesley, Jane 
Austen, Dostoevsky, you name it, 
we teach it. Our website is packed 
with all the details you could ever 
want: www.biola.edu/ academics / 
torrey. 

Susan’s title is administrative as- 
sistant in the Torrey Honors Insti- 
tute. She runs everything. She'll be 


quitting this position at the end of 
the summer, after which she’ll just 
do occasional consulting work for 
an educational company. 


Doug: Any changes coming up in 
the future? 


Fred: A baby named Fred will be 
joining us in late July. All other 
changes pale in comparison. 


Doug: Are you going to do any 
more cartooning? And if so, when? 


Fred: Yes, I will surely do more 
theological comic books, but I don’t 
have any immediate plans. If IVP 
asks me to do some more like the 
first set, would probably do it. Oth- 
erwise, !’m planning on going ina 
rather different direction next time 
around. 

Since that’s mostly dream-stuff 
for the time being, I'll remain 
silent. In about a year I'll be ina 
position to start exploring another 
large-scale cartoon project. Mean- 
while, I’ve got classroom teaching 
to keep me more than busy 
enough. 


Interviewer Doug Bunnell is the college 


pastor at First Presbyterian Church of Ber- 
keley and a member of the Radix board. 
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Life Is a Miracle: An Essay Against 


Modern Superstition 


by Wendell Berry 
Counterpoint, 2000 


Kate Madden Yee 


Wendell Berry doesn’t mince 
words. In the dedication of his 
new book, Life Is a Miracle: An 
Essay Against Modern Supersti- 
tion, he quickly reveals his per- 
spective on, in this case, the cost 
of science practiced uncritically: 
“We are not getting something 
for nothing. We are getting noth- 
ing for everything.” 

Berry is definitely not a be- 
liever in science as a panacea for 
the world’s ills, and Life Is a 
Miracle invites us to see that the 
way we're moving forward with 
science and its offspring, tech- 
nology, isn’t mandatory or inevi- 
table, but is a choice that we can 
and should consider carefully. 
He calls us to contemplate the 
possibility of a world where hu- 
man knowledge and intellect 
serve healthy, interdependent 
human communities, rather 
than scientific endeavor for its own 
sake, individual careers, or the cof- 
fers of large corporations. 

Much of the essay is a response 
to Edward O. Wilson’s 1998 book, 
Consilience: The Unity of Knowledge, 
which hypothesizes that all knowl- 
edge can be organized under a few 
essential natural laws that form the 
basis for every branch of learning. 
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LEE 


LIFE 1S A MIRACLE 


REGARDING Consilience AND OTHER MATTERS: 


WENDELL BERRY 
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Berry believes that Wilson’s thesis 
subordinates disciplines like art and 
religion under science, thus segre- 
gating science from other modes of 
human thought rather than unify- 
ing them. 

I read Life Is a Miracle at about 
the same time that I read an article 
in the New Yorker magazine about 
scientists’ efforts to map the human 


s 


genome (“The Genome Warrior” 
by Richard Preston, June 12, 2000). 
Preston's piece described the race 
between scientists in the Human 
Genome Project and those at a pri- 
vate company, Celera, to map the 
human DNA code—and the con- 
flict about how to make informa- 
tion about the genome available 
to the public. 

As I read the article, I began to 
feel anxious, even angry. Who 
gave these scientists permission to 
“crack the code”? What were they 
planning to do with the informa- 
tion? What if the information jeop- 
ardized human society rather than 
improved it? 

Berry points out that, more of- 
ten than not, those who practice 
science do not ask those questions. 
When it comes to scientific in- 
quiry, the quest to discover, un- 
earth, test, and prove is often val- 

ued over practicing science within 
a particular community context, 
and therefore, within a particular 
moral context. Scientists with the 
ambition and money forge ahead, 
cloning sheep. But Berry argues that 
discovery for its own sake isn’t nec- 
essarily a good enough reason to 
pursue a scientific challenge like 
mapping DNA. Science isn’t 


“pure” —no matter how you look at 
it, it’s shaped by ambition, money, 
politics, and plain old sin, just like 
every other human endeavor—and 
discovery for discovery’s sake can 
lead to colonialism and imperial- 
ism. 

Science breaks things down to 
their parts in order to understand 
them, and in the way of today’s 
world, in which scientists are often 
dependent on the patronage of large 
corporations to do their research, to 


Berry argues that this reduction- 
ist, humanist-scientific-industrial- 
technological way of thinking kills 
our knowledge of the created world 
and our awareness of our interde- 
pendence on each other and on this 
world. He would like us to cast off 
this language and the paradigm it 
creates and reclaim the world as cre- 
ated, by a Creator who is mysteri- 
ous, a Creator who holds the world 
together and is above human under- 
standing. 


Berry would like to reclaim the world as 


created, by a Creator who is mysterious, a 


Creator who holds the world together and 


is above human understanding. 


be able then to market them (for ex- 
ample, drug companies that patent 
genes). Berry’s point is that this ac- 
tion—reducing things to their 
parts—is a tool, part of the particu- 
lar set called Science. 

Although scientific reduction- 
ism is not, and should not be, a 
world view, it in fact has become a 
way of looking at the world that is 
so pervasive that we don’t even rec- 
ognize it as such anymore. For 
Berry, even the many benefits of sci- 
ence are used without an overall 
context of human life and the value 
of death as part of the continuum 
of experience. 

It’s not just science that has 
adopted this reductionistic view, 
Berry writes. The modern univer- 
sity takes the scientific paradigm as 
its model for everything else, and 
so art and literature also are being 
practiced under the auspices of sci- 
entific thinking. Both science and art 
can betray by treating people and 
nature as raw material, rather than 
taking creation as a whole. With re- 
ductionism the created world be- 
comes a world of mechanisms, from 
people to caterpillars to the ocean. 


Both Wilson’s book and Berry’s 
book have come at a crucial time. 
We've entered a new century, anew 
millennium, and we face a choice: 
We can choose to continue as we’ re 
going, allowing science and technol- 
ogy to dictate what’s important to 
us. 

Or we can evaluate the impact 
of particular scientific endeavors in 
the context of human communities. 
Berry would have us critically as- 
sess ways of thinking that glorify 
forward progress without evaluat- 
ing its real costs. “There is a sort of 
scientific faith that is legitimate,” he 
writes. 

It is hard to see how the work of 
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science could be done if scientists 
did not have faith in the workabil- 
ity and soundness of their methods. 
But under various suasions of pro- 
fession and personality, this legiti- 
mate faith in scientific methodology 
seems to veer off into a kind of reli- 
gious faith in the power of science 
to know all things and solve all 
problems, whereupon the scientist 
may become an evangelist LORZO 
forth to save the world (19). 

Berry is not against the practice 
of science per se, but against the “su- 
perstition” of science as that which 
will “know all things and solve all 
problems, whereupon the scientist 
may become an evangelist to go 
forth to save the world.” He argues 
that science can be a useful tool 
when used in the context of human 
community, but that, as it is prac- 
ticed now, it is more often disen- 
gaged from the ethical, philosophi- 
cal, and emotional center of human 
affairs. 

With his essay, Berry reminds us 
that we are created by God, not self- 
made; we are human beings rather 
than human doings. The temptation 
to consider ourselves and the natu- 
ral world as made up of ever more 
complicated machines can be 
strong, since it implies order and 
progress and, most of all, that we 
can control ourselves and our envi- 
ronment. But over and over, Berry 
speaks the truth that life is a miracle, 
a mystery that cannot be fully un- 
derstood or controlled. 


Kate Madden Yee is a free-lance writer with 
a master’s degree in non-fiction writing. 
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Townsend Continued from page 7 

and lots of love and those sorts of 
things—they still have issues. The 
dangerous families, or the most de- 
structive families, in my experience, 
are those who say, “We have no is- 
sues,” instead of, “Do we tend to be 
controlling, or perfectionistic, or to 
withdraw love?” The ones most in- 
vested in not being dysfunctional 
do the most damage to their chil- 
dren, because the children have to 
deal with their own badness, plus 
the badness of the parents. It’s a 
heavy burden to bear. 


Radix: When you are talking about 
people with problems, and they are 
telling you about certain specific 
problems, you have often advised 
them, along with Dr. Cloud, to find 
safe people. How do you recognize 
those people, or find them? All of 
us are dysfunctional and no one is 
completely safe. 


Townsend: Correct. All of us are 
self-centered, and can be hurtful to 
each other. So, you never look for 
perfection in a person. That’s defi- 
nitely not a good criterion for pick- 
ing someone. What you look for is 
quality. In the book, the way we 
define a safe person is someone who 
influences you to become the per- 
son God intended you to be. In other 
words, you define the person’s 
safety by the fruit of their interac- 
tion in your life. 

For example, someone might say: 
“So-and-so is a nice person, but af- 
ter about six months of being with 
him I don’t like myself very much. 
I’m not very honest anymore, or I’m 
withdrawn, or I’m afraid, or I’m 
anxious, or I say things that I don’t 
mean, and their influence on me has 
not been good.” That's a sign that 
the person is not a safe person. But, 
if a person says, “I find myself ex- 
periencing real feelings, and I’m 
honest, and I find myself growing 
in my values, and I’m closer to God, 
and I’m able to take more risks,” 
then that is probably a safe person. 


Radix: You've written another book 
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The Bible is about relational dynamics, 


living in the light, and being broken. 


with Dr. Cloud called Boundaries in 


Marriage. Are we supposed to have 
boundaries in marriage? How does 
that fit in with the Biblical ideal of 
becoming one flesh? 


Townsend: If we don’t have bound- 
aries in marriage we can never 
achieve that ideal. In the Hebrew 
the term for one flesh refers to the 
physical union, the completion of 
sexuality. It doesn’t say “one soul.” 
There would have been a different 
Hebrew word for that in that pas- 
sage in Genesis. A marriage is one 
physical flesh and two souls, and 
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that needs to stay the same. On an- 
other level, however, a marriage is 
a loving union that creates some- 
thing bigger than you can create by 
yourself. 

So if you've got one or two people 
in the marriage who don’t have 
good boundaries, what happens is 
that one of them ends up taking on 
too much responsibility for the 
other person: their feelings, or inad- 
equacies, or financial irresponsibil- 
ity, or self-centeredness, or what- 
ever. One person ends up being the 
parent, and the other person the 
child, and you don’t have a good 
marriage. But if people have good 


, 


boundaries and they respect each 


. other’s freedom, and can say no to 


each other, then those two souls 
have begun developing and grow- 
ing so that they have more to offer 
the union. 


Radix: You've been a practicing 
therapist for many years. Are there 
ways you approach therapy now 
that are different from when you 
started out, or have you been pretty 
much on an even direction from the 
beginning? 


Townsend: It hasn’t changed a lot. 
The big shift was when I started out 
and thought that having a faith 
walk and a relationship with God 
would solve all problems, rather 
than the Bible being about relational 
dynamics and living in the light, 
being broken, and so on. That shift 
came with my understanding of the 
human dilemma, which is that our 
insides drive our outsides. I’ve al- 
ways been attracted to depth psy- 
chology, because I think it reflects 
the Biblical ideal. “As a man 
thinketh, so is he.” 


Radix: What other authors have 
you found helpful, people working 
in the area of faith and psychology? 


Townsend: In my training, Bruce 
Narramore and John Carter were 
pivotal, in their thinking and under- 
standing of theology and psychol- 


Ogy- 


Radix: Do you have any other fa- 
vorite kind of devotional writers 
that you read, or people who have 
influenced you a lot? 


Townsend: | like a lot of Christian 
mystics, I like the church fathers: I 
like Augustine, I like Calvin, I like 
Merton. 


Radix: What kind of church are you 
in now? Are you a Calvinist? 


Townsend: I| am. I’m Calvinist, I’m 
not hyper-Calvinistic, though I do 
subscribe to God’s sovereignty. But 
I don’t put Calvinism together with 
a political position or a political 
theory. The whole idea of a theoc- 
racy has never made a lot of sense 
to me. 


Radix: Calvinism also gets exagger- 
ated with regard to total depravity. 
V’'d put more emphasis on 
humanity’s being made in the im- 
age of God rather than overly em- 
phasizing the Fall. 


Townsend: | see a tension between 
the two ideas. We’re totally de- 
praved, but not as depraved as we 
could be. Nevertheless, Genesis 1 
came before Genesis 3. Fundamen- 
tally, we always have to say that 
being made in God’s image came 
first. 


Radix: I know you do a lot of writ- 
ing and speaking. Are you still a 
practicing therapist? 


Townsend: Yes. I feel that it’s nec- 


essary to keep learning, especially 
in my professional field. If you stop 
seeing clients, you run out of things 
to learn. I have always continued 
seeing clients, but I don’t see as 
many as I used to because of the 
schedule demands. 


Radix: I would think that because 
of the visibility that you and Dr. 
Cloud have, a lot of people would 
like to be your clients. How do you 
decide which ones to take? 


Townsend: Actually, I haven't 
taken on new clients for quite some 
time, but Iam continuing with some 
I’ve been seeing for a long time. 


Radix: What is your next book 
project? 


Townsend: We are writing a book 
with the working title This Change. 


After the Marvelous Healing 
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His fists shook, his bent legs bound 
with cloth, hemp ropes around 

both bandaged feet — a local cripple 
begging kept alive. And now this simple 
insult like a threat, a twisted joke, 

Take up your bed and walk, 


blasphemy like a whip 


on the poor man’s back. Here, 
we scolded to save him from blind 


faith worse than stripes. 


Years later, stiff and feeble 
ourselves, our feet reeking 


of dust and camel dung, 


what could we tell others, stunned 
by taxes and old friends dying. 


I still hear the sigh 


when he sat suddenly up 
and stood, and all leaped up 
and stared at this cripple shouting 


and leaping into light. 


—Walter McDonald 


It will be about how people grow. 
We’re taking traditional systematic 
theological sub-categories, and 
showing how the process of psycho- 
logical and character growth occurs 
through those, within that frame- 
work. In evangelicalism, theolo- 
gians talk about categories like 
Christology, pneumatology, 
ecclesiology, sanctification, and 
eschatology. 

Theologians across the centuries 
have categorized the truths of the 
Bible into what's called theology, 
pulling together the information 
that’s scattered in the Scriptures. 
That’s how pastors and seminary 
professors and university profes- 
sors think, and that’s how they 
write. 

A lot of times they are shy about 


psychological/emotional things: 
Here is my theology about God, 
and here is this psycho-babble. 
“How do I make them fit?” We 
wanted to write something for 
people who are decision-makers at 
that abstract level. Then they could 
feel like “Oh, when those guys 
talk about the growth process, this 
is a very spiritual, theological pro- 
cess. It’s not something new that 
came out of nowhere.” So we’re 
writing this book based ona tra- 
ditional theological understanding. 


Radix: So it’s not aimed at a popu- 
lar audience? 


Townsend: Actually it’s aimed at 


anybody who’s seriously interested 
in the Bible. 
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Habitation Continued from page 11 
nurturance of interpersonal life, 
and social scientists generally at- 
test to the health benefits of mar- 
riage, faith, and religious participa- 
tion. 

However, as | listen to people 
who belong to church communities, 
I don’t always hear an ideal de- 
scribed. One man who has been an 
active member of his church for 20 
years tells me, “I don’t feel I really 
know anyone in my church. No one 
ever sends me a birthday card.” 
And he weeps. A pastor despair- 
ingly says, “There are so many mar- 
riages in trouble in this church. 
What should we be doing that we’re 
not doing?” A social historian tells 
me that the couples she’s been 
studying join churches and syna- 
gogues hoping to find community 
to support their young families, yet 
find no practical support. 

Friends tell of being in an ongo- 
ing church-related covenant group 
for 10 years, when suddenly one 
evening one of the five couples in 
the group announced that they were 
getting divorced and would no 
longer participate in the church or 
the group. 

A Christian woman, who has 
written an excellent book about the 
blessing of sexual fidelity and the 
place of covenant in community, 
writes that her own children don’t 
go to church: “Our experience with 
local congregations has been pain- 
ful at times, and the kids have be- 
come even more wary than I am.”” 

Scripture instructs believers to 
seek and create God’s “holy habita- 
tion.” This is an ongoing challenge, 
one that must be met within our 
own time and culture. We need to 
ask, as the mental health profession- 
als are asking, How can we foster 
thriving for individuals, families, 
and communities? How can we be 
responsive, responsible communi- 
ties for the teenagers and young 
adults who are looking to churches 
to shape their understandings, mo- 
rality, and families? Here are a few 
suggestions: 
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We embrace, 
extend, and 
remind each 
other of the 
hope we have 
in God and 


Jesus Christ. 


1) We need to pray. 

Both the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian Scriptures exhort us repeatedly 
to listen to God. Too often prayers 
become “to do” lists presented to di- 
vinity. Even a superficial reading of 
the lives of the Hebrew patriarchs 
and matriarchs and the daily expe- 
riences of the first Christians cor- 
rects that view of prayer. We are to 
listen. 

Often those we read about in 
Scripture are caught off guard when 
God speaks. And God often doesn’t 
say what the listener wants to hear. 

Abraham does not want to sac- 
rifice Isaac, and there are numerous 
reluctant prophets. 

Paul upon his conversion wants 
to minister in Jerusalem and thinks 
he’s eminently qualified for that 
mission field. God sends him else- 
where. 

Peter knows that Jesus’ good 
news is for the Jews only, and God 
provides him with a fantastic roof- 
top experience that shows him the 
error of his thinking. 

These are stories about relation- 
ships. God may want to tell us, too, 
something about how we're living 
in our marriages and community 
relations. We may not want to hear 
what God has to say. God’s message 
may entail serious change, even sac- 
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rifice, both individually and corpo- 
rately. 


2) We need to confess and hope. 

People, marriages, and commu- 
nities fail. We confess those failures 
together: “We have erred, and 
strayed from thy ways like lost 
sheep. We have followed too much 
the devices and desires of our own 
hearts. We have offended against 
thy holy laws. We have left un- 
done those things which we ought 
to have done; And we have done 
those things which we ought not 
to have done; And there is no health 
in es, = 

We also embrace, extend, and 
remind each other of the hope we 
have in God and Jesus Christ. We 
remember that Psalm 68 promises 
a home to the desolate, and protec- 
tion for the lonely in God’s holy 
habitation. We remind each other 
that Paul assured us via the 
Ephesians that we are growing into 
that holy structure in which dwells 
the Spirit of God. 

When as a community we argue, 
accuse, and abandon one another, 
we need to come back together and 
confess, forgive, and reclaim hope. 
As a community we need to help 
individuals and families do the 
same. A person going through a 
painful divorce needs to be ex- 
tended this grace, not made to feel 
unwelcome and somehow more of 
a failure than others in the commu- 
nity. 

I knew a couple who were com- 
mitted to each other, yet were 
chastely living apart because they 
felt they had failed before in mar- 
riages and ought not risk it again. 
Their small covenant group in the 
church heard this confession, and 
helped them move to hope and 
marriage. I watch a couple struggle 
through a crisis, prayed for and 
helped by a small group of people 
committed to them. I watch another 
couple struggle with similar diffi- 
culties, but alone, without the op- 
portunity of confessing to others 
and grasping the hope others hold 
for them. 


3) We need to serve and receive. 

Perhaps a family doesn’t expe- 
rience practical family support from 
anyone in their church or syna- 
gogue. That’s not as it should be. 
The failure, however, isn’t only on 
the part of the community. Being a 
member of a community involves 
hard work. It involves the emotion- 
ally difficult work of letting others 
know about your need, and then 
receiving help in all its particular- 
ity and, sometimes, peculiarity. The 
pregnant woman on bedrest re- 
ceives meals from members of the 
community, and those meals may 
contain none of the foods she’s cur- 
rently craving, and maybe some 
she’s loathing. But they feed her and 
her family, they’re gifts from the 
community, and, if she speaks up, 
the next meal may contain food 
more to her liking. Receiving re- 
quires asking, thanking, instructing, 
and becoming vulnerable and 
known. 

Being in a community also 
means serving. Just as a family 
hopes that the community will help 
them with their family work, so oth- 
ers in the community may hope for 
the same from the family. The de- 
mands in a community aren’t recip- 
rocal as they are ina friendship, but 
they are no less significant. You may 
be visited in the hospital by a mem- 
ber of the community. Years later 
you may visit another member of 
the community in the hospital. Were 
it a friendship, the expectation 
would be that you would visit the 
friend who had visited you. That’s 
not the expectation in community. 

Members of a community can be 
imagined side-by-side on the rim of 
a wagon wheel, spokes of faith and 
commitment connecting them to the 
hub of the wheel (God, the church, 
or nonreligious commitments, like 
P.T.A. members’ commitments to a 
school, or environmentalists’ com- 
mitment to saving a creek). Indi- 
vidual members of the community 
are not directly and reciprocally re- 
liant on other particular members 
(unless they are friends or the com- 
munity is very small). This in no 


way, though, diminishes the mag- 
nitude of the responsibility to serve. 
Being part of a community de- 
mands blood, sweat, and tears. 


4) We need to stand by our truth and 
be known by our love. 

Those who say they seek spiri- 
tuality and religion claim that part 
of what they seek is truth and 
knowledge about how to live. The 
Christian church offers the truth 
claims of Scripture and the accumu- 
lated wisdom (and mistakes) of the 
communion of saints through the 
centuries. Jesus told us that what’s 
most important is to love God and 
others. As we struggle to clarify doc- 
trinal issues, we sometimes lose 
sight of the commandment that 
trumps all others, the command- 
ment to love. As a result, the New 
Testament claim that Christians 
ought to be known by our love is 
not always borne out in personal ex- 
perience. Christians, in fact, are too 
often known for our narrow- 
mindedness, self-righteousness, 
and exclusivity. 

One of the greatest challenges of 
the church is to affirm truth while 
following the commandment to 
love. There will never be an easy 
resolution to this challenge, so long 
as we live. We must, for the sake of 
truth, struggle with the complicated 
issues of relationships: sexuality, re- 
productive control, loving honesty, 
material inequities, the injustice of 
grace and particular love, and many 
more. People look to the church to 


articulate values and make judg- 
ments of right and wrong. John 
Winthrop quoted Micah: “O mortal, 
what is good; and what does the 
Lord require of you but to do jus- 
tice, and to love kindness, and to 
walk humbly with your God?” 
(Micah 6:8). That is the key to liv- 
ing in and as a “holy habitation.” 
What could sound more clear in 
theory, yet be more challenging in 
reality? Yet that is how we are to be 
as community, as family, as persons. 


5) We are to celebrate and mourn. 

The church as a community has 
the blessing of shared ritual. There 
is the shared ritual every week in 
which we come together, praise 
God, confess our sins, accept for- 
giveness, and rededicate our lives 
for the next week. We are pro-choice 
and pro-life: No one is required to 
join our worship, and those who do 
find new life. We are pro-person and 
pro-family: We encourage families 
to participate in worship, offer vari- 
ous programs for people of various 
ages, and acknowledge that all who 
come together in worship, even the 
orphans and widowed, are part of 
the household and family of God. 
Blood is thicker than water, we’re 
told. 

All in the Christian community 
are united by the blood of Jesus 
Christ, spilled for our salvation and 
by our brutality, and ritually ac- 
cepted, week-after-week, by believ- 
ers as our bond, the hub of our 
wagon-wheel community. The ser- 
vice of holy communion joins cel- 
ebration and mourning as we re- 
member Jesus’ death and resurrec- 
tion, our sins and their forgiveness. 

So, too, we celebrate and mourn 
the moments of each other’s lives. 
A local poll asked people where in 
the SF Bay Area are the best places 
to get married. Churches, was the 
answer.“ We place our most tender 
hopes for love at the altar in the 
presence of those who love us. 
When the time comes, we expect a 
similar group of loved ones will 
gather before a similar altar to 
grieve our death. 
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The church is the “holy habita- 
tion” of God, both in its mysterious 
embrace of divinity, and in embod- 
ied, flawed, mundane community. 
It is in church community that we 
acknowledge the intimacies of fam- 
ily life: services of commitment to 
infants, the confirmation of young 
people in their mature avowal of 
faith, the marriage of two who com- 
mit their lives to each other, and the 
remembrance of people who have 
died. 

There are many moments of 
family life for which we have no 
regularized community recogni- 
tion. Perhaps we ought to. Perhaps, 
in small groups, we can gather 
around a person or family and ac- 
knowledge the end of a marriage, 
the loss of an unborn child, the mile- 
stone of a wedding anniversary, the 
recovery from addiction, the begin- 
ning of “empty-nest” living, the for- 
giveness of a breach in familial com- 
mitment, the blow of a mortal ill- 
ness, the blessing of reconciliation. 
All these moments receive acknow]- 
edgment in the office of a psycho- 
therapist—they ought to receive sa- 
cred regard in the community of the 
church as well. 

As social thinkers and therapists 
commit to work toward the thriv- 
ing of individuals, families, and 
communities, we in the church need 
to do the same. 


Susan S. Phillips, a sociologist, is execu- 
tive director of New College Berkeley 
and co-editor of The Crisis of Care: Af- 
firming and Restoring Caring Practices in 
the Helping Professions. 
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Rueff continued from page 17 

about a little boy who is convinced 
that there is no God, because his life 
isn’t working out very well. He’s 
kind of dissatisfied, and he meets an 
old man on a park bench who tells 
him that he needs to look for oppor- 
tunities to look outside of himself, 


‘which ultimately he does. He ends 


up thinking, “Well, you know, 
maybe I was wrong before. Maybe 
there is a God, however I define 
him.” 

I liked the show. It was a little half- 
hour piece, but it was kind of a nice 
positive message. Kind of a “Don’t 
give up.” 


Radix: I know people who say they 
don’t believe in God who, at other 
times, say that they’re very angry 
with him. 


Rueff: My concept of God is not 
Judeo-Christian, in any sense. 
That’s not.to say I don’t think that 
there is something above life. But I 
don’t know what it would be. 


Radix: You have a character (Bob) 
in the Big Kahuna who is a Christian, 
who I felt was portrayed very sym- 
pathetically, as a multidimensional 
character. I find that unusual in 
Hollywood films. Usually Chris- 
tians are portrayed as psychos, or 
idiots, or, whatever. Was Bob based 
on someone you've known? 


Rueff: Actually, I have an evangeli- 
cal Christianity background. But in 
my late teens through my late twen- 
ties, Idid a lot of soul searching, and 
decided that’s not how I think the 
universe was constructed. So I un- 
derstood where Bob is at and I 
thought I could portray him hon- 
estly. 

What you just said about how he 
was portrayed is interesting because 
that’s how most Christians have re- 
acted. They have thanked me for not 
making Bob a buffoon, and he’s not. 
I couldn’t make him be, because if 
he is, even in the context of the play 
itself, there is no drama. If you can 
dismiss him, he’s unsympathetic, 


there’s just no reason to care about 
him at all. 

To me, Bob is a humanist, and at 
this stage in his life, he is in the 
Christian world, because that is his 
version of the best way to be human. 
And that’s why I can write him like 
that and respect his arguments. 


Radix: How did it feel the first time 
you saw one of your plays pro- 
duced? 


Rueff: Oh, it’s great. To see the 
thing come alive on stage is great 
fun. It was different again seeing it 
on film because film is a fixed me- 
dium it’s going to be the same ev- 
ery time. With a play it’s a little dif- 
ferent each time. 


Radix: I thought all the perfor- 
mances were great. Kevin Spacey is 
always great and I| think Danny 
DeVito was terrific—this was his 
best performance. 


Rueff: Yes, it was really nuanced. 
And that was astounding because 
he saw the script only about a week 
before production. 

Tell me a little about your maga- 
zine. 


Radix: Well, it’s a magazine that in- 
teracts with the culture from a 
Christian perspective—which is 
why I was especially interested in 
how the Christian character was 
portrayed. 


Rueff: Clearly, I’m not Bob but I do, 
know what it’s like to come out of 
that belief system. But Bob is fac- 
ing a dilemma. On the one hand he 
feels compelled to share Jesus with 
this guy, which seems to him to be 
the more noble thing to do. But on 
the other hand his bill is being paid 
by his company, which is asking 
him to do something else. The ques- 
tion is: “What is the right thing for 
him to do?” I don’t want to answer 
that in the play. But I do want the 
question to be well posed. 

The other question I want the 
drama to raise is the difference be- 


Upon Your Leaving 
for Michael 


Thanks to your grandfather, 
my father, your departure 


feels more like a death to me. 


They were the same to him, 


departure and death. Intended, 


I presume, to say I love you. 


But something happened on the wire 
between his lips and my infant ear so that 


loving became loathing. 


Words formed similarly on the tongue: 


to love, to loathe 


though the latter has more teeth in it. 


But this poem is not about blame. 


Mesages get garbled, words 


misunderstood, sins committed. 


Your going is a good thing. 


We need not fear a break in the air between us. 


Go. Grace will abound. 


—Sharon McMahon Moffitt 


tween character and principles— I 
do make the distinction between 
principles and character. If you’ve 
developed your character you know 
more or less intuitively what's right 
and wrong. You don’t need a list of 
Thou Shalts. 


Radix: Some people would argue 
that our culture has been shaped by 
Judeo-Christian values, and, 
whether or not that is overtly ac- 
knowledged, those values influence 
our character. 


Rueff: I don’t agree with that. A lot 
of it can be explained through evo- 


lutionary psychology, but we prob- 
ably don’t want to go into that right 
now. 


Radix: Can you tell me what your 
next project will be? 


Rueff: Right now I’m working on 
an adaptation of a novella by Paul 
Theroux. I also have a spec script 
doing the rounds right now in LA— 
it’s a good first draft. 


Radix: I look forward to seeing 
what you do in the future. It was a 
pleasure watching a movie that was 
so well-written. 
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VOLUME 24 


1) Alternative Spiritualities: The 
Menace of Cults: an interview with 
Margaret Singer, New Age Univer- 
salism and the Gospel by Ted Peters, 
The Appeal of Buddhist Spirituality 
by Thomas In-Sing Leung 


2) Prayer Issue: Job: A Study on 
Prayer by Earl Palmer, Contempla- 
tive Prayer by Sarah Lewis, Thomas 
Merton on Prayer by Jade Fleck 


3) The Jesus Issue: Healing and 
Health in the Ministry of Jesus by 
Joel Green, Reflections on the Jesus 
Seminar (panel), The Quest for the 
Jesus of History by L. D. Hurst 


4) Family Issue: Raising Resilient 
Children by Thomas Boyce, Stand- 
ing Up for Children by Marian 
Wright Edelman, Wounds of Child- 
hood and the Grace of God by Marga- 
ret Alter, Building Strong Families 
by Stephen K. Easton 
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On Our BACK ISSUES 


VOLUME 23 


1. Faith in Film: Franco Zeffirelli’s 
Perspective by Joel Green, Pasolint’s 
Gospel According to Matthew by 
Greg Cootsona, Making the Unseen 
Visible by Sharon Gallagher 


2. Expressions of Faith: The Power 
of Prophecy by Francis I. Andersen, 
Christian Art in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America by Laurel Gasque, 
Modernism and the Living Jesus by 
Philip W. Eaton 


3. Christian Writers: Interview 
with Ron Hansen, The Acts Leading 
to Acts by Larry Woiwode, Inter- 
view with Kathleen Norris, The 
Poetry of George Herbert by Kari 
Bartlebaugh 


4) Friendship Issue: The Practices of 
Friendship by Susan S. Phillips, The 
Meaning of Friendship by Madeleine 
L’Engle and Luci Shaw, Prayer and 
Friendshtp by James Houston 


To Order: Send $15.00 per set or $4.50 per issue 
Please add 50¢ postage per issue for nondomestic addresses 


Please Send Me: 


2 Volume of back issues 


Q) Individual back issues 


Name 
Address 
City 
State, Zip 


VOLUME 22 


1. Caring for Our Children: 
Confronting the Crisis by Susan 
Phillips, Children in Our Inner Cities 
by John Perkins, Sex Education and 
Our Children by Shirley Palmer 


2. Poetry Issue: Story as the Search 
for Truth by Madeleine L’Engle, In- 
terview with poet Luci Shaw, Win- 
ning Poems in Radix contest. 


3. Ecology Issue: All the Trees Will 
Clap Their Hands by Loren Wilkin- 
son, A Survey of Earthkeepers (opin- 
ions of 10 concerned Christians), 
The Whole Gospel and the Broken 
World by Sharon Gallagher 


4) Calling and Vocation: Interview 
with Richard Nelson Bolles, The 
Constellation of God’s Call by 

Mark Labberton, Interview with 
Jacques Ellul by David Gill 


Please make check payable in U.S. dollars and’send to Radix, P.O. Box 4307, Berkeley, CA 94704 
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Lettuce Subscribe 


check out our new web site 
http://members.aol.com/radixmag/ 


Raaix (Latin for root) has its roots both in the “real world” and in the truth of 
Christ’s teachings. To stand up to a badly twisted world, our faith must be well- 
rounded and well-grounded. What does Radix usually contain? Interviews and 
features. Reviews of significant books and films. Informed opinions in “Counter- 
point.” Christian artists speaking up in “Jubal.” Eye-catching graphics. Mind- 
stretching prose. Image-rich poetry. Radix assumes that Christians live in the real 
world and takes lay Christians seriously. As one subscriber wrote, “It’s a more 
worldly magazine than one would expect from its deep commitment to Christ.” 
Radix monitors the cultural landscape, remaining firmly “rooted” in Christ. We 


invite you to join us as a subscriber.@ 


QO) $15 ($20 foreign) for 4 issues, 1 year 
Q) $25 supporting subscription 
QO) $15 gift subscription 


Make check to: Radix 
P.O. Box 4307 
Berkeley, CA 94704 


Do not send foreign checks or currency. 
All contributions are tax deductible. 


Name 
Address 
City, State 


e-mail 


Zip 
phone 


Please send a gift subscription to: 


Name 

Address 

City, State 

Sign my gift card 


Zip 
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